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BIOGRAPHICAL   NOTE. 

Mr   Douglas  Flattery,  the  author  of  this  hook 
was  born  thirty  years  ago  in  Diuigarvan,  Ireland 
his  parents  being  American.     Mr.  Flattery   took 
the  usual  school  and  college  courses  until  he  luas 
old  enough  to  go  into  the  British  Army,  in  which 
he  served  for  several  years.    O'iring  of  military 
life  he  came  to  the   United  States,  where,  after 
studying  for  some  time  at  Harvard,  he  was  ap- 
pointed temporarily   to   the   Chair  of  Physioloqij 
and  Hygiene,  in  the  State  University  of  Nebraska 
and  a  few   months  later,   he  received  a  similar 
appomtment^  in   Centre   College,  of  Kentucky,  a 
position  which  he  fi-lled  with   honor  until  189S 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Kentucky  Bar  in  April, 
1S95,  and  he  is  now  an  active  member  of  the  Bos- 
tori  Bar.     He  has  contributed  various  stories  and 
scientific  articles  to  the  press  for  ten  years  past; 
but  his  first    novel    was    issued    only    in    189^ 
('Wife  or  Maidrj.     This,  his  latest  novel,  was 
turitten  whilst  the  author  was  in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Flattery  was    one  of    the    best    all-around 
fencers  m  the  British  Army,  and  a  few  years  ago 
was  everywhere  known  as  an  accomplished  athlete 
and  gymnast,  and  an  authority  on  these  subjects. 
\\hile  he  was  connected  tvith  Centre  College,  that 
institution  was  never  beaten  either  in  indoor    or 
track  athletics,  and  old  Centre's  football  team  wa-. 
for  several  years  champion  of  the  South,  and  in 
field  sports  several  world's  records  were  lowered 
In  fact  Mr.  Flattery  is  still,  perhaps,  better  known 
as  an  athlete  than  as  a  lawyer  or  wHter. 
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I 

The  Football  Game 

CHE  natives  of   the   Bluegrass  Country  of 
Kentucky  say  with  pride  that  theirs  is 
the  garden  spot  of    the  world;  and  few 
people  who  visit  Kentucky  from  May  to 
November  can  find  heart  to  dispute  the  asser- 
tion. 

The  town  of  Youngsville  is  one  of  the  pretti- 
est in  the  State.  Nearly  every  head  of  its  thou- 
sand and  one  families  is  the  owner  of  a  pictur- 
esque villa,  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  green, 
well-kept  lawn,  with  cool,  shady  verandahs,  and 
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forest  trees  waving  their  branches  in  stately 
beauty,  and  giving  further  shade  to  the  inhab- 
itants. 

The  leading  educational  establishment  in  the 
State  is  located  in  Youngsville;  and  the  build- 
ings of  Clare  University,  and  its  beautiful  cam- 
pus, add  not  a  little  to  the  pride  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

Leslie  Murray  was  a  Sophomore  in  Clare 
University ;  and  the  professors  whose  lectures 
he  attended,  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  a 
quiet,  gentlemanly  fellow — that  was,  before  he 
joined  the  Phi  Deltas.  • 

Leslie  was  born  in  Boston,  where  bis  father, 
a  prosperous  business  man,  had  lived  for  thirty 
years,  having  gone  there  from  old  Kentucky 
when  still  a  boy  in  his  'teens.  Leslie  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Boston  until  he  was  eigh- 
teen; and  then  his  father,  in  whose  heart 
burned  an  undying  love  for  Alma  Mater,  sent 
his  boy  back  to  Kentucky  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation at  Clare  University. 

Like  most  Freshmen,  Leslie  was  a  little  bit 
dazzled  with  his  new  surroundings,  and  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  taken  into  one  of  the 
nicest  families  in  the  town  as  a  boarder.  For 
months,  be  stood  in  awe  of  the  stately  Seniors, 
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and  bis  greatest  ambition  was  to  stand  higb  in 
tbe  favor  of  tbe  professors,  and  be  at  tbe  head 
of  his  class. 

LesHe  would  have  gone  on  as  a  quiet,  studi- 
ous fellow,  and  probably  he  would  have  been 
Valedictorian, — and  as  surely  would  this  tale 
never  have  been  written — if  the  Physical  Direc- 
tor had  not  called  him  aside  one  day  in  the 
Gymnasium  and  said : 

** Murray,  I'm  sorry  to  see  that  you  have 
the  interests  of  your  College  so  little  at  heart." 

"What  do  you  mean.  Professor?"  asked  Les- 
lie, in  a  trembling  voice.  You  see,  he  had  only 
been  at  College  a  month,  and  he  had  a  horror  of 
being  reprimanded  by  one  of  the  Faculty. 

*'I  mean  that  a  big,  strapping  fellow  like  you 
should  be  out  on  the  field,  working  with  the 
second  team.  How  do  you  expect  the  College 
to  have  a  football  team,  if  big  fellows  like  you 
don't  try  to  learn  the  game?"  said  the  Physical 
Director  severely. 

**But  I  never  played  football  in  my  life,  Pro- 
fessor, and  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  it,"  said 
Murray. 

"I  didn't  accuse  you  of ^ knowing  anything 
about  the  game, ' '  remarked  the  Professor  sar- 
castically.     *'But  you    know   the   team   will 
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never  get  any  practice  unless  some  of  the  young- 
sters go  out  and  play  with  them ;  and  besides,  I 
think  you  ought  to  make  a  good  man;  you've 
got  the  muscle  and  v^eight,  and  perhaps  the 
grit." 

^*Ali  right,  sir,"  said  Leslie,  feeling  flattered 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Professor's  remarks; 
"I'll  go  out  this  afternoon." 

Leslie  joined  the  group  of  players  that  stood 
in  a  circle  round  the  coach,  and  he  passed  the 
ball  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  rest.  Then  he 
practised  tackling ;  and  although  he  felt  stunned 
almost  to  unconsciousness  each  time  he  launched 
himself  at  another  player,  the  few  words  of 
praise,  bestowed  on  him  sparingly  by  the  coach, 
sent  him  to  his  room  intoxicated  with  delight, 
and  vowing  to  make  the  first  team.  He  was 
so  tired  and  stiff  that  he  couldn't  read,  and  next 
morning  he  got  a  low  mark  in  nearly  all  his 
studies.  But  that  didn't  cure  the  football 
fever,  and  he  was  on  the  field  amongst  the  first 
in  the  afternoon.  He  had,  however,  taken  the 
precaution  to  read  for  a  couple  of  hours  before 
going  to  the  Gymnasium ;  so  his  conscience  was 
at  rest,  as  he  rushed  and  scrambled  in  the  dust 
of  the  athletic  field  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

Three  weeks  later,  when  the  Clare  team  went 
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to  Ann  Arbor  to  play  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Leslie  went  as  a  sub. ;  and  when,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  game.  Bang,  Clare's  great 
tackle,  was  placed  hors-de-combat,  Leslie  was 
put  in  his  place.  The  game  at  this  point  stood 
six  to  four  in  favour  of  Michigan,  and  the  throng 
of  Ann  Arborites  yelled  and  waved  their  Col- 
lege colours  when  they  saw  the  great  Bang  car- 
ried from  the  field,  with  his  arm  and  collar- 
bone fractured. 

*' You've  got  a  *cinch'  now,  fellows!"  yelled 
a  Michigan  "rooter";  "give  it  to  'em  hot." 

And  the  blood  of  the  Kentuckians  was  down 
to  zero,  as  they  saw  the  unknown  Sophomore 
trot  out  to  take  the  place  of  the  veteran  Bang. 

Leslie  was  a  big  youth  for  his  age.  He  meas- 
ured five  feet  ten  without  boots,  and  tipped  the 
scales  at  one  hundred  and  sixty.  He  had 
always  taken  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise,  and 
was  an  expert  swimmer.  He  had  had  nearly 
two  months'  training  in  the  College  Gymnasium 
and  three  weeks  on  the  field ;  so,  as  he  trotted 
out  to  take  his  place,  he  felt  fit  to  make  the  best 
showing  of  his  life;  and  he  was  determined  to 
do  it  too. 

The  rival  teams  lined  up,  and  Clare  had  the 
ball. 
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** Fourteen,  nine,  two,  six,"  signalled  the 
Captain,  and  back  came  the  ball  to  the  half- 
back, as  Clare's  men  pushed  and  struggled  to 
make  an  opening.  With  a  rush  like  a  mad 
bull,  the  half-back  crushed  into  the  opening  in 
the  line;  but  Michigan  seemed  invincible,  and 
Clare's  athletes  were  borne  back  like  growing 
corn  before  the  wind. 

"Third  down,  seventeen  yards  to  gain," 
shouted  the  umpire,  amidst  a  perfect  pandemo- 
nium of  yells  from  the  ropes. 

"Three,  four,  two,  ten,"  shouted  Clare's  Cap- 
tain, who  felt  utterly  demoralized.  Back  came 
the  ball  to  the  Captain,  who  fumbled  and 
dropped  it,  as  he  saw  Michigan's  centre  rush 
and  guard  come  tearing  through  his  line.  The 
Captain  tried  to  fall  on  the  ball,  but  it  slipped 
away  from  him ;  and  then  every  man  in  both 
teams  seemed  to  fall  on  him.  In  a  moment,  a 
figure,  with  a  red  stocking  on  one  leg  and  a 
black  one  on  the  other,  burst  away  from  the 
heap  of  men.  The  ball  was  tucked  snugly  un- 
der his  arm,  and  he  was  going  at  a  record  pace 
for  Michigan's  line.  The  Ann  Arbor  full-back, 
who  was  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  rear  of  his 
team,  went  for  the  flying  figure  like  a  streak  of 
lightning,   and  when  within  twelve  feet,  he 
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launched  himself  forward  like  a  thunderbolt  at 
the  man  with  the  ball.  The  latter  seemed  to 
check  his  speed  for  a  moment,  and  then,  as  the 
Michigan  player  shot  through  the  air  with  irre* 
sistible  force,  Leslie, — for  it  was  he  who  got 
away  with  the  ball, — rose  in  the  air,  and  cleared 
the  body  of  the  Ann  Arbor  man,  as  the  latter 
rolled  over  and  over  from  the  force  of  his  fall. 
There  was  nothing  between  Leslie  and  the  goal 
now ;  and  in  a  few  moments,  he  placed  the  ball 
between  the  goal  posts,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
Clareites.  But  ten  minutes  remained  after 
kicking  goal ;  and  the  Clare  men,  taking  a  new 
lease  of  nerve,  held  their  opponents  down,  until 
the  umpire's  whistle  denoted  the  close  of  tho 
game. 

Leslie  was  the  hero  of  the  day.  Pictures  of 
the  Sophomore,  who,  a  few  hours  before,  was 
not  known  by  a  dozen  in  College,  appeared  in 
all  the  Kentucky  and  Cincinnati  newspapers; 
and  when  the  victorious  team  reached  Youngs- 
ville,  Leslie  was  paraded  through  the  streets  of 
the  town  on  the  shoulders  of  his  admirers,  while 
a  band  of  the  students  marched  along  as  a  body- 
guard, making  the  night  hideous  with  the  vile 
sounds  of  fish-horns  and  trumpets.  At  the  cor- 
ner of  each  block,  a  stentorian  voice  would  yell: 
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''What's  the  matter  with  Murray?  ' 

*'He*s  all  right!'*   would  shout  the  crowd. 

*' Who's  all  right?"  from  the  leader  again. 

* 'Murray!"  in  ful]  chorus.  And  then  would 
follow  the  College  yell,  making  the  streets  ring 
in  echo,  and  so  terrifying  the  mongrel  dogs  of 
the  negro  population,  that  the  poor  brutes  would 
slink  away  and  hide,  their  tails  curved  between 
their  trembling  legs. 

For  a  time,  Leslie  Murray's  head  was  com- 
pletely turned.  The  Youngsville  belles  would 
stop  their  carriages  in  the  street  and  invite  him 
to  take  a  drive;  and  when  he  called  to  see  them 
in  the  evenings,  the  pater  familias  was  just  as 
cordial  as  the  pretty  daughter;  for  hadn't  he 
snatched  a  great  victory  from  the  great  Ann 
Arbor  team,  and  lifted  the  proud  banner  of  Clare 
from  the  dust?  And  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  YoungsviJle  is  a  football  enthusiast. 
As  long  as  Murray  allowed  the  pretty  girls  to 
worship  him, — and  don't  forget  that  Kentucky 
girls,  like  the  Kentucky  horses,  stand  unrivalled 
for  style,  grace  and  beautj^, — he  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  victory  to  the  fullest  measure;  but 
when  he  began  to  get  sweet  on  Miss — but  I 
will  tell  you  about  that  later. 

Leslie's  popularity  was  not  a  thing  of  a  day. 
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Now  that  he  was  hetter  known,  he  was  well 
liked  by  his  fellow-students,  as  well  as  by 
their  sisters.  He  became  a  member  of  the  lead- 
ing literary  and  debating  society  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  as  his  allowance  was  a  liberal  one, 
he  was  easily  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  fastest 
set  in  College.  He  took  lessons  in  dancing  and 
deportment  from  a  visiting  instructor,  and  he 
spent  a  couple  of  hours  each  day  in  the  Gym- 
nasium, adding  to  his  already  splendid  physique 
by  systematic  and  scientific  methods;  and  the 
Physical  Director,  with  whom  Leslie  became  a 
great  favourite,  taught  him  boxing,  wrestling 
and  fencing,  in  all  of  which  Leslie  was  an  apt 
pupil. 

In  fact,  the  other  professors  complained  now, 
that  the  professor  of  physical  culture  was  the 
only  one  with  whom  Leslie  did  satisfactory 
work.  Fortunately  for  Murray,  the  Faculty,  as 
a  whole,  was  rather  proud  of  Clare's  promi- 
nence in  athletics,  or  our  friend  would  probably 
have  been  **advised"  to  go  home;  but  Leslie's 
work  in  the  team  continued  to  be  brilliant,  and 
to  send  him  away  would  have  been  to  break  the 
team  up;  so  he  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
College. 

When  the  last  game  was  played,  Leslie  re- 
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turned  to  his  books,  and  proved  to  the  professors 
that  he  had  brain  as  well  as  brawn.  He  stood 
high  in  all  his  studies  for  several  months;  but 
the  commencement  of  the  baseball  season  called 
him  back  to  the  athletic  field  again,  and  his 
averages  began  to  drop  slowly,  but  surely.  He 
still  studied  enough  to  keep  in  the  different 
classes,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  professors, 
who  knew  that  he  could  do  much  better,  and 
our  friend  had  several  narrow  escapes  from  rus- 
tication. 

Leslie  met  Miss  Riach  at  one  of  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Hop  Club,  and  from  that  time 
forward,  his  books  had  less  attraction  than 
ever  for  him.  At  first,  he  called  three  times  a 
week  on  Miss  Riach;  but  before  the  end  of 
April,  he  was  as  regular  an  attendant  at  the 
Riach  house  as  the  milkman  or  the  grocer.  He 
spent  his  surplus  cash  in  flowers  at  five  dollars 
a  bunch  (American  Beauty  roses  come  pretty 
high  in  Kentucky),  and  he  had  a  standing  order 
for  a  smart  team  at  the  livery  stable.  Now, 
Leslie  wasn't  really  in  love  at  all,  but  he  en- 
joyed the  sensation  of  being  envied  by  his  fel- 
lows, and  Miss  Riach  was  the  prettiest  of 
Youngsville's  pretty  girls  and  even  her  girl 
friends  admitted  that  her  style  was  incompar- 
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able.  And  Miss  Riach  didn't  care  a  pin  for 
poor  Leslie;  in  fact,  she  told  me  confidentially, 
that  she  only  thought  him  "an  amusing  kid," 
and  this  was  when  their  "case"  was  warmest. 
But,  you  see,  Miss  Riach  was  twenty-three, 
and  Leslie  was  not  yet  twenty. 

The  other  girls  cut  Leslie  as  soon  as  they  saw 
that  he  was  devoted  to  Miss  Riach,  and  so 
when  the  latter  went  to  Louisville  on  a  visit, 
Leslie  was  thrown  back  on  his  own  resources 
for  amusement;  and  that  was  when  he  thought 
it  would  be  good  fun  to  join  one  of  the  fraterni- 
ties, or  Greek  letter  societies,  which  are  so 
popular  among  American  students.  There 
were  at  least  a  half  dozen  such  societies  among 
the  students  of  Clare  Universitv,  but  there  was 
only  one  that  stood  high  in  Miss  Riach 's  favor, 
and  that  was  the  "Phi  Delta." 

So  Leslie  determined  to  join  the  "Phi 
Delta"  fraternity,  and  he  made  application  for 
admission  in  the  usual  way.  He  was  notified 
by  one  of  the  members  on  the  day  after  his  ap- 
plication had  been  considered,  that  he  had  been 
elected  unanim.ouslv,  and  that  he  would  be  in- 
itiated  on  the  following  Friday  evening  at  7 
o'clock 
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now,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  "Phi  Deltas" 
was  a  youth  named  Gainly,  who  had  been 
cut  out  of  Miss    Eiach's  affections   by 
Leslie,    and   who    therefore  cherished  a 
little  spite  against  the  latter.     Gainly  was  a 
daring  practical  joker,  and  his  inventive  pow- 
ers were  only  surpassed  by  his  boldness. 

When  Leslie's  name  was  proposed  for  mem- 
bership, Gainly  supported  the  nomination;  and 
when  the  former  was  elected  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  Gainly  stood  up  and  addressed  the  meet- 
ing as  follows: 

*'Phi  Deltas,  I  want  to  propose  that,  in  future, 
membership  in  our  most  honourable  Fraternity 
be  only  granted  to  men  of  courage  tried  and 
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true.  I  believe  that  our  new  member  is  game 
as  a  bull  dog;  but  a  base  slanderer  whispered 
in  my  ears  to-day,  that  he  had  a  streak  of  yel- 
low. I  don't  believe  it;  but  to  prove  our  new 
brother's  grit,  I  propose  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  draw  up  suggestions  for  a  special 
initiation  for  our  brother, — one  that  will  be  a  ter- 
ror to  cowardly  outsiders,  and  will  only  tend 
to  prove  the  right  of  the  nominee  to  membership 
in  our  order." 

This  motion  was  received  with  acclamation ; 
and  Gainly  and  two  others  were  appointed  as 
a  special  committee  to  superintend  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  initiation  of  Leslie. 

The  latter  appeared  at  the  rooms  in  high 
spirits  on  Friday  evening.  At  eight  o'clock 
sharp,  he  was  ushered  into  the  main  hall  which 
was  in  darkness.  Presently,  two  dark  lanterns 
flashed  forth  a  dim  light,  and  on  each  side  of  him 
stood  tall,  black-robed  men  with  drawn  swords. 
After  the  preliminaries  were  gone  through,  the 
president  said,  in  a  voice  which  he  endeavoured 
to  bring  from  his  stockings:  **Is  the  candidate 
still  anxious  to  become  a  member  of  the  Exalted 
Order  of  the  Phi  Deltas?" 

**Yes,  sir,  I  am  anxious  to  become  a  brother, 
and   I  swear    to    be    worthy    of  the  honor," 
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answered  Leslie,  beginning  to  feel  tired  of  this 
kind  of  mummery,  and  wishing  that  it  would 
end. 

"You  are  warned  that  only  the  bravest  and 
truest  of  men  are  accepted  into  our  fraternity. 
The  initiation  is  severe.  Are  you  willing  to 
stand  the  test?"  said  the  speaker. 

**Most  willing,  brother.  You  will  not  find 
me  weaken,  I  assure  you,"  said  Leslie,  in  a 
tone  of  pride. 

**  All  right.  Don't  move  at  your  peril,  until 
you  are  told  to  do  so.  Brothers,  commence," 
said  the  voice  of  the  president;  and  in  a 
moment,  Leslie  was  seized  by  strong  arms  and 
bound  hand  and  foot;  after  which,  a  bag  was 
thrown  over  his  head  and  pulled  down  to  his 
feet.  He  was  then  lifted  up  by  two  of  the  men, 
who  carried  him  downstairs,  and  stuffed  him 
into  a  corner  of  a  carriage,  one  of  the  fellows 
taking  a  seat  beside  him,  and  two  others  sitting 
on  the  front  seat.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  as 
Gainly,  who  occupied  the  front  seat,  whipped 
up  the  horses,  and  started  out  of  the  town  at  a 
rattling  pace,  followed  by  two  other  carriages, 
each  containing  four  of  the  brotherhood. 
About  three  miles  out  of  the  town,  they  caught 
up  with  a  spring  waggon  driven  by  two  students, 
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and  carrying  a  rough,  black  covered  coffin. 
The  procession  halted,  and  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  Leslie  was  lifted  from  the  carriage 
and  placed  in  the  coffin,  which  was  then  pushed 
back  on  the  waggon;  and  then,  led  by  Gainly, 
the  horses  were  whipped  up,  and  trotted, 
almost  at  racing  speed,  along  the  rough  turn- 
pike. 

Poor  Leslie  was  ready  to  cry  out  with  pain 
and  discomfort,  as  the  waggon  jolted  over  the 
patches  of  limestone,  shaking  his  teeth  in  their 
sockets,  and  making  every  bone  and  muscle  in 
his  body  ache,  as  he  lay  cramped  in  his  narrow 
bed  of  torture.  Every  minute  seemed  like  a 
month  to  the  suffering  youth,  and  he  would 
have  given  worlds  to  be  back  in  his  comfortable 
bed  in  Youngsville;  while  he  cursed  his  tor- 
•turers,  whose  fiendish  instincts  he  couldn't  un- 
derstand. But  no  matter  how  much  he 
suffered,  he  wouldn't  cry  out  for  mercy.  *'He 
would  rather  die,"  he  told  himself  a  hundred 
times,  and  then  he  would  make  a  solemn  vow 
to  get  even  with  every  mother's  son  of  his  new 
brothers. 

He  was  almost  unconscious  when  the  leading 
team  stopped,  and  then  he  found  himself  lifted 
out  of  his  narrow  prison,  and  placed  with  his 
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back  against  a  tree.  The  sack  was  pulled 
away  from  his  head,  and  the  bandage  removed 
from  his  eyes.  Standing  in  a  circle  around 
him,  he  saw  fifteen  or  sixteen  men,  all  dressed 
in  black  robes,  and  with  their  faces  hid  in 
masks.  The  moon  shed  a  dim  light  through 
the  trees,  and  he  could  see  the  carriages  in  a 
clear  space  in  the  distance. 

*' Isn't  it  time  you  fellows  quit  this  non- 
sense?'* asked  Leslie  angrily.  "Every  bone  in 
my  body  is  aching." 

"Does  our  brother  begin  to  feel  yellow?" 
asked  the  sepuchral  voice,  mockingly. 

"Yellow — no.  But  this  is  too  much  of  a 
gcod  thing,  and  I'm  tired  of  it,"  said  Leslie. 

"Does  our  brother  wish  to  be  excused  the  rest 
of  the  initiation?  If  so,  I  must  remind  him 
that  he  cannot  be  one  of  us.  Verily,  none  but 
the  brave  deserve  the  honour.  We  cannot  have 
anything  with  a  streak  of  yellow;"  and  the 
others  joined  in  chorus:  "True,  true." 

Of  course,  Leslie  knew  in  his  heart  that  if  he 
drew  back  now,  he  would  be  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  University,  and  even  the  "Prep- 
pies" would  shout  "Yellow"  as  they  passed 
him  in  the  street;  so,  although  he  cursed  him- 
self for  a  fool,  he  set  his  teeth,  and  said  grimly : 
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"Well,  go  ahead  with  the  business;  but  please 
cut  it  short." 

Two  of  the  men  seized  him  and  released  his 
legs,  but  left  his  arms  still  bound.  The  rest 
formed  themselves  two-deep,  and  marched  off 
through  the  wood,  Leslie  between  the  last  two. 
As  they  marched.,  they  chanted  a  mournful 
dirge  to  the  refrain : 

"Our  brother  shows  a  yellow  streak, 
Poor  brother — must  he  die? 
Yes,  brothers,  he  must  die." 

After  marching  a  hundred  yards  or  more, 
they  reached  an  open  space  among  the  trees. 
Two  men  stood  in  the  centre  beside  an  open 
grave.  They  held  spades  in  their  hands,  and 
their  coats  and  black  robes  lay  on  the  grass  be- 
side them;  but  they  still  wore  their  masks. 
The  coffin,  in  which  Leslie  had  made  the  jour- 
ney, stood  near  the  open  grave,  and  before  Les- 
lie was  aware  of  their  intentions,  the  men,  who 
marched  beside  him,  seized  him,  and  threw  him 
on  the  grass,  and  in  a  moment,  he  was  placed 
again  in  the  coffin,  and  the  lid  was  forced  on. 

The  poor  fellow  was  terribly  exhausted;  and 
when  his  assailants  threw  him  forcibly  on  the 
ground,  all  consciousness  was  knocked   out  of 
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him.  So  the  *'Phi  Deltas"  might  have 
spared  themselves  the  rest  of  their  mummery, 
because  the  person  whom  it  was  intended  to  im- 
press, was  totally  unconscious  of  it;  and  when 
a  few  moments  later,  they  ran  silently  from  the 
glade  and  regained  their  vehicles,  Leslie  was 
still  lying  in  a  faint  in  the  open  grave. 

The  *'Phi  Deltas*'  drove  back  to  town  at  easy 
speed,  enjoying  the  refreshments  they  had 
thoughtfully  brought  along;  and  long  before 
they  had  reached  Youngsville,  they  had  ceased 
to  speculate  on  what  Leslie  was  doing,  or  think- 
ing about.  Several  of  the  most  soft-hearted  of 
the  boys  were  averse  to  leaving  him  alone  in 
the  woods  in  the  middle  of  the  night;  but  they 
were  voted  down  by  Gainly,  and  some  of  his 
set,  who  said:  ''Oh!  pshaw;  Murray  will  be 
back  in  town  almost  as  soon  as  ourselves. 
Why,  it's  only  fourteen  miles,  and  most  of  the 
way  is  down  hill." 

And  so  the  "Phi  Deltas"  reached  town  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  having  spent  one 
of  the  most  glorious  nights  in  their  history. 
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CESLIE  lay  unconscious  for  nearly  ten 
minutes.  Vvhen  he  opened  bis  eyes, 
he  thought  that  he  was  still  in  the  box 
on  the  waggon;  but  a  moment  after- 
wards he  remembered  the  scene  in  the  glade, 
and  he  knew  he  must  •  be  in  the  cofifin, 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  moonlight  near 
the  open  grave.  A  feeling  of  suffocation  came 
upon  him,  and  he  became  terror-stricken,  as  he 
thought  that  the}'  must  have  buried  him  alive. 
All  the  stories  that  he  had  ever  heard  about 
people  who  were  buried,  or  supposed  to  be 
buried  alive,  flashed  through  his  brain;  and  he 
almost  lost  consciousness  again  through  sheer 
fright.     He  shrieked  out  a  prayer  to  God  to 
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have  mercy  upon  him;  and  at  the  same 
moment,  he  spasmodically  drew  his  knees  up  to 
his  chest,  and  so  forced  the  lid  off  the  coflSn. 
The  flood  of  moonlight  that  fell  upon  his  face 
seemed  to  him  like  light,  direct  from  the 
Creator,  in  answer  to  his  prayer;  and  he  lay  in 
the  bottom  of  the  coffin,  looking  at  the  little, 
fleecy  clouds  that  chased  each  other  across  the 
face  of  the  moon.  At  last,  by  a  great  effort, 
he  sat  up  in  his  narrow  bed  and  struggled  to  re- 
lease his  hands.  He  expected  to  see  his  friends 
every  moment,  and  to  hear  their  shouts  of 
merry  laughter;  so,  upheld  by  his  pride,  he 
worked  away  silently,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
was  free  and  standing  on  the  grass  gazing  dovm 
at  the  ghastly  box,  that  might  have  been  his 
last  resting-place ;  and  he  turned  away  with  a 
shudder  at  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  sight. 
After  a  while  he  shouted,  wishing  to  let  the 
other  fellows  know  that  he  was  free,  and  ready 
to  go  home ;  but  only  the  faint  echo  of  his  own 
voice,  or  the  cry  of  some  startled  bird,  answered 

him. 

He  reached  the  spot  where  the  carriages  had 
been  hitched,  and  he  shouted  again,  thinking 
that  his  friends  could  not  be  far  away,  and  he 
lost  his  temper,  and  cursed  them  for  being  such 
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a  lot  of  mischief-makers.  He  was  tired  and 
sore,  and  he  sat  on  a  rock  to  rest  his  weary 
bones.  He  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  was  nearly  one  o'clock. 
Then  he  realised  how  sleepy  he  was,  and  he 
said  to  himself:  **I  guess  the  beggars  have 
gone  home  and  left  me  out  here  in  the  woods; 
and  I  suppose  I  had  better  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  sleep  here  till  morning,"  and  he  looked 
around  for  a  soft  place  to  lie  down.  He  took 
his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  and  began  to 
make  knots  of  the  corners,  as  he  had  no  hat, 
and  he  wanted  to  keep  the  insects  out  of  his 
nose  and  ears;  but  just  then,  a  noise  like  the 
shaking  of  peas  in  a  dry  pod  reached  his  ears, 
and  looking  up,  he  saw  a  good-sized  rattlesnake 
poised  in  the  moonlight,  within  ten  feet  of 
where  he  sat.  That  settled  the  question  of 
sleep,  and  he  picked  his  way  carefully  through 
the  wood,  determined  to  strike  the  road,  and 
walk  until  he  came  to  a  house,  or  even  until  he 
reached  Youngsville. 

He  had  no  idea  where  he  was.  and  he  stum- 
bled around  for  an  hour  before  he  struck  a  foot- 
path, which  he  followed  until  it  led  into  a  glade, 
and  there  ended.  Nothing  but  the  memory  of 
the  angry  rattlesnake,  poised  for  its    deadly 
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lunge,  prevented  him    from  throwiDg  himself 
on  the  soft  grass  and  sleeping. 

**I'll  keep  on  walking  till  I  strike  a  house, 
or  until  I  drop  in  my  tracks,"  were  his  mut- 
tered words,  as  he  fashioned  a  staff  from  a 
branch  of  a  small  tree. 

He  was  struggling  along  on  a  small  footpath 
a  half-hour  later,  when  he  saw  a  dim  light 
flashing  through  the  trees. 

"Thank  God,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief. **I  will  be  able  to  get  shelter  noAV  and 
perhaps  in  the  morning,  they  will  take  me  to 
Youngsville. " 

The  light  was  a  greater  distance  than  he  at 
first  thought,  and  the  way  lay  up  a  steep  and 
rough  path ;  but  at  last  he  staggered  on  to  the 
open  space  that  surrounded  the  cabin,  for  it 
was  only  a  rude  hut,  and  he  walked  up  to  the 
door  and  knocked. 

He  heard  a  crash,  as  the  occupant  of  the 
cabin  jumped  fiom  the  chair  he  was  sitting 
on,  and  knocked  it  over  in  his  surprise  and 
haste;  and  a  moment  after,  a  voice  growled 
from  the  little  window,  which  was  about  eight 

feet  from  the  door:  **Who  the  h 1  are  you, 

and  what  do  you  want?" 

**I'm  a  student  from  Youngsville,  and  I've 
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lost  my  way;  and  I'll  be  grateful  to  you  for 
ever  if  you'll  give  me  shelter, "  said  Leslie,  look- 
ing towards  the  window. 

"Student  bed d;  wbo're  you  gittin'  at? 

You'd  best  get  away  from  hyar,  stranger;  this 
ain't  no  hotel,"  snarled  the  voice  angrily. 

**For  God's  sake,  don't  send  me  away," 
groaned  Leslie.  **I'm  dead  beat,  and  I  can't 
walk  another  step  to  save  my  life.  I've  been 
wandering  around  through  the  woods  for  hours, 
and  besides  I'm  willing  to  pay  you  for  shelter." 

"What's  the  matter,  uncle?"  asked  a  sleepy, 
girlish  voice  from  within. 

"Some  d n   stranger  is  skulking  around 

hyar,  and  I'll  bet,  he's  meanin'  no  good  to  us," 
answered  the  gruff  voice.  "Say,  stranger, 
you'd  better  git  from  hyar,  or  it  won't  be  good 
for  your  health." 

Leslie  stepped  back  from  the  door,  so  as  to 
get  a  better  view  of  the  speaker;  but  the 
moment  he  was  in  view  of  the  window,  the 
voice  yelled  out:  "Throw  your  hands  up, 
quick.  Now,  turn  about,  and  git  away  as  fast 
as  you  can,  and  if  you  come  spying  round  here 
again,  I'll  let  daylight  through  you." 

"Have  you  no  pity,  man,"  said  Leslie. 
"Shoot  away,  if  you  want  to  murder  an  un- 
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armed  man.  I  tell  you  again,  I'd  rather  be 
shot  than  go  back  in  the  woods  until  morning. 
Just  let  me  lie  on  your  doorstep,  and  I'll  be 
satisfied."  As  Leslie  spoke  he  could  see  the 
moonlight  gleam  on  the  barrel  of  a  Winchester 
rifle,  which  pointed  steadily  towards  his  heart. 

'*Get  up,  Nita,  and  search  him,  while  I  keep 
him  covered,"  said  the  voice,  a  little  less 
harshly,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  a  small,  pretty 
girl,  with  a  childish  face,  and  soft  curls  cling- 
ing to  her  well-shaped  head,  stepped  out  from 
the  doorway,  and  felt  Leslie's  pockets,  as  he 
held  his  hands  above  his  head. 

*'He's  got  no  guns,  uncle,"  said  the  girl, 
"and  I  think  he's  telling  the  truth;  he's  too 
young  for  a  Revenue,"  and  the  girl  looked  up 
at  Leslie  with  an  expression  of  admiration  for 
his  good  looks. 

*'A11  right,  you  can  come  inside,"  said  the 
man,  and  Leslie  walked  into  the  cabin,  and 
dropped  his  weary  form  into  a  large,  old,  straw 
chair  that  stood  in  a  corner.  The  man,  who 
was  a  giant  in  stature,  with  a  scowling,  though 
good-looking  face,  which  was  marred  by  sev- 
eral ugly-looking  scars,  stood  near  the  win- 
dow, his  Winchester  still  in  bis  hand;  the  girl 
stood  near  the  fire,  looking  fixedly  at  Leslie's 
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face  as  he  sat  on  the  chair,  his  eyes  closed  and 
his  head  thrown  back.  The  light  from  a  blaz- 
ing log  showed  that  she  was  a  pretty  girl,  with 
regular  features,  and  the  milk  and  roses  com- 
plexion not  uncommon  amongst  girls  of  her 
class.  Her  hair  was  cut  short  like  a  man's, 
but  the  rebellious  curls  clustered  all  over  her 
forehead  and  neck,  giving  her  a  piquant  expres- 
sion. She  had  hastily  thrown  on  an  old 
**  mother  hubbard"  at  her  uncle's  call,  but  it 
failed  to  hide  a  pretty  and  graceful  ankle,  and 
a  pair  of  bare  feet,  that  would  have  sent  a 
sculptor  into  raptures. 

Leslie  was,  however,  unconscious  of  her 
charms,  as  he  was  of  his  surroundings;  but  the 
girl  went  to  an  old  corner  cupboard,  and  taking 
a  bottle  from  one  of  the  shelves,  applied  it  to 
his  lips;  and  the  fiery  liquor  that  gurgled  down 
his  throat  soon  brougbt  him  to  his  senses. 

The  cabin  was  built  of  rough  logs ;  but  was 
much  more  comfortable  inside,  than  the  outside 
advertised.  The  room  in  which  they  sat,  was 
about  fifteen  feet  square,  and  at  one  end,  two 
doors  led  into  bedrooms  into  which  the  other 
half  of  the  house  was  divided.  The  partition 
dividing  the  main  room  from  the  bedrooms, 
was  about  eight  feet  high,  its  top  being  four 
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or  five  feet  from  the  sloping  roof;  and  it  was 
neatly  papered,  and  ornamented  by  two  large, 
coloured  battle-scenes,  and  by  a  large  stand, 
containing  several  photographs.  A  rough, 
wooden  table  stood  against  the  wall  near  the 
back  door,  and  tv/o  home-made  rustic  chairs 
and  a  rocking-chair,  as  well  as  the  old  armchair 
in  which  Leslie  was  sitting,  stood  around  the 
room. 

"Are  you  hungry?"  asked  the  girl  kindly, 
when  she  saw  Leslie  open  his  eyes. 

"No,  only  tired,  dead  tired,"  he  answered. 

"Well,  5'ou  'uns  kin  have  my  bed  till 
mornin',"  said  the  old  man  in  a  gruff  voice. 

"Yes,  come  with  me,  you'll  be  better  after 
you  have  had  a  sleep,"  said  the  girl;  and  she 
led  the  way  into  one  of  the  bedrooms,  where 
she  saw  Leslie  throw  himself  on  the  comfort- 
able bed,  and  close  his  eyes  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief. In  a  moment  he  was  asleep,  and  the  girl 
left  the  room,  closing  the  door  softly  after  her. 

"Well,  what  the  hell  will  we  do  with  him?" 
asked  the  old  man,  as  soon  as  the  girl  came 
into  the  outer  room.  "I'm  not  sartin  yet  that 
he's  not  a  damn  spy." 

"He's  no  spy,  uncle,"  said  the  girl;  "we'll 
get  the  whole  story  from  him  in  the  morning. 
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You  needn't  be  afraid;  if  he  was  a  Revenue, 
he  wouldn't  come  here  single-handed,  and 
without  a  gun.     I  guess  he's  a  student,  as  he 

says  he  is." 

They  conversed  in  whispers  for  some  time, 
and  then  the  old  man  left  the  house,  after  cau- 
tioning the  girl  to  yell  for  him  if  the  stranger 
showed  any  signs  of  wakefulness. 

The  girl  opened  a  package  of  chewing  gum, 
and  taking  a  mouthful,  ehe  seated  herself  on 
the  rocking  chair,  facing  the  door  of  the  bed- 
room, and  rocked  and  chewed ;  her  pretty  teeth 
sinking  in  to  the  wax-like  substance,  with  the 
precision  of  a  machine.  Ever}'  now  and  then, 
she  would  catch  the  end  of  the  gum  in  her 
fingers  and  pull  it  out  into  a  long  string,  hold- 
ing the  other  end  between  her  teeth,  and  then 
she  would  gradually  suck  it  into  her  mouth 
again,  with  an  air  of  blissful  content.  It  was 
not  a  pretty  sight.  In  fact,  if  Leslie  had  seen 
it,  he  would  have  thought  it  disgusting;  but  he 
was  sleeping  heavily  in  the  next  room,  and 
only  saw  the  girl  in  his  dreams,  as  a  kind  of 
guardian  angel,  who  was  slaying  immense  rat- 
tlesnakes with  a  fiery  sword,  and  protecting 
him  from  shaggy  demons  armed  with  Win- 
chesters, who  were  trying  to  shoot  him. 
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Chapter 

IV 


Flirting  with  a  Mountain  Girl 

CHE  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  when 
Leslie  at  last  awoke.  He  looked 
around  the  little  apartment  trying  to 
remember  how  he  came  there.  The 
room  was  lighted  partly  from  a  small 
window,  and  partly  from  the  sitting-room, 
and  Leslie  could  see  that  it  was  neatly 
papered,  and  contained  a  table,  on  which  stood 
a  water-jug  and  basin.  There  were  also  a 
couple  of  chairs.  The  events  of  the  preceding 
night  began  to  dawn  on  him  gradually,  and  he 
got  out  of  bed,  with  the  intention  of  washing, 
and  making  further  acquaintance  with  the 
owner  of  the  house.  His  feet  had  scarcely 
touched  the  floor,  when  the  door  was  pushed 
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open,  and  the  bearded  face  of  the  old  man  was 
thrust  in,  a  suspicious  glare  in  his  eyes. 

"Good-morning/'  said  Leslie.  *'If  I  can 
jugde  by  my  feelings,  I  must  have  slept  a  lot; 
I  feel  quite  refreshed  again." 

"I'm  glad  you  do,"  said  the  mountaineer. 
* 'You'll  need  to  be  fresh  before  you  get  to  the 
nearest  town.     Where  do  you  belong?" 

*  *  Youngsville, ' '  answered  Leslie.  *  *  I  belong 
to  Clare  University ;  and  I  will  tell  you  my 
story  as  soon  as  I've  had  a  wash,  if  you  care  to 
hear  it." 

The  man  closed  the  door  with  a  grunt.  His 
suspicions  were  lulled  to  sleep  by  Leslie's 
straight  statement,  and  he  sat  in  the  corner  of 
the  room,  smoking  a  cob  pipe,  until  Leslie 
came  from  the  bedroom  after  he  had  finished 
dressing. 

The  girl  entered  the  kitchen  through  the  back 
door  at  the  same  time,  and  they  listened  atten- 
tively as  Leslie  told  his  story;  the  girl  moving 
about  noiselessly,  making  preparations  for  the 
dinner;  but  not  losing  a  word  of  the  narrative. 

"Sho,  that's  what  that  coffin  and  grave  was 
for,"  ejaculated  the  man,  when  Leslie  reached 
that  portion  of  his  story.  ''One  of  the  boys 
found  it  this   mornin'  about  four  miles  from 
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here,  and  we  was  puzzlin'  to  find  out  what  it 
meant. ' ' 

This  corroboration  of  Leslie's  story  com- 
pletely disarmed  the  suspicions  of  the  old  man, 
and  he  solemnly  shook  hands  with  Leslie,  say- 
ing: *'I  must  'pologize  for  bein'  s'picious  o' 
you ;  but  the  darned  Revenues  make  it  hot  for 
us  so  often,  that  we  never  trust  no  one  until  we 
knows  'em." 

When  Leslie  finished  his  story,  the  man,  who 
introduced  himself  as  Tom  King,  and  the  girl 
as  his  niece,  Nita  King,  invited  Leslie  to  sit  up 
to  the  table,  and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  make 
up  for  his  previous  lank  of  hospitality,  by  being 
more  than  usually  cordial  and  friendly. 

**Have  some  more  middlin',  friend,"  said 
he,  putting  about  two  pounds  of  fat  bacon  on 
Leslie's  plate;  and  Leslie  thought  that  he  had 
never  eaten  a  more  appetising  meal;  but  he 
had  been  fasting  for  nineteen  hours,  and  had 
had  a  good  deal  of  exercise  in  the  meantime. 

The  "middlin'  "  and  the  potatoes  and  the 
corn  were  washed  down  with  "mountain  dew," 
clear  and  bright  as  the  spring  water,  with 
which  Leslie  and  Nita  diluted  theirs,  and  be- 
fore dinner  was  over,  Leslie  had  an  idea  that 
the  liquor  which  he  drank  at  the  meal  was  the 
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direct  cause  of  his  host's  uneasiness  and  sus- 
picion. 

After  dinner,  Captain,  or  Cap.  King,  as  he 
was  called  in  the  mountains  by  his  friends,  left 
the  house. 

*' Don't  hurry  away,  friend.  You're  wel- 
come, now  that  we  know  you,"  and  ho  went 
up  the  hill  back  of  the  cabin,  and  disappeared 
in  the  woods. 

Leslie  sat  in  the  rcom,  and  talked  to  the  girl, 
while  she  washed  up  the  things,  and  put  the 
house  in  order. 

*'Well,  Mister,  I  can't  help  puzzlin'  myself 
about  them  other  boys  you  call  your  friends. 
Why  did  they  have  such  a  spite  m  for  you,  if 
they  were  your  true  friends?" 

''Oh,  that  was  all  done  m  fun,"  explained 
Leslie  laughing.  Now  that  it  was  all  over, 
and  he  was  feeling  comfortable  again,  he  could 
afford  to  laugh  at  the  joke,  although  it  was  on 
himself.     He  was  a  good-natured  lad,  anyway. 

"You  see,  I  asked  to  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Fraternitj^"  he  explained, 
"and  I  agreed  to  stand  any  test  that  they 
might  care  to  offer." 

"But  that  was  real  mean,  to  leave  you  out  in 
the  woods  alone,  and  in  a  grave  too.     Ugh — I 
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would  kill  'em  for  it,''  said   Nita,  with  a  shud- 
der. 

"Well,  'twas  a  pretty  hard  test,  I  admit," 
said  Leslie,  "and  I'm  glad  it's  all  over;  but  I 
bear  them  no  ill  will ;  and  besides,  it  isn't  all 
bad;  you  see  if  I  hadn't  been  left  in  the  woods, 
I  would  never  have  met  you — and  your  Uncle 
Tom."  The  end  of  the  sentence  was  an  after- 
thought. Leslie  had  taken  many  lessons  in 
the  gentle  art  of  flirting — most  of  the  Clare 
University  men  do.  I  never  could  find  out 
whether  the  Youngsville  girls  practise  on  the 
students,  or  the  students  on  the  girls ;  but  I  do 
know  positively,  that  the  majority  of  the  Clare 
boys  are  post-graduates  in  flirtation  long  before 
they  receive  their  University  degrees.  It  was 
quite  natural  for  Leslie  to  pay  compliments  to 
a  pretty  girl,  without  meaning  anything  more 
than  the  mere  wish  to  pass  the  time  pleasantly ; 
but  Nita  was  unused  to  such  language,  and  she 
blushed  with  pleasure,  and  turned  her  face 
away,  as  she  said : 

"Are  you  so  pleased  to  have  found  us  as  all 
that?" 

f  "Yes,  indeed,  I'm  delighted,  and  I  hope  to 
see  more  of  you,  if  your  uncle  will  allow  me 
to  come  again,"  said  Leslie;  although  he  had 
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no  idea  at  that  time  that  he  would  ever  want  to 
set  foot  in  the  little  cabin  again. 

**0h,  I'm  sure  Uncle  Tom  will  be  glad  to  see 
you  often, "  said  the  girl  eagerly.  "It's  only 
fifteen  miles  to  Youngsville,  and  I  suppose 
you've  got  horses  there  that  could  step  it  in  less 
than  two  hours.'* 

"Ob,  yes,  fifteen  miles  is  nothing,  and  I'll 
come  out  here  often  before  the  vacation ;  but 
I'm  going  away  from  Youngsville  in  about  six 
weeks  from  now,"  said  Leslie. 

"Are  you,  indeed?"  said  the  girl,  and  a  dis- 
appointed look  crept  into  her  face,  which  didn't 
escape  Leslie's  eye.  "Where  are  you  going  to 
spend  the  Summer?'*  she  asked. 

"I'm  going  to  Boston,"  said  Leslie.  "You 
know  I  live  in  Boston;  but  I  will  probably 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  New  York  on  a  visit  to 
an  uncle  of  mine  who  lives  there." 

"New  York!  Oh,  my,  are  you  really  going 
to  New  York?  and  I  suppose  yv^u'U  see  Koster 
and  Bial's,  and  the  museum,  and  all  the  other 
nice  places.  I  love  the  museum,  don't  you?" 
said  the  girl  excitedly. 

"Have  you  been  in  New  York?"  said  Leslie 
in  a  surprised  tone. 

The     girl     blushed,     and     hesitated    for    a 
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moment.  Then  she  said:  **Yes,  I  visited  Kew 
York  with  a  friend  two  years  ago,"  then 
abruptly:  *' Let's  go  outside;  it's  smotberin'  in 
here." 

Leslie  saw  that  she  was  embarrassed,  so  be 
changed  the  subject  as  they  walked  outside,  and 
seated  themselves  on  a  large  rock,  which  stood 
near  the  edge  of  the  wood  below  the  cabin. 

'*Do  you  think  I  can  get  a  conveyance  from 
here  as  far  as  Youngsville,  or  even  part  of  the 
way?"  he  asked  the  girl,  as  soon  as  they  were 
seated. 

**You  must  wait  until  Uncle  Tom  comes 
back,"  she  said.  "We  have  a  mule;  but  uncle 
lent  it  to  Bob  Givens  yesterday.  I'm  sure  you 
can  have  the  mule  and  the  waggon  as  soon  as 
he  comes  back.  But  where's  vour  hurry?  Are 
you  growing  tired  of  us  already?"  asked  the 
girl,  looking  eagerly  into  Leslie's  face. 

*'No,  indeed,"  answered  Leslie;  *'I've  en- 
joyed the  day  immensely.  But  I'm  afraid  my 
friends  will  be  alarmed  about  me,  unless  I  get 
back  soon." 

"Let  them  be  alarmed,"  said  the  girl  with 
energy.  "What  right  have  they  not  to  be 
alarmed !  Didn't  they  treat  you  like  a  dog? 
And  why  should  you  worry  about  them?" 
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"That's so, "said  Leslie  laughing.  "It would 
be  fun  to  stay  away  for  a  day  or  two,  and  let 
them  think  that  I'm  dead  or  dying  somewhere. 
That  would  be  paying  them  back  in  their  own 
coin;  and  I'm  hanged  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  do 

it." 

"Well,  there's  nothin'  to  prevent  you  from 
doing  it,"  said  the  girl  eagerly.  "Uncle  Tom 
will  be  glad  to  have  you  here,  when  he  hears 
about  the  joke." 

"I  suppose  you  work  during  the  day,"  said 
Leslie.  *'I'm  wondering  how  I'll  pass  the 
time,  when   you're  w^orking   in  the  fields — that 

is,  if  I  stay." 

"I  don't   work   in   the   fields— that    is,  I  do 

work,    but    not    in    the    house "    the    girl 

stopped,  as  if  she  had  said  something  wrong;' 
but  seeing  that  Leslie  suspected  nothing,  she 
continued:  "Well,  can't  you  whittle?  There's 
lots  of  nice  pine  around,  and  Uncle  Tom  will 
lend  you  his  new  knife." 

"Oh!  I'm  not  much  at  whittling,"  laughed 
Leslie;  "but  if  you  have  any  books  around,  I 
guess  I  can  get  along  all  right." 

"Books — there's  not  one  in  the  place,"  said 
the  girl. 

"Really,"  said  Leslie,  surprised.     "Do  you 
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mean  to  say  that  you  never  read  a  book  or  a 
paper?'' 

"That's  what,"  said  the  girl,  sadly.  "I 
don't  want  you  to  think  that  I  can't  read,"  she 
continued;  *'I  can  write  and  read  too.  I  went 
to  school  until  mother  died,  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  ago;  but  Uncle  Tom  doesn't  believe  in 
books  much,  so  I  don't  get  to  read  very  often. 
But  I  used  to  read  the  paper  every  day  when 
I  was — when  I  was  away." 

*'I'm  very  sorry  for  you,"  said  Leslie,  sym- 
pathetically. "And  if  you  like,  I  will  send 
you  some  books;  or  bring  you  some,  when  I 
come  again." 

"Oh,  that  is  nice  of  you,"  said  the  girl, 
gratefully;  "some  days  I  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do,  and  time  hangs  heavily  on  my  hands." 

"Hellol"  shouted  Leslie,  jumping  up  in  ex- 
citement; "the  house  is  on  fire." 

"Where?"  asked  the  girh  "I  can't  see 
nothin'." 

"Don't  you  see  all  that  smoke  coming  from 
the  chimney?"  said  Leslie,  as  he  ran  towards 
the  door,  "and  the  fire  was  dead  out  when  we 
left  the  house." 

He  rushed  into  the  room;  but  to  his  surprise 
there   was  no  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  he  was 
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peering  up  the  large  chimney,  looking  for  the 
cause  of  the  Bmoke  when  the  girl  came  in,  and 
dragged  him  hack  to  a  seat. 

**For  God's  sake,  sit  down,  and  keep  quiet," 
she  said,  in  a  frightened  voice,  *'and  say, 
please  say  nothing  to  uncle  about  that  smoke 
unless  he  speaks  about  it  himself  first;  if  you 
do,  it  won't  be  good  for  your  health — he  might 
kill  you  before  you  had  time  to  explain  how 
little  you  knew  about  it."  As  she  finished 
speaking,  a  shadow  darkened  the  doorway,  and 
Cap.  King  walked  into  the  room,  saluting 
Leslie,  and  saying  in  a  cheerful  voice: 

'*Well,  stranger,  how  are  you  now?" 
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Chapter 

V 

A  Notorious  Moonshinei 


OLD  Cap.  King  was  one  of  the  most 
notorious  naoonshiners  in  Kentucky; 
and  although  he  had  carried  on  the 
business  of  illicit  distilling  for  over 
twenty  years,  he  had  never  been  caught 
but  once;  and  then  he  proved  an  alibi,  and 
escaped  the  clutches  of  the  law.  He  had 
been  in  over  fifty  desperate  encounters  with  the 
Revenue  oflScers;  and  when  Leslie  made  his 
acquaintance,  he  carried  twenty-five  scars  on 
his  body,  each  representing  a  wound  that  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  men  of  less  vitality  than 
himself. 

After  a  residence    of    twenty    years  in  thti 
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mountains  of  Southern  Kentucky,  as  a  leader 
and  organiser  of  the  moonshiners,  he  had  at  last 
been  driven  away  by  the  Eevenue  officers,  with 
a  dozen  warrants  hanging  over  his  head,  some 
of  them  charging  him  with  murder. 

Now,  Tom  King  was  not  a  bad  man  in  the 
eyes  of  his  neighbours;  in  fact,  if  the  men  and 
women  of  the  mountains  who  knew  him,  were 
put  on  the  stand,  they  would  unhesitatingly 
testify  under  oath,  that  he  was  a  man  of  good 
character,  with  a  reputation  for  peace  and  quiet- 
ness. This  may  seem  strange  to  a  person  not 
accustomed  to  the  Southern  mountaineer;  and 
it  has  only  one  explanation,  namely — that  to 
these  people,  the  manufacture  of  whiskey  is 
just  as  legitimate  a  business  as  the  making  of 
bread ;  and  they  believe  that  they  have  a  right 
to  defend  themselves  against  intruders;  as 
sacred  as  the  right  of  a  farmer  to  keep  trespas- 
sers off  his  land,  or  a  householder  to  close  his 
door  to  unbidden  guests. 

A  famous  preacher  once  tackled  Tom  King 
on  his  evil  ways,  and  read  him  a  severe  lecture. 
When  he  was  finished,  Tom  said  quietly: 

*'I  agree  with  every  word  you've  said. 
Preacher;  only  it  all  argues  as  much  against 
your  trade  as  mine.'' 
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*'  What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  said  the  preacher 
angrily.  "Do  you  mean  to  compare  moon- 
shining  to  preaching  the  Word  of  God?" 

"There  be  some  liking,  sir,"  said  Tom 
politely. 

"Explain  yourself.  I  don't  understand  how 
you  can  find  the  slightest  resemblance,"  said 
the  Circuit  Rider. 

"  Well,  you  ride  around  and  preach  to  earn 
a  living,  and  support  your  family,  don't  you?" 
asked  Tom. 

"Certainly  not.  I  ride  around  to  preach  the 
Word,"  said  the  minister. 

"Do  you  do  it  for  nothing?"  asked  Tom. 

"Preachers  must  live  as  well  as  others,"  said 
the  minister,  avoiding  a  direct  answer. 

"Yes,  that's  so;  but  so  must  we  poor  moun- 
taineers and  our  families,"  said  Tom,  filling 
his  pipe  slowly. 

"But  why  don't  you  send  your  corn  and  meal 
to  market,  and  sell  it  like  respectable  people?" 
argued  the  preacher. 

"We're  twenty  miles  from  town,  and  corn 
sells  for  fifty  cents  a  bushel  when  we  get  there; 
and  even  then,  there's  no  market  for  it  often," 
said  Tom. 

"But  you  break  the  laws  of  your  country,  and 
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lay  yourself  open  to  imprisonment  for  life,  by 
following  your  wicked  calling;  besides  the 
harm  which  the  cursed  liquor  does  to  people 
who  drink  it,''  said  the  preacher,  with  energy. 

*' Suppose  the  Legislature  or  Congress  were 
to  tax  you  for  preaching,  would  you  pay  it?" 
asked  Tom. 

''Certainly  not.  Such  a  law  would  be  un- 
constitutional," answered  the  Circuit  Rider. 

"That's  just  the  word  I  want,"  said  Tom. 
"I  have  heard,  and  I  believe,  that  the  laws 
against  distilling  are  unconstitutional.  "Why 
can't  a  man  do  what  he  likes  with  the  products 
of  his  own  bit  of  ground?  Who  gave  them  the 
right,  over  there  in  Frankfort,  or  in  Congress 
either,  to  suppress  our  liberties?  I  have  heard 
that  they  have  no  power  at  all,  except  what 
they  get  from  the  people;  and  I'll  swear  that 
our  people  round  here  never  gave  them  power 
to  tax  us  for  making  a  drop  of  whiskey,  when 
we  have  no  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  crops 
that  God  gives  us." 

"But  look  at  the  harm  your  cursed  liquor 
does  to  other  people,"  interrupted  the 
preacher. 

"It  doesn'c  harm  anybody,  except  those  that 
wish  to  be  harmed;  and  them  sort  can  get  it 
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from  the  Government,  or  their  agents,  if  they 
can't  get  it  at  home,"  said  Tom. 

Of  course  Tom  King  was  wrong,  and  the 
Preacher  was  right ;  but  I  give  you  this  little 
conversation  to  show  Tom's  views;  and  that's 
how  all  the  moonshiners, — in  fact,  all  the  moun- 
taineers, look  at  the  subject — and  some  people 
who  are  not  mountaineers  hold  the  same 
opinions. 

The  principal  temptation  lies  in  the  high 
Government  tax  of  $1.10  a  gallon,  and  in  the 
cheapness  of  corn.  When  a  man  begins  the 
practice  of  moonsbining,  he  takes  his  life  in  his 
hands,  and  he  knows  it.  The  United  States 
Deputy  Marshals  are  brave  and  daring;  and 
they  are  generally  selected  on  account  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  their  perfect 
fearlessness.  They  generally  raid  a  district 
in  parties  of  from  three  to  six,  and  no  soldier  in 
an  enemy's  country  proceeds  with  greater  cau- 
tion than  these  men,  as  they  steal  along  like 
Indians,  with  finger  pressed  on  the  trigger  of 
their  rifles,  and  eyes  and  ears  alert  for  the 
slightest  sound.  In  some  of  the  moonsbining 
districts,  where  there  are  a  large  number  of 
stills,  a  chain  of  sentries  is  constantly  on  duty ; 
and  the  moment  a  stranger  comes  in  sight,  an 
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alarm  is  given;  and  if  the  stranger  looks  sus- 
picious, or  fails  to  answer  the  questions  put  to 
him  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  ho  is  warned  to 
go  away;  and  if  he's  a  wise  man  he'll  go,  just 
as  quick  as  his  legs  will  carry  him;  otherwise, 
he  is  likely  to  disappear,  or  perhaps  be  found 
ten  miles  nearer  to  civilization,  with  a  bullet 
hole  in  his  heart. 

Occasionally,  the  large  reward  which  the 
United  States  Government  offers  for  the  capture 
of  an  offender  against  its  laws,  tempts  some 
one  in  the  district  to  become  a  traitor  to  his 
fellows.  He  usually  gets  ready  to  leave  his 
country  for  good,  before  giving  the  information 
that  brings  a  large  and  well-armed  posse  down 
on  the  moonshiners.  Then  a  desperate  battle 
is  sure  to  ensue,  unless  the  surprise  is  a  com- 
plete one,  and  many  a  brave  marshal  has  bitten 
the  dust  in  attempting  to  arrest  the  desperate 
distillers  of  untaxed  whiskey. 

Tom  King  had  seen  a  score  of  these  jSghts, 
and  he  had  either  escaped,  or  beaten  the  Revenue 
officers  off.  On  four  or  five  occasions,  his 
wounds  had  been  so  severe,  that  he  had  been 
compelled  to  stay  in  bed  for  months;  but  as 
soon  as  he  could  walk  about  again,  he  bought 
another  still,  and  recommenced  the  practice  of 
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his  trade,  with  as  much  equanimity  as  if  a  bat- 
tle and  a  gun-shot  wound  were  matters  of  every- 
day life,  and  indeed  they  were — to  him. 

On  one  occasion,  a  marshal  and  his  deputy 
got  the  drop  on  Tom,  and  shot  him,  as  he  put 
his  hand  back  to  draw  his  pistol.  The  outlaw 
fell,  and  the  officers  of  the  law  emptied  their 
revolvers  into  him,  and  then  threw  his  body 
into  a  cart,  and  sent  it  to  an  undertaker  for 
burial.  Three  months  later  old  Tom  was  in 
Court  prosecuting  the  officers  for  unlawful 
shooting,  and  he  looked  as  well  and  strong  as 
ever;  although  he  showed  me  eleven  wounds 
which  he  received  at  the  time;  two  of  which 
were  on  the  head,  one  on  his  neck,  two  in  his 
chest,  and  one  in  the  mouth,  which  broke  his 
jaw.* 

The  marshal,  who  led  the  shooting  against 
Tom  on  that  occasion,  was  already  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary for  life,  having  killed  three  men  in  the 
meantime;  and  the  other  one  was  acquitted,  on 
the  ground  that  the  marshal  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible, having  called  the  defendant  to  assist 
him  in  arresting  Tom,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

Tom  left  the  Court  cheerfully ;  but  a  month 

*  This  is  a  fact.— M.  D.  F. 
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later  he  walked  into  the  store  kept  by  his  late 
opponent.  He  was  drunk,  and  the  other  man, 
being  a  coward,  was  afraid  that  Tom  had 
come  for  revenge;  so  the  moment  the  latter 
came  inside  the  door,  he  opened  fire  on  him, 
and  old  Tom  dropped  like  a  stone.  The  mur- 
derer emptied  his  revolver  into  the  prostrate 
body,  and  then  after  reloading,  he  bent  over  his 
victim  to  see  if  his  work  had  been  effective. 
There  was  just  one  spark  of  life  left  in  Tom,  and 
the  very  breath  of  his  enemy  seemed  to  act  as 
a  restorative;  for  with  a  movement,  quick  as  a 
flash  of  lightning,  he  drew  his  pistol,  and  sent 
a  shot  into  the  heart  of  his  opponent,  and  the 
souls  of  the  two  desperate  men,  who  had  been 
deadly  enemies  in  this  life,  went  bounding 
along  together,  to  be  judged  side  by  side,  before 
their  Creator.     (This  is  a  fact. ) 

But  all  this  happened  years  after  Leslie  stum- 
bled on  the  moonshiner's  cabin;  and  as  Tom 
King  had  only  been  a  few  months  in  the  vicin- 
ity, he  was  not  so  notorious  as  he  became  later. 
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Chapter 

VI 

A  Private  "Still" 


[ELL,  stranger,  bow  are  you  now?"  was 
King's  salutation,  as  he  entered  the 
house. 

** Thanks  to  your  kindness,  I'm  quite 
well;  and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  going  now," 
said  Leslie. 

"Don't  hurry,  boy.  Ycu're  welcome  to  stay 
as  long  as  you  care  to,"  said  Tom,  as  he  took  a 
seat.  *'I  would  like  to  hear  all  the  news,  any- 
how; it's  been  a  good  time  since  I've  been  to 
the  town." 

So  Leslie  and  King  chatted  in  a  friendly 
manner,  Nita  busying  herself  preparing  for 
supper. 

"Uncle  Tom,"  interrupted  Nita,  *'we  was 
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saying  that  it  would  be  fun  to  have  him,"  nod- 
ding towards  Leslie,  *'stay  here  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  let  the  other  'uns  think  that  he  was 

dead." 

*' Dog-gone  my  skin,  if  that  there  isn't 
prime,"  laughed  old  Tom,  slapping  his  knee; 
"and  it  will  serve  the  darned  skunks  right  for 
serving  a  friend  such  a  blamed  mean  trick." 

So  it  was  settled  that  Leslie  should  stay  un- 
til early  Monday  morning,  when  Nita  would 
drive  him  as  far  as  the  first  toll-gate  from 
Youngsvilie. 

Leslie  shrewdly  suspected  that  old  Tom  was 
a  moonshiner;  and  so  that  evening,  as  they 
sat  outside  the  door,  he  began  an  attack  on  the 
taxation  of  necessities,  that  enraptured  old  Tom 
by  its  eloquence.  Leslie  had  often  /discussed 
questions  of  this  kind  at  the  weekly  /  iebates  of 
his  Club,  in  the  College  Chapel,  and  |  e  tried  to 
remember  all  the  arguments  he  had  I  ver  heard 
in  favour  of  the  complete   freedom    of   human 

action. 

Old  Tom's  opinion  of  Leslie  went  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  as  he  listened  to  the  latter' s  argu- 
ments; and  when  Leslie  attacked  the  whole 
system  of  Internal  Eevenue,  reviling  the  hated 
gangers,  and  paying  a  high  tribute  to  the  dar- 
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ing  and  intrepid  moonshiners,  who  had  the 
pluck  to  follow  their  convictions  in  spite  of  a 
tyrannous  Government,  old  Tom  could  restrain 
himself  no  longer. 

"Whoop,"  he  yelled.  **Give  me  your  hand. 
I'd  give  the  best  barrel  of  whiskey  I  ever 
brewed,  if  the  boys  down  where  I  come  from, 
could  hear  you.  You're  the  right  sort,  any- 
how. Bring  out  the  jug,  Nita,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  girl,  "and  let's  have  a  drink. 
Whoop,"  he  yelled  again,  making  the  moun- 
tains and  woods  ring  with  answering  echoes. 
"Say,  Mister,  you  talk  better'n  the  Circuit 
Rider,  and  your  words  suit  me  better." 

Leslie  was  delighted  with  his  success;  and 
he  couldn't  restrain  a  grin,  as  he  continued  to 
pour  forth  his  borrowed  phrases  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  the  old  man.  He  felt  uneasy  when  Nita 
brought  out  an  immense  jug  and  some  cups; 
and  eld  Tom,  filling  a  cup  to  the  brim,  passed 
the  beverage  to  him,  saying:  "There  you  are, 
my  boy — the  purest  drink  made  on  earth.  No 
Revenue  ever  cast  his  eye  on  that ;  and  the  fel- 
lows do  say,  that  there's  none  made  in  the 
mountains  like  old  Tom  King's." 

Leslie  sipped  the  fiery  liquid;  and  when  old 
Tom's  eyes  were  turned  away,  he  emptied  the 
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cup  on  the  ground,  as  he  disliked  alcoholic 
liquors  of  all  kinds;  but  the  old  man,  seeing 
the  empty  cup,  shouted:  *' Bravo,  boy;  that's 
the  way  to  drink  good  liquor ;  never  make  two 
licks  at  a  cup,"  and  he  filled  the  vessel  to  the 
brim  again. 

I'm  sorry  to  have  to  record,  that,  when 
Leslie  staggered  into  the  bedroom  two  hours 
later,  he  was  hopelessly  drunk.  Old  Tom  was 
lying  stupefied  on  the  grass  outside;  and  the 
pretty  Nita  had  retired  an  hour  before,  with 
her  curly  head  very  much  muddled,  from  the 
effects  of  a  cup  of  mountain  dew,  sweetened 
with  molasses. 

Next  morning,  Leslie  was  awakened  b}^  a 
splitting  headache.  He  got  up,  and  bathed  his 
face  in  cold  water;  and  then  walked  into  the 
outer  room,  where,  by  the  signs  of  a  disordered 
breakfast  table,  he  guessed  that  his  friends  had 
already  gone  about  their  daily  work. 

His  debauch  of  the  previous  evening  had 
temporarily  destroyed  his  appetite;  and  so  he 
left  the  house,  with  the  intention  of  taking  a 
stroll  through  the  wooJs.  He  unconsciously 
dropped  into  the  footpath  that  led  from  the 
back  door  up  the  rough  incline  into  the  forest. 
The  grandeur  of  the  scene  impressed  him,  and 
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he  reproached  himself  with  being  so  weak  as 
to  make  a  beast  of  himself,  just  for  the  sake  of 
propitiating  an  old  savage,  and  an  ignorant 
country  girl,  who,  although  pretty  and  attrac- 
tive in  her  present  surroundings,  would  be  like 
a  daisy  placed  in  a  Worcester  vase  with  Amer- 
ican Beauty  roses,  if  she  were  transplanted  to  a 
Youngsville  sitting-room. 

He  seated  himself  on  a  fallen  tree,  and  gazed 
about  him,  entranced  by  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape- An  open  space  of  ten  or  twelve  acres  lay 
in  front  of  him ;  and  the  bright  sun,  shining  on 
the  growing  wheat,  gave  it  a  colour  richer  than 
the  brightest  emerald.  Bordering  the  field, 
were  erected  rough  supports,  and  on  these  were 
trimmed  vines,  whose  verdure  gave  promise  of 
a  rich  crop  of  luscious  grapes.  Behind  the 
vines,  the  forest  trees  reared  their  massive 
limbs  aloft,  the  leaves  showing  a  hundred 
shades  of  colour,  and  being  relieved  at  brief  in- 
tervals by  the  white,  wax-like  flower  of  the 
dogwood  tree,  or  the  beautiful  clinging  redbud. 
Birds  of  brilliant  plumage  flashed  from  tree  to 
tree,  filling  the  air  with  sweet  sounds;  the 
notes  of  the  beautiful  cardinal,  nuingling  with 
the  varied  song  of  the  cat-bird,  and  the  little 
mocking-bird  imitating  the  song  of  both,  and 
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seeming  to  jeer  at  their  want  of  skill;  the  rat- 
ta-ta-tat  of  the  red-headed  woodpecker,  followed 
by  its  shrill  cry  of  alarm,  as  a  hawk  sails  grace- 
fully into  view ;  and  the  mournful  cry  of  the 
whip-poor-will,  giving  a  tinge  of  sadness  to  the 
whole,  and  seeming  to  say:  "Oh!  Oh!  Oh!" 
as  if  crying  to  the  great  Creator  to  spare  the 
ungrateful  men,  who  can  live  in  such  a  beauti- 
ful world,  and  continually  sin  against  their 
nature  and  against  their  God. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  Leslie 
continued  his  walk  through  the  wood.  He  cir- 
cled the  cornfield,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
that  at  its  western  edge  the  ground  became  sud- 
denly steep;  and  he  was  quite  breathless,  when 
he  at  last  scrambled  to  the  crest  of  the  knob. 
The  cabin  was  much  nearer  than  he  thought; 
and  he  found  that  the  hill  on  which  he  stood, 
was  but  one  of  a  large  number  which  stretched 
for  miles  to  the  west  and  south,  lookmg  like  the 
Bell-tents  of  an  army ;  but  the  valleys  between, 
as  well  as  the  hills  right  up  to  their  lofty  crests, 
were  thickly  wooded. 

As  Leslie  stood  on  the  *'knob,"  silently  en- 
joying the  magnificent  view,  he  thought  he 
heard  old  Tom's  voice  below  him,  and  he 
descended  the  hill  towards  the  point  from  whence 
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it  came.  About  halfway  down,  the  hill  be- 
came almost  perpendicular,  and  as  he  scrambled 
like  a  squirrel  from  branch  to  branch,  he 
slipped  on  the  smooth  pine  needles ;  and  in  a 
moment  he  fell,  crashing  through  some  thickly- 
growing  vines,  and  landed  on  a  little  open 
space,  in  front  of  a  cave. 

There  was  an  oath,  followed  by  a  shot,  and 
a  bullet  surged  through  his  hair;  but  at  the 
same  time  old  Tom's  voice  shouted:  '^Holdup, 
he's  all  right,"  and  the  old  man  and  Nita  ran 
out,  and  lifted  Leslie  to  his  feet. 

*'Are  you  hurt?"  asked  the  girl,  anxiously. 

"I  think  not;  but  it  was  a  close  shave,"  said 
Leslie,  laughing,  as  he  ran  his  hand  through 
his  hair;  and  then  stooped  to  pickup  an  old 
straw  hat  of  Tom's  that  he  had  been  wearing. 

**It  was  Cage  as  fired,"  explained  old  Tom. 
*'He  thought  as  you  was  a  Revenue,  and  he  let 
go  before  I  could  stop  him." 

**Cage"  was  a  gaunt,  sallow-looking  moun- 
taineer of  twenty  or  so,  on  whose  sunburnt  face 
grew  a  crop  of  dirty,  straw-coloured  whiskers, 
of  which  he  was  immensely  proud.  His  greet- 
ing of  Leslie  was  anything  but  cordial,  as  he 
was  madly  in  love  with  Nita,  and  he  didn't  at 
all  approve  of  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which 
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both  old  Tom  and  the  girl  spoke  of  their  guest ; 
and  he  was  conscious  that  Leslie's  weli-tittmg 
clothes  and  trim,  athletic  figure  showed  his 
own  slouching  frame  in  an  unfavourable  light; 
and  somehow,  he  didn't  feel  nearly  so  proud  of 
his  tangled  beard  as  before  he  had  studied  Les- 
lie's smooth,  clean  face. 

*'How  d've,"  was  his  only  salutation,  when 
he  was  introduced  to  Leslie;  and  he  slunk  back 
into  the  cave,  cursing  himself  for  missmg  his 
well-intended  shot.  ^ 

**Come  inside,"  said  old  Tom  hospitably. 
^'Make  yourself  at  home,  boy.  Nita  will  show" 
you  the  plant,  if  you'll  'scuse  me,  as  I'm  pretty 

busy.''  J  , 

Leslie  followed  Nita  into  the  cave,  and  he 
was  surprised  by  its  size.     The  roof  was  nearly 
twenty  feet  high,  and  the  room   was   almost 
oval,  narrowiLg   towards  the  openmg,  whicn 
was  only  three  or  four  feet  wide.     There  was  a 
clear  floor  space  of  nearly  tbirty  feet  by  about 
twelve,  and  towards  the  back  of  the  cave  there 
was  a  narrow  passage,  dark  and  low,  leading 
into  the  heart  of  the  hill.     An  immense  copper 
still  stood  near  the  doorway,  under   which  a 
furnace,  filled  with  blazing  logs,  was  burning. 
The  steam  from  the  contents  of  the  copper  was 
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carried  off  through  a  ** goose  neck"  to  the 
**worm/'  which  was  encased  in  an  immense  tub 
at  the  other  end  of  the  dark  passage.  A  moun- 
tain stream,  cold  as  ice,  gurgled  through  the 
cave  at  the  other  end  of  this  passage,  and 
passed  through  an  opening  down  the  mountain 
side. 

Nita  explained  the  whole  process  of  making 
whiskey  to  Leslie,  and  pointed  out  the  different 
pieces  of  apparatus  and  their  use.  Everything 
about  the  place  had  been  made  by  old  Tom 
himself,  except  the  copper  still  and  worm. 

Leslie  watched  old  Tom  and  Cage  refill  the 
mash  tubs,  which  stood  about  the  cave,  with 
meal.  Some  of  the  tubs,  the  contents  of  which 
had  already  fermented,  were  emptied  by  Cage, 
who  used  a  large  ladle  with  which  to  transfer 
the  beer  from  the  mash  tubs  to  the  copper. 
The  steam  arising  from  this,  passed  through 
the  "goose  neck"  to  the*' worm,"  and  was  then 
condensed  into  liquid  by  the  cold  water  of  the 
spring.  This  is  what  the  moonshiners  call  the 
"first  run,"  and  the  liquid  thus  obtained,  is 
called  "singles";  after  it  has  been  redistilled,  it 
is  called  "doubles,"  and  is  then  marketable 
whiskey.  The  specimens  of  his  art,  which  old 
Tom  showed  to  Leslie,  were  as  clear  as  the  pur- 
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est  water,  as  the  old  outlaw  scorned  the  idea  of 
contaminatiDg  his  whiskey  by  the  colouring 
agents  used  by  the  regular  distillers. 

After  Leslie  had  made  the  round  of  the  cave, 
he  sat  on  a  rock  and  watched  the  old  man 
manipulate  the  mash.  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  whole  process;  and  he  told  the  old 
man  that  he  had  learned  more  practical  chemis- 
try than  he  had  ever  learned  at  school.  He 
watched  Cage  as  he  sawed  some  big  logs  and 
stuffed  them  into  the  furnace;  and  then  he 
noticed  with  surprise  that  there  was  no  chim- 
ney, and  he  remembered  that  he  had  seen  no 
smoke  before  he  entered  the  cave.  He  walked 
to  the  back  of  the  furnace,  and  examined  it 
carefully.  It  was  built  close  up  to  the  wall  of 
the  cave,  and  he  guessed  that  the  smoke  must 
be  conducted  outside  through  pipes. 

"Where  does  your  smoke  go  to?"  he  asked 
old  Tom,  suddenly.  "I  didn't  see  any  from 
the  outside." 

**Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  old  man,  rub- 
bing his  hands,  gleefully.  "The  Revenues  will 
never  be  drawn  here  by  the  smoke  from  my 
still ;  it  takes  an  old  fox  to  fool  them  fellows. 
Tr}^  a  guess,  boy. ' ' 

"I  can  guess  first  time,"  said  Leslie.     "It's 
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conducted  underground  to  your  house,  and 
escapes  through  your  chimney.*' 

*' Dog- gone  you,  boy,  how  did  you  find  out?" 
asked  the  old  man  suspiciously,  while  Cage 
glowered  at  Leslie,  fingering  his  revolver  nerv- 
ously. 

Leslie's  explanation  put  the  old  man  in  good 
humour;  and  Leslie  congratulated  him  on  his 
cleverness  until  old  Tom's  opinion  of  the  flat- 
terer went  higher  than  ever. 

After  a  while  Nita  said:  "I  have  to  go  home 
and  get  the  dinner  ready;  but  you  can  stay 
here  with  the  men,  if  you  like." 

"If  you  don't  mind,  I'll  go  with  you,"  said 
Leslie.  *'I've  seen  euough  of  this  wonderful 
cave;  and  I  want  to  get  out  in  the  sun  again." 

Cage  scowled  after  the  pair  as  they  left  the 
cave;  and  he  cursed  this  easy-going  stranger 
who  spoke  to  Nita  just  as  if  she  were  an  ordi- 
nary girl,  while  he  could  never  find  the  right 
word  to  say  Vv^hen  he  was  in  her  presence. 

Nita  led  the  way  when  they  got  out  on  the 
little  plateau.  She  lifted  a  large  bunch  of 
laurel,  and  held  it  up  for  Leslie  to  pass  under. 

"We  hardly  ever  come  and  go  by  the  same 
track,"  she  explained,  "as  we  don't  want  to 
leave  any  marks.     Let's  climb  the  knob  a  little 
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bit,  and  then  we  can  go  down   at  the  other 

side." 

Leslie  followed  her,  and  in  five  minutes  they 
were  in  the  open  space  near  the  cabin. 

"I've  enjoyed  the  morning  more  than  I  can 
"tell  you,  Nita,"  said  Leslie,  ''and  although  I 
felt  pretty  bad  when  I  got  up  this  morning— I 
felt  as  if  the  world  was  upside  down,  in  fact— 
I  feel  like  a  bird  now.  That  whiskey  of  yours 
is  hot  stuff,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,    it's    pretty    good,"    assented    Nita. 
"Folks  down  in  Knott  County,  where  we  used 
to  live,  say  that  Uncle  Tom  makes  the  best 
liquor  in  the  State.     I   don't  often   touch   it 
myself;  but  sometimes  when  I  feel  blue,  a  cup- 
ful sweetened  with   'lasses  feels  pretty  good." 
Leslie    was    surprised,   and    somewhat  dis- 
gusted, with  this  frank   confession.     He  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  petite  girl  with 
short,  babyish  curls,  and  innocent  face,  couldn't 
be  more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen    years  of 
age,  and  yet  her  words  and  actions  on  several 
occasions  made  him  think  her  much  older.     To 
settle  the  matter  in  his  own  mind,  he  said : 

"Nita,  I'm  going  to  send  you  a  present  for 
your  next  birthday;  when  is  it?" 

**The4th  of  July,"  answered  Nita,  without 
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hesitation.  "I  always  remember  it  on  'count 
of  the  celebration.  I'm  t wenty -three, "  she 
added  proudly. 

** Twenty-three,"  said  Leslie  in  surprise, 
"I  would  never  have  thought  so.  Why,  you 
don't  look  more  than  seventeen." 

"Oh,  don't  I?"  said  Nita,  with  a  pout,  and 
evidently  not  at  all  pleased.  "Let  me  tell  you, 
that  lots  have  told  me  that  I'm  well  built,  and 
well-developed." 

"Oh,  certainly,  that's  quite  right,"  said  Les- 
lie, seeing  his  mistake,  and  that  ordinary  com- 
pliments wouldn't  do  with  Nita.  "I  didn't 
mean  that,  I  assure  you.  Your  figure  is  per- 
fect ;  but  I  only  referred  to  your  *milk-and-roses' 
complexion;  that  looks  like  a  young  girl's." 

"'Pears  to  me  that  you  didn't  eat  much 
breakfast,"  remarked  Nita,  as  she  looked  at 
the  table,  pretending  to  ignore  the  compliment. 

"No,  I  couldn't  touch  anything.  My  head 
was  splitting,  and  my  throat  and  tongue 
parched  when  I  awoke;  and  I  hurried  into  the 
air,  after  drinking  some  water.  But  I'll  do 
justice  to  dinner,"  said  he  with  a  laugh. 

They  chatted  in  a  friendly  manner  until  old 
Tom  came  in,  an  hour  later;  and  then  they  sat 
down,  and  enjoyed   Nita's  middlin*  and  corn 
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bread;  but  Leslie  wouldn't  touch  the  whiskey 
with  which  old  Tom  washed  his  food  down, 
being  satisfied  with  the  delicious  water  from 
the  cave. 

Next  morning  at  daylight,  Nita  knocked  at 
Leslie's  door,  and  summoned  him  to  breakfast. 
When  he  came  out,  old  Tom  was  still  asleep 
on  a  pile  of  skins  in  the  corner  of  the  room; 
and  he  snored  away  peacefully  until  Nita 
called  him  to  say  good-bye  to  Leslie. 

**Come'n  see  us  again,  boy,"  said  the  old 
man,  as  he  sat  up  on  his  improvised  bed,  and 
shook  hands  with  Murray.  '*  We've  enjoyed 
your  company  right  smart;  and  I'll  be  glad  to 
have  you  for  a  day  or  a  week — and  say, ' '  he 
called  out,  as  Leslie  climbed  into  the  waggon 
beside  Nita,  **if  you  have  much  time,  you'd 
'blige  me  if  you'd  write  out  them  words  you 
spoke  'bout  the  Constitution  and  taxes.  I  try 
to  think  of  them,  but  although  I  know  it  all  in 
my  own  mind,  darn  me,  if  I  can  say  a  word  of 
it." 

**  All  right,"  laughed  Leslie.  **I'llsend  it  to 
you,  or  bring  it  the  next  time  I  come." 

For  two  miles  there  was  no  road,  nothing 
but  a  waggon-track,  and  in  many  places  that 
passed  through  the  wood,   and  was  lost;  but 
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Nita  knew  the  way  well,  and  as  they  drove 
along,  she  pointed  out  the  landmarks  to  Les- 
lie, so  that  he  might  be  able  to  find  his  way  to 
the  cabin  when  he  returned.  It  was  ten  o'clock 
when  they  reached  the  toll-gate  near  Youngs- 
ville,  and  Leslie  said  good-bye,  after  promising 
again  to  see  Nita,  and  bring  her  some  books,  in 
the  near  future. 
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Leslie  Learns  Moonshining 

CESLIE  went  straight  to  one  of  the  class- 
rooms, and  a  member  of  the'* Phi  Delta" 
Society,  who  was  present,  thought  it  was 
Leslie's  ghost  at  first,  as  the  latter  entered 
the  room  and  took  his  seat.  In  fact,  the  fraternity 
had  been  in  a  terrible  "funk"  about  Murray's 
disappearance,  and  they  had  determined  to  or- 
ganise a  search-party  that  afternoon  if  he 
wasn't  heard  from.  Of  course  Leslie  received 
a  "zero"  from  every  professor  to  whom  he  re- 
cited, as  he  didn't  know  a  word  of  any  of  his 
lessons. 

He  tried  to  escape  to  his  room  when  the  recita- 
tions and  lectures  for  the  day  were  over,  but 
the  whole  body  of  "Phi  Deltas"  was  waiting 
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for  him,  and  they  carried  him  off  to  the  athletic 
field,  where  they  seated  him  on  the  grand  stand, 
and  listened,  breathless,  as  he  recited  his  ad- 
ventures, first  swearing  them  all  to  secrecy. 
Of  course  he  didn't  give  them  any  idea  as  to 
the  locality  of  the  still,  nor  did  he  mention  the 
names  of  his  new  friends;  but  he  descanted 
about  Nita's  beauty  and  charms,  and  told  of 
the  many  favours  shown  to  himself,  with  a 
great  deal  of  exaggeration  to  be  sure,  until  he 
was  envied  by  every  man  of  the  "Phi  Deltas," 
and  he  felt  that  he  had  completely  turned  the 
tables  on  his  brothers  of  the  Society. 

But  his  boasting  had  an  effect  that  he  didn't 
dream  of.  The  boys  didn't  say  much  about  the 
moonshiners,  but  before  ten  o'clock  that  night 
every  girl  in  Youngsville  knew  about  the 
** Angelic  Nita,"  as  Leslie  had  called  her;  and 
more  than  one  of  the  young  ladies  had  spite- 
fully chaffed  Miss  Riach  on  the  subject  of  her 
mountain  rival. 

So,  when  Leslie  called  on  Miss  Riach  next 
night,  the  young  lady  sent  out  to  say  that  she 
was  *' Not  at  home." 

Leslie  believed  the  servant,  and  he  called 
again  next  evening,  feeling  rather  jealous  as 
he  pulled  the  bell;  for,  as  he  walked  up  the 
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steps  on  to  the  verandah,  he  saw  his  old  rival, 
Gainly,  sitting  in  the  parlour,  chatting  with 
Miss  Riach. 

'*Miss  Riach  says  she  is  not  at  home,  sir," 
said  the  negro  wench  who  opened  the  door,  be- 
fore Leslie  could  open  his  mouth. 

*'Not  at  home!"  cried  he  in  astonishment. 
**Why,  I  saw  her  a  moment  ago,  as  I  came  to 
the  door." 

*'Yes,  sir;  but  she  told  me  to  say  that  she 
wasn't  at  home  to  you  any  more,"  said  the  girl; 
and  as  she  closed  the  door  in  his  face,  Leslie 
had  to  turn  away,  although  his  heart  was  boil- 
ing with  rage.  He  never  suspected  the  real 
reason  of  Miss  Riach's  anger,  and  several  days 
passed  before  one  of  the  boys  explained  the 
matter  to  him.  His  anger  was  increased  when 
nearly  all  the  girls  in  town  cut  him ;  and  so, 
when  the  *' Phi  Deltas"  met  on  the  following 
Friday,  Leslie  was  in  a  very  bad  temper. 

Gainly  was  fool  enough  to  say  something 
about  the  "Angelic  Nita,"  and  in  a  moment 
the  two  youngsters  were  so  tangled  up  on  the 
floor,  with  arms  and  legs  flying  about  in  all 
directions,  that  it  took  several  minutes  to  pull 
them  apart.  Superfluous  clothing  was  re- 
moved, and  Leslie,  having  time  to  get  cool,  put 
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his  hands  up,  with  the  firm  determination  to 
whip  his  enemy.  And  he  did  it.  Gainly  was 
the  heavier  man;  but  Leslie's  hard  training, 
and  the  science  he  had  acquired  under  the 
Physical  Director,  gave  him  an  advantage,  and 
in  two  minutes,  Mr.  Gainly  was  unconscious, 
with  both  eyes  black,  and  several  teeth  gone 
from  the  front  of  his  mouth.  Leslie  had  an 
ugly  cut  on  his  knuckles,  where  they  had  come 
in  contact  with  his  opponent's  teeth,  but  other- 
wise he  was  unhurt. 

The  "Angelic  Nita"  was  left  severely  alone 
after  this;  but  Leslie  made  little  headway  in 
recovering  his  lost  ground  in  Youngsville 
society. 

One  good  thing  about  this  was,  that  Leslie 
devoted  more  time  to  his  books ;  and  he  was 
gradually  forging  his  way  towards  the  head  of 
his  class  again,  when,  one  Saturday,  two  weeks 
before  Commencement,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
fit  of  restlessness.  He  had  almost  forgotten 
Nita  and  her  uncle,  and  was  looking  forward 
to  the  vacation,  and  to  his  trip  home  to  Boston. 
But,  on  this  particular  Saturday,  he  felt  an  ir- 
resistible desire  to  see  his  friends  again,  and 
his  conscience  reproached  him  with  not  having 
kept  his  promise  to  old  Tom  and  Nita. 
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So  he  went  to  his  room  and  selected  some 
books,  which  he  made  into  a  parcel.  He  then 
went  to  a  livery  stable,  and  hired  a  good  saddle 
horse;  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  loping 
along  the  turnpike  towards  the  hills. 

It  was  long  past  twelve  when  he  struck  the 
waggon  road;  and  as  he  wasn't  sure  of  the 
path,  he  allowed  his  horse  to  walk,  while  he 
kept  a  lookout  for  the  landmarks.  He  was 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  cabin  when 
he  noticed  the  head  of  a  man  peeping  from  be- 
hind a  tree,  a  little  distance  ahead.  He  drew 
his  revolver,  for  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
be  armed,  and  when  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
tree  he  shouted:  *'Hullo,  friend,  why  don't 
you  show  yourself?" 

Leslie  recognised,  in  the  skulking  form  that 
stepped  from  behind  the  tree  on  his  challenge, 
the  man  Cage,  whom  he  knew  to  be  Tom 
King's  factotum.  The  mountaineer  walked 
towards  Leslie,  a  scowl  on  his  face,  and  his 
right  hand  behind  his  back,  holding  a  pistol. 
Leslie  saw  murder  in  his  eye,  and  he  raised  his 
hand,  taking  a  steady  aim. 

** Don't  shoot,"  yelled  the  cowardly  Cage,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  gleaming  barrel  of  Leslie's 
pistol.     *'I  mean  you  no  harm." 
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**Just  drop  that  gun,  then,"  commanded 
Leslie,  knowing  too  well  what  the  invisible 
hand  held. 

**I  didn't  know  you  'uns.  I  thought  you  was 
a  Revenue,"  snarled  Cage,  as  he  discreetly 
dropped  the  revolver  on  the  green  grass. 

**Now,  step  back  until  I  tell  you  to  stop,  and 
hold  your  hands  up — quick." 

Leslie  jumped  off  his  horse  and  secured  the 
pistol;  and  then  mounted  again,  and  said  to 
Cage,  as  he  rode  away:  *'I'm  going  on  to 
King's.  If  you  want  your  gun,  you  can  come 
on  there  and  get  ifc." 

When  he  reached  the  cabin  he  hitched  his 
horse,  and  went  inside ;  but  there  was  no  one 
there,  so  he  determined  to  go  to  the  cave. 

He  had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  his 
way;  but  at  last  he  reached  the  laurel  bush, 
which  he  knew  concealed  the  plateau,  and  he 
called  out:  ** Hullo,  Tom — hullo,  Nita;  don't 
shoot.  It's  me — Leslie  Murray,  from  Youngs- 
ville." 

In  a  moment  Nita  was  out  on  the  plateau, 
peering  through  the  laurel;  and  when  she  saw 
Leslie,  she  rushed  through,  and  almost  hugged 
him  in  her  delight. 

**Come  right  in,"  she  cried.     *' Uncle  Tom 
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will  be  back  in  an  hour  or  two;  he's  just  gone 
to  Paradise  with  a  barrel." 

"Where's Paradise?"  asked  Leslie,  laughing. 
"I'd  like  to  go  there  myself." 

"Oh !  you  can  go  there  'most  any  time,"  said 
Nita  seriously.  *'It's  only  two  miles  from 
here;  but  it's  not  much  of  a  village.  What 
have  you  got  in  the  bundle?" 

Leslie  told  her  that  he  had  brought  some 
books  as  he  promised. 

"I  knew  you  would,"  said  the  girl  proudly; 
"although  that  nasty  thing,  Cage,  said  that 
you  would  never  come  again." 

This  reminded  Leslie  of  his  meeting  with 
Cage,  and  he  told  Nita  all  about  it. 

"Yes,  and  he'd  'a'  killed  you,  too,"  said  she. 
"He  doesn't  love  you  a  bit,  although  he  won't 
say  what  you've  done  to  him;  and  he  tried  to 
say  mean  things  about  you  to  Uncle  Tom ;  but 
uncle  shut  him  up  quick,  and  said  you  were 
the  clearest-headed  chap  that  he  ever  met,  and 
that  you  were  worth  a  carload  like  Cage. 
And  Cage  cried,  he  was  so  mad." 

"Let  me  help  you,"  said  Leslie,  as  Nita 
took  an  axe  to  chop  some  wood  for  the  furnace; 
and  he  sawed  and  chopped  and  kept  the  still 
singing  a  lively  tune  until  old  Tom   came  m. 
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The  old  man  had  heard  the  strange  voice  talk- 
ing and  laughing  as  he  came  near  the  entrance 
to  the  cave;  and  his  long  pistol  was  cocked 
dangerously  as  he  peeped  through  the  door- 
way. A^hen  he  recognised  Leslie,  he  pocketed 
the  pistol,  and  walked  in,  saying:  *'How  d'ye, 
boy.     You're  welcome.  I  hope  I  see  you  well." 

*'Quite  well.  Captain,"  answered  Leslie, 
shaking  hands  with  the  old  man.  **I'm  glad 
to  see  you  well  yourself." 

"Oh!  I'm  tolerable,  thank  you.  I'm  glad 
to  see  you  givin'  her  a  help  with  the  fire,"  said 
Tom,  as  he  stirred  the  mash  in  one  of  the  tubs. 
**  We're  a-rustlin'  here,  try  in'  to  get  a  load 
ready  before  Tuesday.  The  Revenues  ha'  been 
raidin'  down  home,  and  there's  not  a  still  run- 
nin'  in  Knott  County;  so  two  of  the  boys  come 
up  to  me  for  a  supply." 

*'I  hope  you'll  let  me  help  you,"  said  Les- 
lie. *'I  needn't  be  back  in  Youngsville  before 
Tuesday;  and  I'd  rather  work  than  loaf  around 
and  do  nothing." 

**rm  obliged,"  said  old  Tom,  *'and  you'll 
save  me  a  lot  of  trouble,  as  that  darned  skunk, 
Cage,  isn't  worth  his  salt  lately.  He's  mopin' 
about  like  a  blamed  idiot,  and  he  made  me  so 
mad  yesterday  that  I  hit  him  over  the  head 
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with  a  bit  of  hickory,  and  told  him  to  git  out 
Of  course,  the    boys  from    down  home   would 
help  me;  but  I'm  nicely  fixed  here,  and  I  don  t 
want  to  let  too  many  know  how  to  get  to  the 
cave.     What's  everybody's  secret  is  nobody  s 

secret."  a     *■  *■ 

So  Leslie  Murray  took  his  coat  off  and  set  to 
work  to  break  Uncle  Sam's  laws  against  illicit 
distilling  with  as  much  vim  as  any  moonshiner 
of  them  all;  and  he  went  to  the  house  with  old 
Tom  at  sunset  and  ate  his  supper  with  the  ap- 
petite of  a  mountaineer;    and    after  hobbling 
and  feeding  his  horse,  he  went  back  to  the  cave 
with  old    Tom  and   brewed  and  distilled,  and 
filled  the  delighted  ears  of  Nita  and  her  uncle 
with  fine,  well-turned   phrases  until  imdnight, 
when  he  threw  himself  on  the  old  man's  bed, 
and   slept  until    seven  o'clock,    when    Nita  s 
knock  called  him  to  breakfast. 

Old  Tom  was  lying  asleep  on  his  skins;  but 
Nita  shook  him  until  he  was  thoroughly  awake. 
He  was  fully  dressed,  except  his  boots  and  coat; 
and  after  he  had  dipped  his  shaggy  head  into  a 
tub  of  cold  water,  and  wiped  himself  dry,  he 
sat  down  to  breakfast,  and  began  his  meal, 
Nita  and  Leslie  being  then  nearly  finished. 
Old  Tom  went  off  alone  to  the  cave  soon 
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afterwards,  sayiDg  that  he  wouldn't  need  the 
others  for  a  couple  of  hours;  and  this  interval 
they  passed  pleasantly  by  examining  Leslie's 
books.  Leslie  had  begun  to  read  **Lorna 
Doone"  aloud  to  Nita,  when  they  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  whistle  from  the  hill,  which  Nita 
said  was  a  signal  from  her  uncle  that  he  was 
going  away  somewhere,  and  wanted  them  to  go 
to  the  cave  until  his  return.  So  they  walked 
up  the  hill,  taking  the  book  with  them;  and 
during  the  many  intervals  between  spells  of 
work,  Leslie  read  chapter  after  chapter  of  the 
story  to  the  fascinated  Nita.  The  time  passed 
like  a  dream  to  the  girl;  and  even  Leslie  was 
surprised  when  approaching  darkness  announced 
the  close  of  another  day. 
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The  Midnight  Raid  on  the  Still 

€AGE,  or  to  give  him  his  full  name, 
Micajah  Bly,  was  a  good-for-nothing 
waif,  who  never  knew  the  care  of  either 
mother  or  father.  His  mother  had 
died  when  he  was  a  few  years  old,  and  his 
father  was  killed  by  the  Deputy  United 
States  Marshals  during  a  raid  on  the  moon- 
shiners in  Knott  County.  The  mountain 
people  are  kind  and  hospitable  in  their  way, 
and  young  Cage  was  taken  care  of  by  some  of 
the  people  who  knew  his  parents  until  he  was 
able  to  hustle  for  himself. 

A  few   months  before  the  date  of  our  story. 
Cage  had  a  dispute  with  a  bad  man,  and  the 
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latter  advised  him  to  emigrate;  and  Cage, 
being  a  coward,  or  perhaps  a  wise  youth — ac- 
cording to  the  point  of  view — left  his  native 
county  in  a  hurry.  He  had  stumbled  across  old 
Tom  at  a  revival  in  Paradise  City,  and  the  lat- 
ter, being  kind  hearted  and  needing  help,  took 
him  home  and  made  him  useful.  Cage  occu- 
pied a  hut  in  the  woods  near  the  waggon  track, 
about  a  mile  nearer  Youngsville  than  old  Tom's 
cabin;  and  he  was  thus  able  to  act  as  a  kind  of 
outpost,  and  could  quickly  notify  old  Tom  if 
any  suspicious  men  were  prowling  around.  In 
the  opposite  direction  Tom  had  also  some  faith- 
ful friends;  and  any  man,  woman  or  child  in 
Paradise  City,  would  have  warned  the  old 
moonshiner  if  a  posse  appeared  in  their  town. 

Now,  Cage  was  hopelessly  in  love  with  Nita, 
and  he  hoped  some  day  to  win  her,  as  she  was 
kind  to  him;  and  he  flattered  himself  that  he 
was  as  good  as  her  husband  when  Leslie  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  Cage  saw  at  once  that 
his  own  attractions  were  put  in  the  shade  by 
this  new  aspirant  for  Nita's  love ;  as,  of  course, 
he  believed  that  Leslie  was  in  love  with  her — 
otherwise,  why  did  he  stay  with  her,  and  talk 
to  her  all  day,  and  say  nice  things  to  her,  that 
made  her  laugh  and  blush, 
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He  was  beginning  to  have  some  hope  again, 
aitboiigh  Nita  had  never  been  the  same  to  him 
since  Leslie's  first  visit,  when  he  saw  the  lat- 
ter riding  along  the  waggon  track.  He  pulled 
his  pistol,  and  determined  to  shoot  his  hated 
rival,  and  thus  be  rid  of  him  for  ever.  (In 
these  regions,  fair  reader,  the  killing  of  a  man 
is  of  little  more  importance  than  the  killing  of 
a  horse.) 

We  have  seen  how  Leslie  baulked  him ;  and 
Cage  gnashed  his  teeth  with  impotent  rage  as 
he  walked  back  to  his  hut.  His  revolver  was 
gone  too,  which  left  him  powerless  to  injure 
Leslie ;  and  besides,  Nita  or  Tom  would  be  sure 
to  go  back  part  of  the  way  with  his  enemy. 
The  scoundrel  shed  tears  of  anger  as  he  rolled 
about  on  his  bed  of  straw. 

At  last  a  glimmer  of  light  reached  his  dull 
brain;  and  he  smiled  as  it  developed  itself  into 
a  complete  plan  for  revenging  himself,  not  only 
on  his  rival,  but  on  old  Tom,  whom  he  had  not 
yet  forgiven  for  the  blow  which  the  latter  had 
given  him  the  day  before. 

"I'll  do  it,"  he  soliloquised;  *'and  I'll  get 
the  officers  to  gi'  me  a  gun,  and  I'll  kill  him, 
while  they're  after  Cap.,"  and  the  fiend 
chuckled  in  awful  glee  at  his  base  and  murder- 
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ous  plan.  He  didn't  know  that  Leslie  was  as 
much  liable  as  Tom  to  imprisonment,  if  caught 
in  the  distillery;  or  he  might  have  been  satis- 
fied to  see  his  rival  sent  to  the  penitentiary ;  as, 
then,  there  would  be  no  risk  for  himself.  But 
he  did  know  that  if  old  Tom  was  caught,  the 
latter  would  never  breathe  the  air  of  his  native 
hills  again,  as  he  was  an  old  offender,  and 
many  charges,  including  murder,  were  laid  up 
against  him.  So,  by  handing  old  Tom  over  to 
the  officers,  and  shooting  Leslie,  he  would  be 
able  to  secure  the  girl,  as  well  as  Tom's  little 
hoard,  as  the  latter  was  believed  among  the 
mountaineers  to  have  accumulated  a  consider- 
able sum. 

Taking  a  stout  hickory  stick  in  his  hand. 
Cage  walked  along  the  waggon  road,  until  he 
struck  a  turnpike  about  five  miles  away,  when 
he  stepped  along  towards  Youngsville,  whis- 
tling a  lively  tune,  and  feeling  like  a  man  whose 
good  fortune  was  on  the  increase. 

It  was  dark  when  he  reached  Youngsville; 
but  he  went  direct  to  the  police-office  and  in- 
quired for  the  "Revenue  boss."  The  chief  of 
police  sent  a  man  with  him  to  the  Collector's 
office,  and  when  he  was  closeted  with  the  latter 
official,  he  told  his  story.     The   Collector  sent 
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at  once  for  the  United  States  Court  Commis- 
sioner, and  the  two  officials  held  a  council  of 
war.  It  was  decided  to  send  two  Deputy 
United  States  Marshals,  who  were  noted  for 
their  daring  and  courage,  to  raid  the  still. 
Cage  told  them  that  a  larger  number  might 
alarm  the  district ;  and  as  they  had  only  two 
men  to  deal  with — and  Cage  swore  that  they 
suspected  nothing  and  could  be  easily  surprised 
— it  was  thought  that  two  good  men  would  be 
sufficient.  The  officers  were  sent  for,  and 
Cage,  was  ordered  to  repeat  his  story  in  their 
presence. 

"I  know  the  place  well,*'  said  one  of  them, 
when  Cage  had  finished.  "We  arrested  old 
Schwarzer  there  two  years  ago;  and  Blades 
and  I  will  bring  old  Cap.  in,  dead  or  alive." 

Cage  was  taken  charge  of  by  one  of  the  mar- 
shals, and  made  comfortable  until  next  after- 
noon ;  when  he  took  a  seat  in  a  carriage  beside 
Blades,  Ehinor,  the  other  marshal,  closing  the 
curtains,  and  then  taking  his  seat  in  front. 

The  horse  was  allowed  to  jog  slowly  along 
till  dusk,  when  they  entered  the  wood,  at  the 
same  point  that  the  Phi  Deltas  had  entered  it 
a  month  before.  After  driving  a  couple  of 
miles  they  turned  off  the  waggon-track  into  the 
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wood ;  and  tho  horse  was  taken  from  the  car- 
riage, and  carefully  hitched  to  a  pine  tree  and 
given  some  corn. 

The  men  now  set  off  through  the  wood  in  the 
direction  of  old  Tom's  cabin.  When  they 
reached  Cage's  hut  they  halted,  and  the  oflBcers 
waited  inside,  while  Cage  went  ahead  to  recon- 
noitre. He  came  back  in  about  half  an  hour, 
and  his  eyes  gleamed  with  savage  pleasure,  as 
he  said  to  the  officers:  *'Come  on  now,  and 
you'll  catch  'em  a-goin'  in  full  blast." 

Rhinor  and  Blades  followed  the  traitor  as  he 
walked  stealthily  through  the  woods.  Cage 
avoided  the  cabin,  and  crept  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  cornfield.  As  they  approached  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  they  could  see  the  flash  of  the 
fire,  and  occasionally  the  sound  of  laughter 
reached  their  ears.  Cage  led  them  to  the  place 
where  the  laurel  bush  hid  the  little  plateau,  and 
told  them  to  wait  for  a  minute  or  two,  until  he 
could  post  himself  at  the  other  entrance,  where 
the  little  rivulet  trickled  down  on  the  "worm." 
He  thought  that  Leslie  and  Nita  would  try  to 
escape  that  way  while  the  oflBcers  were  securing 
old  Tom. 

The  Deputy  Marshals  stood  on  the  plateau  a 
moment  later.  Blades  stole  forward  cau- 
sa 
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tiously,  and  put  his  head  and  shoulders  round 
the  corner  of  the  rock.  He  saw  Leslie  busily 
engaged  transferring  the  stuff  from  the  tubs  to 
the  copper;  while  Nita  was  leaning  against  the 
wall,  chatting  gaily  about  the  second  of  Leslie's 
books,  which  they  had  just  begun  to  read.  The 
magnetism  of  the  officer's  eyes  drew  her  atten- 
tion to  the  opening  of  the  cave,  and  she 
screamed  out  with  alarm  as  she  saw  the 
bearded  face  peering  round  the  rock.  Leslie 
dropped  the  tub,  and  unconsciously  drew  his 
pistol;  but  before  he  could  pull  the  trigger,  a 
shot  rang  out,  quickly  followed  by  another, 
which  seemed  like  an  echo  of  the  first,  from 
the  back  passage  of  the  cave,  and  Leslie  felt  a 
sharp  pain  in  his  arm  that  made  him  drop  the 
revolver.  The  two  officers  jumped  into  the 
cave,  and  Blades  ran  into  the  passage  after  old 
Tom,  but  he  tripped  over  a  rock  near  the  en- 
trance, and  fell  prostrate  on  his  face.  Tom, 
who  had  been  attending  to  the* 'worm,"  was 
alarmed  by  Nita's  cry,  and  he  ran  back  to  the 
cave.  Just  as  he  reached  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sage, he  saw  the  marshal  taking  aim  at  Leslie 
over  his  comrade's  shoulder;  and  his  shot  rang 
out  a  moment  after  the  officer  pulled  his  trigger. 
The  old  man  then  rushed  back  along  the  pas- 
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sage,  thinking  that  a  large  posse  must  have 
come  to  arrest  him;  and  he  almost  tumbled 
over  the  prostrate  form  of  Cage,  as  the  latter 
lay  behind  a  fallen  tree,  watching  for  Leslie  and 
Nita. 

Blades  was  up  in  a  moment;  and  picking  his 
way  carefully  along  the  passage,  he  reached  the 
opening,  his  Winchester  at  the  ready,  and 
every  nerve  tense  with  excitement. 

Cage  recognised  the  officer  in  the  dim  moon- 
light; and  he  rose  up  from  behind  the  tree  to 
speak  to  the  marshal.  The  latter  heard  the 
creaking  of  the  dry  branches,  and  saw  Cage's 
head  and  shoulders  appear,  and  in  an  instant, 
his  rifle  rang  out,  and,  with  a  yell  of  agony. 
Cage  rolled  over  on  his  face.  Blades  stepped 
forward,  and  sent  three  more  shots  into  the 
prostrate  form  of  the  spy ;  and  then  stood  over 
him  for  several  minutes  with  his  rifle  at  his 
shoulder.  Of  course,  he  thought  that  the  man 
he  had  shot  was  old  Tom  King,  and  he  didn't 
want  to  take  any  chances,  as  old  Tom  had, 
more  than  once,  been  shot  almost  to  death,  and 
then  had  suddenly  turned  over  and  killed  his 
opponent. 

There  is  a  maxim  in  Kentucky,  which  every- 
ibody  knows  as  well  as  his  prayers,  and  it  is  a 
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good,  safe  rule  in  a  land  where  men  fight  to 
death,  when  they  fight  at  all:  ''Never  bend 
over  a  man  when  you've  shot  him  and  he's 
down.     He  may  not  be  dead. " 

Blades  drew  his  revolver,  and  placed  the 
muzzle  to  the  head  of  the  dead  man,  and  then 
put  his  Winchester  on  the  ground,  watching 
carefully  for  any  signs  of  life.  He  then  took 
the  pistol  from  the  outstretched  hand,  and  felt 
in  the  hip  pockets  for  other  weapons. 

Feeling  safe  now,  he  took  hold  of  the  body, 
and  pulled  the  man  over  on  his  back,  as  he 
wanted  to  get  a  view  of  the  face  of  old  Tom 
King,  who,  for  over  twenty  years,  had  been  a 
terror  to  the  officers  of  the  law.  When  he  saw 
Cage's  ghastly  face  he  turned  away  with  a 
curse,  and  walked  back  into  the  cave,  making 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  say  nothing  to  his 
comrade  about  the  accident.  When  he 
reached  the  still,  a  startling  scene  met  his  gaze. 
His  brother  officer  was  stretched  on  the  floor, 
his  head  resting  on  Nita's  knees,  and  Leslie 
was  trying  to  restore  consciousness  to  the 
dying  man  by  rubbing  moonshine  whiskey  into 
his  chest  and  temples.  As  Blades  came  into 
the  light,  Ehinor  opened  his  eyes,  and,  seeing 
his  chum,  said  :  ''I'm  done  for,  old  man.     That 
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first  shot  settled  me.  Cap.  King  is  as  good  a 
shot  as  ever.  Good-bye."  And  he  closed  his 
eyes,  and  in  a  moment  the  soul  of  the  brave 
officer  joined  that  of  the  cowardly  spy  in  that 
unknown  sphere  which  isthe  inevitable  destina- 
tion of  man. 

Nita  placed  the  dead  man's  head  gently  on  the 
ground,  and  the  officer  handcuffed  her  to  Les- 
lie, and  commanded  them  to  lead  the  way  down 
the  hill,  cautioning  them  that  the  slightest  at- 
tempt to  escape  would  result  in  death.  Blades 
didn't  even  take  time  to  break  up  the  still,  as 
he  was  afraid  that  old  Tom  might  return,  and 
send  him,  by  a  well-aimed  shot,  to  join  his  com- 
rade in  the  land  of  the  *' Fourth  Dimension." 

Old  Tom  would  have  made  it  hot  for  Mr. 
Blades  if  he  had  known  that  he  was  alone,  or 
that  there  were  only  two  officers  in  the  attack- 
ing party ;  but  the  outlaw  felt  certain  that  there 
be  must  be  at  least  five  or  six  men  to  make  such 
a  daring  descent  on  his  cave,  and  he  was  armed 
only  with  his  revolver,  and  had  no  ammunition 
for  that  except  the  four  rounds  that  remained 
after  he  had  shot  Rhinor.  His  rifle  and  am- 
munition were  in  the  cabin,  and  he  was  afraid 
to  risk  going  there,  as  he  thought  the  house 
might  be  ambushed.     So  Blades  was  allowed 
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to  take  his  prisoners  to  the  hut  without  further 
molestation;  and  he  drove  them  to  Youngs- 
ville  as  fast  as  the  horse  could  go. 

They  were  brought  before  the  United  States 
Commissioner  without  delay ;  and  it  was  not 
yet  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  Leslie 
was  committed  for  trial  on  Blades'  evidence, 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
James  Rhinor,  a  Deputy  United  States  Mar- 
shal, and  with  illicit  distilling.  The  girl  was 
also  handed  over  to  the  jailor  for  safe  keeping, 
to  be  dealt  with  as  soon  as  the  District  Attorney 
could  be  consulted. 

As  soon  as  Blades  had  given  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  Commissioner,  he  organised  a  strong 
posse,  and  before  eight  o'clock  he  was  again  on 
his  way  to  the  hills,  with  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  hunt  down  old  Tom,  and  avenge  the 
death  of  Rhinor.  The  sun  was  not  yet  at  its 
zenith  when  ten  well-mounted  men  rode  up  to 
Cage's  hut,  and  hitched  their  horses.  Each 
man  carried  his  Winchester  repeating  rifle  at 
the  ready,  and  a  loaded  revolver  was  in  his 
belt.  Old  Tom's  cabin  was  surrounded,  but 
no  sign  of  the  outlaw  could  be  seen.  Some  one 
had  evidently  been  in  the  house  within  the  last 
few   hours,  as  things  were   thrown  about  the 
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floor  in  confusion,  as  if  a  search  had  been  made. 
Tom's  Winchester  and  ammunition,  as  well  as 
the  saddle  that  usually  hung  outside  the  door, 
were  gone. 

The  officers  now  surrounded  the  cave,  and 
advanced  simultaneously  from  both 'openings; 
but  to  Blades'  intense  surprise,  not  a  vestige  of 
the  still  remained.  The  copper  still  and  the 
"vvorm"  had  disappeared  as  if  by  magic;  and 
the  mash-tubs  were  smashed  to  atoms,  and  their 
contents  scattered  on  the  face  of  the  hill. 
Rhinor's  body  lay  in  a  corner  with  the  face  cov- 
ered, and  a  new  grave  on  the  hillside  showed 
that  the  outlaw  and  his  friends  had  buried  the 
traitor,  Cage,  not  suspecting  his  complicity  in 
the  raid  of  the  officers.  Rhinor  was  taken  up 
and  tenderly  carried  to  Cage's  hut,  w^here  his 
body  was  guarded  until  a  waggon  was  procured 
to  take  it  to  Youngsville;  and  two  days  later 
the  brave  officer  was  laid  to  rest  by  his  sorrow- 
ing friends  in  the  Youngsville  Cemetery.  After 
the  funeral  Blades  went  back  alone  to  the  hills 
to  hunt  down  old  Tom,  and  a  week  later  the 
former  was  found  near  Paradise  City  with  a 
bullet  in  his  brain,  and  Tom  King  had  carved 
another  notch  on  the  butt  of  his  rifle. 
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Chapter 

IX 


A  Legal  Stratagem 

CHE  raid  and  the  subsequent  arrest  of 
Leslie  created  great  excitement  in 
Youngsville;  and  the  friends  of  the 
murdered  officer  were  furious  enough 
to  lynch  the  young  student.  Leslie  was 
condemned  by  those  who  had  been  his  closest 
friends;  and  while  be  languished  intbe  City 
Jail,  there  was  only  one  person  came  to  see 
him.  This  was  the  lady  with  whom  he 
boarded.  Her  simple  and  kindly  heart  was 
touched  by  the  misfortune  of  her  young  friend, 
and  the  question  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  never 
for  a  moment  entered  her  mind.  It  was  enough 
to  her  that  he  was  in  trouble  and  wounded,  and 
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the  momeDt  she  heard  of  his  incarceration,  she 
rushed  off  to  the  jail,  bringing  a  basket  of  deli- 
cacies; and  she  cried  with  sympathy  as  she 
bound  his  wounded  arm.  It  was  not  at  all  a 
dangerous  wound,  the  ball  having  passed 
through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  upper  arm;  but 
Miss  Lewis  insisted  on  bringing  in  a  surgeon, 
and  having  the  wound  properly  attended  to; 
and  the  kind  old  lady  never  allowed  a  day  to 
pass  duringftthe  three  weeks  that  Leslie  was  in 
jail,  that  she  didn't  visit  him  three  times,  bring- 
ing him  fruit,  flowers  and  books  to  cheer  his 
solitude.  Her  attitude  stood  out  in  contrast  to 
that  of  some  of  his  more  fashionable  friends, 
who  never  spoke  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner 
but  to  condemn  him.  This  was  partly  Leslie's 
own  fault,  as  his  boasts  about  the  *' Angelic 
Nita"  were  remembered;  and  even  his  brothers 
of  the  Phi  Delta  Society  believed  him  guilty  of 
all  the  crimes  charged  against  him. 

After  the  death  of  Blades,  the  District 
Attorney  determined  to  release  Nita,  and  use 
her  as  a  witness  against  Leslie,  whom  he  had 
resolved  to  convict,  and  if  possible,  send  to  the 
Penitentiary  for  life.  The  Commissioner  be- 
fore whom  Blades  gave  his  testimony,  was  to 
be  the  other  witness,  and  the  lawyer  who  was 
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sent  to  Leslie  by  Miss  Lewis,  told  the  prisoner 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  escaping  a  long  term 
in  the  Penitentiary.  Leslie  had  written  a  long 
letter  to  his  father,  in  which  he  confessed  every- 
thing; but  denied  any  actual  intention  to  break 
the  laws.  His  father  had  consulted  an  eminent 
laywer,  and  the  latter's  opinion  was,  that  Les- 
lie, on  his  own  confession,  was  guilty  of  a  seri- 
ous breach  of  the  law.  Mr.  Murray  was  a 
severe  and  stern  parent;  and  this  terrible  stain 
on  his  name  made  him  furious.  A  few  days 
later  Leslie  received  the  following  letter: 

*' You  have  disgraced  me,  as  well  as  your- 
self, and  you  must  take  the  consequences.  I 
enclose  five  hundred  dollars  that  you  may  be 
able  to  defend  yourself ;  but  I  never  want  to 
see  or  hear  from  you  again." 

This  harsh  letter  cast  Leslie  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  despair,  and  he  gave  up  all  hope. 

Two  days  before  the  trial,  a  young  lawyer  who 
boarded  v/ith  Miss  Lewis  came  to  see  him. 
Mr.  Sharpe  v/as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  Youngsville  Bar;  and  although 
not  yet  thirty,  he  had  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
shrewd  and  practical  lawyer.  He  had  been 
away  when  Leslie  was  arrested ;  but  on  his  re- 
turn, Miss  Lewis  gave  him  no  peace  until  be 
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had  called  and  seen  Leslie  and  promised  to  help 
him. 

**It's  a  bad  case,  Murray,"  said  Mr.  Sharpe, 
when  he  called  on  Leslie  the  second  time.  He 
had  been  to  see  the  District  Attorney,  and  had 
examined  the  indictment.  **You  are  charged 
with  complicity  in  tlie  murder  of  Rhinor,  and 
you  admit  that  you  had  a  loaded  revolver  in 
your  hand  at  the  time.  Of  course,  I  don't 
know  yet  what  testimony  they  can  offer;  but 
we  must  prepare  for  the  worst.  Then  there 
are  six  counts  against  you  in  the  moonshining 
charge,  with  liability  to  fines,  ranging  up  to 
$5,000,  and  imprisonment  up  to  three  j^ears." 

An  hour  later  Sharpe  came  back  again,  and 
his  eyes  snapped  with  delight  and  excitement, 
as  he  said:  '*I  have  a  plan,  Murray,  by  which 
we  may  baulk  them  and  save  you  from  a  long 
term  of  imprisonment.'* 

*'For  God's  sake,  tell  me  quick  what  it  is. 
I  know  only  one  thing,  and  I'll  do  that,  if  I 
can  get  some  compassionate  friend  to  bring  me 
a  dose  of  poison,"  said  Leslie,  rising  and  grasp- 
ing his  friend's  hand. 

"Don't  talk  about  poison,  man;  it's  nothing* 
so  unpleasant  as  that.  You  see,  I  look  on  your 
case  this  way :  In  my  opinion,  you  have  done 
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nothing  that  I  wouldn't  have  done  myself  un- 
der  similar  circumstances.  Moonshmmg,  and 
crimes  of  a  like  nature,  are  not  a  crime  in  the 
sight  of  God;  they  are  simply  Mala  quia  pro- 
hibita;  and  the  distinction,  although  subtle,  is 
''  a  real  one,  recognised  by  the  law.  Now,  if  you 
are  once  free,  you  need  have  no  remorse  of  con- 
science about  your  escapade,  and  I  think  I 
can  procure  freedom  for  you,  if  you  are  willmg 
to  take  my  advice." 

Then  ensued  a  long,  whispered  conversation, 
and  when,  an  hour  later,  Sharpe  left  the  cell, 
Leslie  was  smiling  as  if  all  his  cares  and  trou- 
bles had  been  lifted  from  him. 

Nita  was  still  under  control;  but  she  was 
allowed  more  freedom  than  Leslie,  as  she  was 
simply  a  Government  witness,  who  had  been 
unable  to  procure  bail  for  her  reappearance; 
and  so  she  lived  with  the  jailor,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  her  appearance  on  the  day  of  the 

trial.  .,1  xT_       -1 

Sharpe  had  a  short  interview  with  the  girl, 

and  when   he  left  her,  she,  too,  was  beaming 
with  happiness  and  suppressed  excitement. 

The  lawyer  next  paid  a  visit  to  the  County 
Clerk,  and  procured  a  license  for  the  marriage 
of  Nita  King  and  Leslie  Murray. 
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**You  can  come  around,  Steele,  and  witness 
the  ceremony,  if  you  have  nothing  to  do,"  said 
Sharpe,  **and  as  I  am  in  a  hurry,  you  can  com- 
plete the  license  when  we  get  to  the  jail.'' 

The  County  Clerk  consented,  and  the  pair 
left  the  Court  House,  and  were  walking  to  the 
house  of  a  certain  preacher,  when  they  met  the 
gentleman  himself,  and  he  was  delighted  to 
perform  the  ceremony. 

The  trio  entered  the  jail,  and  Sharpe  asked 
the  servant  for  the  jailor. 

*'He's  just  gone  out,  sir,"  answered  the  girl. 

''Well,  Mrs.  Gleaner  will  do,"  said  Sharpe; 
and  the  crafty  lawyer  spun  such  a  tale  to  the 
romantic  Mrs.  Gleaner  that  she  consented  to 
let  them  have  her  parlour  for  the  ceremony. 
Ten  minutes  later,  Leslie  Murray  and  Nita 
King  were  man  and  wife  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  and  Leslie 
was  back  in  his  cell;  while  his  bride  was  hav- 
ing a  cosy  chat  with  the  jailor's  wife. 
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Chapter 

X 

The  Trial 


CHE  next  morning,  when  Leslie  was  led 
into  the  court  by  the  jailor,  every  eye  in 
the  large  room  was  centred  on  him.     The 
rush  of  people  to  hear  the  trial  was  so 
great  that  only  white   people  were  admitted; 
and  even  then  half  of  those  who  tried  to  get  in 
were  turned  away  for  lack  of  room. 

As  Leslie  seated  himself  in  a  chair  beside  his 
counsel,  he  saw  Nita  and  the  United  States 
Commissioner  on  the  opposite  side,  sitting  near 
the  District  Attorney. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Leslie  Mur- 
ray was  called,  and  a  jury  selected  without 
delay,  as  Sharpe,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
Counsel  for  the  United  States,  declined  to 
challenge  anybody,  and  accepted  the  first  twelve 
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men  who  were  sworn.  The  knowing  ones  in- 
terpreted this  action  to  mean  that  the  prisoner 
was  going  to  plead  guilty  to  all  the  charges  and 
ask  for  mercy. 

The  indictment  was  read  to  the  jury,  and  the 
District  Attorney  made  a  statement  of  the  case 
for  the  United  States. 

"Call  Colonel  Granger/'  said  the  United 
States  Counsel,  as  he  took  his  seat.  Colonel 
Granger  was  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
Commissioner  T^hohad  heard  Blades'  evidence, 
and  committed  Leslie  for  trial.  Colonel 
Granger  w^as  sworn,  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
stand. 

The  District  Attorney:  **What  is  your 
official  position,  Colonel  Granger?" 

Granger:  ''United  States  Circuit  Court 
Commissioner." 

District  Attorney:  "You  remember  the 
eighth  of  this  month?'* 

Granger:     "Yes,  sir." 

District  Attorney :  "Tell  the  jury  what  hap- 
pened on  that  day." 

Granger:  "I  was  sent  for  by  the  Collector, 
who  said " 

Mr.  Sharpe:  "We  object  to  what  the  Col- 
lector said.'* 
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District  Attorney :  ** Were  certain  informa- 
tions laid  before  you  on  that  day,  Colonel?'* 

Granger:  '^ Yes,  sir;  I  was  given  informa- 
tion as  to  an  illicit  still,  and  I  sent  a  posse  to 
raid  the  still,  and  capture  the  offenders.'* 

District  Attorney :  *'  Who  were  the  men  sent 
by  you?'* 

Granger:  "Deputy  Marshals  Blades  and 
Rhinor.'* 

District  Attorney :  **  When  did  you  see  those 
oflScers  again?" 

Granger:  **1  never  saw  Rhinor  since. 
Blades  returned  next  morning  with  two  pris- 
oners, one  of  whom  was  the  defendant,  Mur- 
ray." 

District  Attorney:  "What  statement  did 
Blades  make  to  you,  when  he  brought  the  pris- 
oner before  you?" 

Mr.  Sharpe:     "We  objecf.     Don't  answer," 

District  Attorney :  "If  your  Honour  pleases, 
this  is  a  competent  question.  Blades,  who 
arrested  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  who  was 
the  principal  witness  for  the  United  States,  has 
been  murdered  by  some  cowardly  assassin — 
probably  some  friend  of  the  prisoner's " 

Here  Mr.  Sharpe  interrupted  the  District  At- 
torney, and  appealed  to  the  Court  against  allow- 
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ing  such  statements  to  be  made  by  Counsel  in 
the  hearing  of  the  jury. 

District  Attorney,  continuing:  **The  officer 
who  was  killed  was  a  most  important  witness, 
your  Honour,  and  in  the  interests  of  Truth  and 
Justice,  the  evidence  which  he  gave  before  the 
Commissioner,  and  which  is  now  the  best  evi- 
dence on  the  subject,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go 
to  the  jury." 

Mr.  Sharpe  now  stood  up,  and  addressing  the 

Court,  said : 

**Your  Honour,  I  contend  that  there  is  no 
clearer  rule  in  the  whole  science  of  evidence, 
than  that  one  which  prohibits  hearsay  testi- 
mony. There  are  a  hundred  reasons  against 
the  admission  of  such  evidence,  but  I  think 
that  one  which  I  will  mention  will  suffice  to 
overcome  the  arguments  of  my  learned  brother : 
namely,  that  we  bad  no  chance  to  cross-exam- 
ine the  witness.  The  right  to  cross-examine  is 
one  of  the  principal,  and  most  efficacious  tests, 
which  our  system  of  law  gives  for  the  discovery 
of  truth ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  and  unjust  to 
the  prisoner  to  let  such  evidence  go  to  the  jury 
through  the  mouth  of  a  stranger  to  the  facts 
without  giving  us  this  right." 

The  Court  decided  in  favour  of  the  prisoner, 
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and  as  the    Commissioner's   personal  evidence 
was  of  no  value  be  was  told  to  stand  aside. 

The  District  Attorney  was  in  a  bad  temper 
on  account  of  bis  defeat,  and  as  be  told  the  Crier 
to  call  Nita  King  be  made  up  bis  mind  to  yield 
not  an  inch  to  the  defence  unless  compelled  to 
do  so  by  law. 

Nita,  looking  very  pretty  and  j^outbful  in 
spite  of  her  ill-fitting  clothes  and  gaudy  bat, 
came  forward  as  her  name  was  called. 

*'Dv')  you  know  the  prisoner,  Leslie  Murray?" 
asked  the  District  Attorney  as  soon  as  Nita  was 
seated. 

Before  she  could  reply  Mr.  Sbarpe  was  on 
his  feet  again  and  with  a  smile  that  maddened 
his  opponent  he  said  coolly : 

*' We  object  to  the  testimony  of  this  witness, 
your  Honour." 

**0n  what  ground?"     asked  the  Court. 

"She  is  the  lawful  wife  of  the  prisoner," 
answered  Mr.  Sbarpe. 

"When  were  they  married?"  demanded  the 
District  Attorney. 

** Yesterday,  at  six  o'clock,"  answered  Mr. 
Sbarpe,  with  a  smile  of  triumph. 

'*Is  that  true?  Are  you  Mrs.  Murray?" 
asked  the  Judge. 
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"Yes,  sir,  we  were  married  yesterdaj^" 
answered  Nita,  blushiDg  prettily. 

'Call  the  next  witness,"  said  the  Judge, 
That's  our  case,   your  Honour,'*  said  the 
District  Attorney,  feeling   completely    baffled. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  the  Judge, 
"you  are  directed  to  find  the  prisoner  not 
guilty,  as  charged  in  the  indictment,"  and  in 
a  moment,  Leslie  was  again  a  free  man — free, 
but  encumbered,  as  Sharpe  reminded  him  with 
a  laugh;  and  it  was  only  then  that  he  seemed  to 
realise  that  Nita  was  his  wedded  wife. 

Miss  Lewis  remained  in  the  courtroom  to 
congratulate  Leslie  on  his  acquittal,  and  he  re- 
quested her  to  have  his  trunk  packed  and  sent 
to  the  railway  station.  He  then  retired  to  a 
private  room  in  the  hotel,  where  he  ordered  din- 
ner to  be  sent  for  himself  and  Nita.  An  hour 
later,  they  drove  to  the  station,  and  caught  the 
northbound  train  for  Cincinnati.  When  they 
reached  that  city  they  went  at  once  to  a  hotel 
and  registered. 

Leslie  had  no  plans  whatever  as  to  the  future. 
His  release  was  almost  as  great  a  surprise  as 
his  arrest,  and  he  was  bewildered  to  find  him- 
self cast  forth  homeless,  and  a  wanderer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  with  a  wife  whom  he  didn't 
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love,  and  his  worldly  wealth  consisting  of  less 
than  five  hundred  dollars. 

He  directed  Nita  to  go  to  the  ladies'  parlour 
of  the  hotel,  while  he  registered;  and  a  few 
moments  later,  when  he  went  to  join  her,  he 
was  surprised  to  see  her  talking  excitedly  to  a 
burly,  loudly-dressed  man.  They  didn't  see 
Leslie,  as  he  entered  the  room  in  the  semi-dark- 
ness,  and   he  heard    Nita  say   in   an     angry 

voice: 

'T  tell  you  that  I  want  nothing  more  to  do 
with  you,  Pete;  I  had  more  than  my  fill  of  you 
in  New  York,  and  you'd  better  go  away  and 
leave  me  alone." 

**No,  I'll  be  damned  if  I  do,  Nita.  What  the 
hell's  making  you  so  proud?"  asked  the  rufiian, 
as  he  put  his  hand  out  and  caught  Nita's 
shoulder. 

Leslie  was  spellbound  at  what  he  had  heard ; 
but  now  he  ran  forward,  and  seized  the  man  by 
the  collar,  throwing  him  halfway  across  the 
room  as  he  said : 

*'What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  insulting 

the  lady?" 

*'What  th'  'ell's  it  got  to  do  with  you,  my 
buck?  You'd  better  clear  out,  and  mind  your 
own  business,"  snarled  the  fellow. 
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** This  is  my  business,"  said  Leslie  angrily; 
**this  lady  is  my  wife." 

"Lady,"  laughed  the  scoundrel.  *'Wby  she 
was  my  mistress  before  she  ever  saw  you." 

Biff — bang — and  Leslie's  right  fist  caught  the 
villain  on  the  neck,  while  his  left  met  the  point 
of  his  jaw,  and  Pete  Greene,  counterfeiter  and 
green-goods  man,  went  peacefully  to  sleep  for 
several  minutes,  while  Leslie,  white  with  rage, 
took  Nita  to  their  room,  and  demanded  a  full 
explanation  of  her  intercourse  with  Pete. 

The  girl  cried  bitterly,  and  for  some  time 
refused  to  talk,  but  at  last  she  said : 

**Go  away — give  me  time  to  think;  come 
back  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  I  will  tell  you  all." 

Leslie  went  into  the  street,  and  walked  up 
and  down  until  the  neighbouring  clocks  struck 
seven;  and  then  he  returned  to  the  room.  A 
half-emptied  whiskey  bottle  stood  on  the  table, 
and  Nita  was  thrown  on  her  face  on  the  bed. 
She  roused  herself  when  Leslie  came  in,  and 
after  dashing  some  cold  water  on  her  face,  she 
said  coolly : 

**Well,  I  guess  I'll  tell  you  everything,  be- 
cause it  don't  matter  now  whether  you  know  it 
or  not,  as  I'm  your  wife,  and  you  can't  do 
nothin'  about  it." 
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Leslie  was  silent ;  but  he  made  a  gesture  that 
showed  his  impatience,  and  she  began  without 
further  preface.  Her  face  was  distorted  by  an 
ugly  frown  as  she  told  the  story,  and  occasion- 
ally she  stopped  and  ground  her  pretty  teeth 
with  rage,  shownng  a  temper  that  our  friend 
Leslie  never  suspected  she  possessed. 

*'G d n  that  Pete,''  she  began,  "I'd 

like  to  kill  him.  I  was  happy  before  I  saw 
him.  He  came  to  Knott  County  two  years  ago 
— he  was  swaping  green  goods  for  good  money, 
but  I  didn't  find  that  out  till  later.  He  was 
different  from  any  of  the  boys  down  home,  and 
he  made  love  to  me,  and  I  liked  him  better  than 
any  one  in  the  world.  Uncle  Tom  suspected 
him,  and  told  him  to  keep  away  from  the 
house;  but  I  met  him  in  the  woods  nearly  every 
day,  and  once,  when  I  had  taken  more  than 
usual  of  the  whiskey,  which  I  had  brought  out 
to  pass  the  time,  he  took  advantage  of  me,  and 
— well,  he  betrayed  me.  When  I  got  over  the 
effects  of  the  liquor,  I  was  mad,  and  I  was 
going  to  tell  everything  to  my  uncle;  but  Pete 
begged  me  not  to  say  anything,  and  he  prom- 
ised to  make  me  his  wife,  if  I  would  run  away 
to  Cincinnati  with  him.  He  told  me  about  the 
wonders  and  sights  of  the  big  cities,  until  my 
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eyes  were  just  aching  to  see  them;  and,  after 
what  had  happened,  I  was  only  too  willing  to 
go  away  with  him.  We  came  to  Cincinnati, 
and  then  we  went  on  to  New  York ;  but  Pete 
never  offered  to  keep  bis  promise  and  marry 
me,  and  when  I  spoke  of  it,  he  just  struck  me 
over  the  head  and  knocked  me  down.  Some- 
times I  hated  him  like  hell ;  and  once  after  he 
had  kicked  me,  I  waited  until  he  was  asleep, 
and  then  I  got  up  out  of  bed  and  turned  on  the 
gas,  and  when  a  few  minutes  later  I  got  sorry 
and  called  for  help  he  was  nearly  dead ;  but  he 
never  suspected  that  it  was  me,  and  the  peo- 
ple in  the  hotel  thought  that  it  was  an  acci- 
dent. 

.^'For  six  months  Pete  had  good  luck,  and  v/e 
were  rolling  in  wealth.  We  stopped  at  the 
best  hotels  in  New  York  and  other  cities;  and 
I  enjoyed  the  good  living  and  constant  change 
and  excitement.  At  last,  Pete  was  caught 
passing  a  counterfeit  bill  on  the  manager  of  a 
hotel,  and  he  was  sent  up  to  Sing  Sing  Prison 
for  two  years.  I  never  saw  him  again  from 
that  time  until  to-night.  I  wrote  to  Uncle 
Tom,  and  he  cam.e  on  to  New  York  and  fetched 
me  home,  and  I've  kept  house  for  him  ever 
since.     That's  the    whole    truth,  so    help    me 
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God,"  she  concluded;  *'and  3^011  can't  blame  me 
for  what  has  happened,  can  you?" 

Leslie's  brain  was  in  a  whirl  as  he  listened 
to  the  story.  He  was  only  a  boy,  and  until  a 
few  months  before  he  had  never  seen  much  of 
the  shady  side  of  life.  Nita's  story  shocked 
him,  perhaps  more  than  it  would  have  done  an 
older  and  wiser  man.  If  this  black  page  in  her 
past  history  had  remained  hidden  from  him,  he 
would  perhaps  have  learned  to  love  and  respect 
this  mountain  girl;  but  now  a  new  phase  in 
her  character  was  opened  to  him  suddenly. 
Her  oaths,  and  the  readiness  with  which  she 
turned  to  whiskey  as  a  solace  in  her  trouble, 
as  w^ell  as  her  intercourse  with  Pete,  disgusted 
and  repelled  him,  and  he  groaned  aloud  with 
unhappiness.  Presently  he  raised  his  head  and 
walked  to  the  table. 

**I  can't  think  now,"  he  said,  *'I  will  go  out 
and  walk  about  until  I  get  cool.  Don't 
drink  any  more  of  this,"  he  continued,  as  he 
emptied  the  whiskey  into  the  slop-pail.  ''I 
will  be  back  in  an  hour  or  so,"  and  he  left  the 
room. 
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XI 

A  Divorce  a  Mensa  et  Thoro 


CESLIE  wandered  about  through  the 
busy,  bustling  streets  of  Cincinnati 
for  nearly  an  hour,  trying  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  and  form  some  plan  of  action. 
The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  rushed 
through  his  brain,  and  oppressed  him  like  a 
nightmare;  and  he  almost  cursed  his  friend 
Sharpe  for  not  allowing  him  to  be  tried  and 
sent  to  the  Penitentiary,  instead  of  turning 
him  loose  in  the  friendless  world,  with  such 
a  terrible  handicap  as  an  immoral,  intemper- 
ate, ignorant  and  vicious  wife. 

"lean  never  live  with  her;  she'll  make  a 
low  brute  of  me  inside  a  year,"  he  said  aloud. 
*'I  must  get  a  separation — a  legal  one,  if  possi- 
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ble;  if  not,  I'll  go  away  anyhow."     And,  act- 
ing on  the  thought,  he  began  to  make  a  search 
for  a  lawyer  so  as  to  get  legal  advice  on  the 
matter.  It  was  after  eight  o'clock,  and  of  course 
all  the  law  offices  were  closed,  and  their  owners 
gone  home  hours  ago ;  but  at  last  he  found  an 
office,  which  was  bedroom  and  sitting-room,  as 
well  as  office,  to  the  young  practitioner   who 
rented  the  room,  as  he  was  too  poor  to  afford 
rent  for  an  office,  and  a  bedroom  as  well.     See 
ing  a  light  shining  through  the  glass  door,  and 
by  its  aid  reading  the  words :    ' '  John  Wardour, 
Attorney-at-Law,"   Leslie    knocked,  and  was 
admitted  by  Mr.  Wardour  into  a  large  square 
room.     A  folding  bed  stood  in  one  corner,  and 
a  reversible  toilet  table,  which,  in  the  daytime, 
appeared  to  be  a  writing  table,  stood  near  the 
door.     A  large  book-case,  the  shelves  of  which 
were  lined  with  bulky  volumes  bound  in  sheep, 
stood  against  the  wall  opposite  the  door,  and  a 
roll-top  desk  was  jammed  into  a  corner  near 
the  only  window. 

Mr.  Wardour  offered  Leslie  a  chair,  and  he 
seated  himself  near  the  desk.  Leslie  drew  a 
case  as  nearly  as  possible  parallel  to  his  own, 
and  Mr.  Wardour  listened  attentively,  asking  a 
pointed  question  now  and  then,  to  make  the 
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case  clear.  When  Leslie  had  finished,  the 
lawyer  said:  "The  man  you  speak  of  has  no 
remedy  whatever,  as  the  law  takes  no  cogni- 
sance of  the  immorality  of  either  party  before 
marriage.  However,  if  he  could  prove  contin- 
ual drunkenness,  or  incompatibility  of  temper, 
he  might  get  a  judicial  separation,  or,  in  some 
States,  even  a  divorce;  but  he  would  have  to 
give  his  wife  a  longer  trial  than  a  few  days,  or 
even  a  few  months,  before  a  Court  of  Equity 
would  listen  to  a  complaint." 

**Thank  you,"  said  Leslie.  "I  understand; 
and  I  see  thai  there's  no  hope  from  the  law. 
What  is  your  fee,  sir?" 

**Five  dollars,"  said  the  man  of  law;  and 
Leslie  paid  it,  and  left  the  room,  realising,  if 
possible,  more  than  before,  what  a  hopeless 
mess  he  was  in.  It  was  after  ten  when  he 
reached  the  hotel,  and  he  went  at  once  to  his 
room.  The  gas  was  turned  on  full,  and  Nita 
was  lying  on  her  back  on  the  bed,  her  clothes 
and  hair  dishevelled,  and  her  face  flushed  to  a 
fiery  red.  A  large  whiskey  bottle  stood  on  a 
chair  within  easy  reach  of  the  bed,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  it  showed  that  Nita  had  taken 
enough  to  make  two  ordinary  men  stupidly 
drunk.     Leslie  turned  the  gas  down  and   left 
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the  room,  his  mind  now  fully  made  up  to  sepa- 
rate from  his  wife. 

He  went  down  to  the  office  and  engaged  another 
room,  where  he  paced  the  floor  for  several  hours 
in  intense  excitement.     Next  morning  he  was 
up  before  six  o'clock,  and  after  eating  a  scanty 
breakfast,  he  waited  about  in  the  office  with  the 
intention  of  having  an  interview  with  Nita,  as 
soon  as  she  had   fortified   herself   with  a  meal; 
but  when  the  hand  of  the  ofSce  clock  pointed  to 
eight,  and  she  didn't  appear,  he  determined  to 
go  to  the  bedroom  and  have  it  out  there.     Nita 
was  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  she  was  certainly 
anything  but  an  ideal  bride  as  she  glowered  at 
her  husband.     Her  hair  was  unkempt,  and  her 
pretty  blue  eyes  were   red    and   swollen;   her 
cheeks,  which   had  been   wiped  of  tears   by  a 
dirty  little  hand,  showed  plainly  the  streaks  of 
a  half 'dozen  different  shades  of  black.     A  fresh 
bottle  of   Kentucky   rye  whiskey  was   in  her 
hand,  and  she  evidently  had   just  taken  a  long 

drink. 

Leslie  looked  at  her  in  disgust  for  a  minute, 
and  then  making  a  motion  to  her  not  to  speak, 
he  addressed  her  as  follows : 

*'Nita,  we  have  made  a  great  mistake,  both 
of  us.     I  am  not  going  to  reproach  you   with 
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your  faults;  but  you  must  know  that  they  are 
such  as  to  for  ever  prevent  our  happiness.  I 
can't  get  a  divorce  from  you  on  account  of  the 
past;  but  I  am  going  to  leave  you,  and  you  are 
free  to  do  as  you  like  from  to-day.  I  will 
divide  all  the  money  I  have  with  you;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  be  really  much  better 
off  in  your  mountain  home  alone  than  you 
would  be  with  me,  as  God  knows,  my  life  will 
be  a  hard  one.  I  have  no  trade  or  profession, 
and  with  an  incomplete  education,  I  don't 
know  where  to  look  for  employment." 

**I  thought  you'd  soon  scet  tired  of  me,  you 
darned  skunk,"  said  the  *' Angelic  Nita,"  with 
a  scowl;  **but  give  me  enough  to  take  me  back 
to  Knott  County,  and  you  can  go  to  hell  for  all 
I  care  about  you." 

Leslie  took  a  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket,  and 
counted  them  carefully.  **Ihare  four  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars  here,"  said  he;  **it  is  all  I 
have  in  the  world ;  but  I  will  give  you  four 
hundred  dollars  on  condition  that  you  promise 
to  drink  no  more  whiskey  while  you  are  here, 
and  that  you  will  go  to  Knott  County  as  soon 
as  possible." 

*'Four  hundred  dollars,"  said  Nita,  in  sur- 
prise; *'why,  you  must  be  joking.     That's  more 
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money  than  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  even  when  I 
^as — with  Pete.  Why,  I  wouldn't  mind  getting 
married  once  a  month  for  a  quarter  of  it.'' 

*'Very  well,"  said  Leslie,  "it  makes  my  path 
easier  to  know  that  you  are  satisfied.  Give 
me  the  bottle,"  he  continued,  and  he  poured  the 
fiery  liquid  into  the  slop-pail,  as  she  handed 
it  to  him  without  demur.  He  then  went  to 
the  door,  and  as  he  was  going  out,  said : 

"You'd  better  get  up  at  once  and  make  your- 
self tidy.  I  will  send  you  up  some  breakfast, 
and  I  will  find  out  about  the  trains,  and  when 
you  are  ready,  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  station 
and  see  you  off.  When  you  are  seated  in  the 
train,  I  will  give  you  the  money." 

"Now  you're  talking  like  old  times,"  said 
she,  "and  I'm  dog-goned  sorry  to  go  away 
from  you.  Say,  can't  we  square  it  somehow? 
I'm  not  such  a  bad  'un,  and  I  know  that  you 
used  to  like  me  when  you  first  came  to  the 
knobs;  and  I  like  you  right  smart  too — better'n 
any  one  I  know  of." 

"Please  say  no  more  about  it,"  said  Leslie. 
"My  mind  is  made  up;  and  you  too  will  soon 
see  that  you  are  better  off  amongst  your  own 
people  and  away  from  me." 

Leslie  then  went  downstairs  and  ordered  the 
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head  waiter  to  send  breakfast  to  Nita's  room ; 
and  an  hour  later  he  paid  the  bill,  and  the 
newly- wedded  pair  walked  towards  the  station 
in  a  friendly  manner.  Both  of  them  seemed  to 
have  recovered  their  good  humour  somewhat; 
and  Leslie  allowed  the  girl  to  make  several  pur- 
chases in  the  different  stores  as  they  made  their 
way  to  the  station.  In  fact,  thf  y  missed  the 
train  that  Leslie  had  chosen  for  her  departure, 
and  when  at  last  Nita  was  seated  in  the  out- 
going train  for  the  South,  she  had  a  dozen  par- 
cels packed  away  on  the  rack,  and  littering  the 
seat;  and  she  was  as  cheerful  as  a  cricket. 
Leslie  counted  out  three  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars to  her  as  soon  as  she  was  seated,  as  she  had 
spent  fifty  dollars  in  purchasing  the  goods  with 
which  she  was  surrounded;  and  as  she  tucked 
it  away  carefully  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  she 
said :  "Well,  I've  had  a  right  good  time,  and  I'll 
tell  Uncle  Tom  all  about  it.  I'm  sure  he  won't 
bear  you  no  spite,  and  if  you  ever  come  to 
Knott  County,  be  sure  and  come  to  see  us,  and 
you'll  be  as  welcome  as  you  were  in  the  old 
days.  I  never  enjoyed  myself  so  much  before 
in  all  my  life,"  she  concluded  as  Leslie  was 
leaving,  "not  even  when  I  was  in  New  York 
with  Pete." 
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Chapter 

xn 

A  Game  of  Poker 


CESLIE  returned  to  the  hotel  and  tried 
to  persuade  himself  that  he  had  now 
nothing  to  be  unhappy  about,  having 
so  easily  got  rid  of  his  objectionable 
wife — and  with  her  own  consent  too.  But 
his  conscience  reproached  him,  and  now 
that  Nita  was  gone,  he  began  to  think 
only  of  her  good  points — and  she  had  many; 
and  he  half  wished  that  he  had  not  been  so 
quick  to  condemn  her,  as  she  was  undoubtedly 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning;  and  more- 
over, by  becoming  his  wife,  she  had  saved  him 
from  becoming  a  felon.  His  lunch  didn't  agree 
with  him ;  and  the  matinee  which  he  attended 
afterwards,  with  the  expectation  that  the  bright 
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music  and  cheery  songs  would  help  to  drive 
dull  care  away,  only  noade  him  feel  sad.  The 
brightest  scenes  and  the  newest  jokes  fell  flat 
on  his  troubled  mind,  and  he  left  the  theatre  in 
disgust  with  himself  and  all  the  world.  He  sat 
in  the  smoking-room  of  the  hotel  for  several 
hours,  gazing  absent-mindedly  into  the  busy 
street,  and  perfectly  unconscious  of  what  w^as 
going  on  around  him.  'Twas  seven  o'clock 
when  he  went  into  dinner,  and  he  took  no  notice 
of  the  salutation  of  the  two  men  who  were 
already  seated  at  the  table  to  which  the  head 
waiter  showed  him. 

He  was  dallying  over  a  dish  of  ice-cream, 
when  the  conversation  of  the  two  men  attracted 
his  attention. 

"I  think  Breen's  house  is  the  squarest  house 
in  the  city,"  said  one  of  the  men,  a  small, 
sharp-looking  fellow,  with  clean-shaven  face, 
and  a  keen,  sparkling  black  eye.  The  other 
man  was  also  clean-shaven,  with  a  bullet  head 
and  thick  neck  and  lips;  but  his  avoirdupois 
was  in  contrast  to  his  fleshless  companion. 
He  was  peeling  a  luscious  orange  with  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  as  he 
answered : 

**Well,   Breen's    may    be    a    square  game, 
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but  I  prefer  Klein's,  as  the  stakes  are 
higher,  and  there  is  usually  more  money  there; 
besides,  I  won  heavily  there  the  last  time  I  was 
in  Cincinnati,  so  I  must  go  back.'' 

**A11  right,  Klein's  will  suit  me,"  said  the 
other  man;  '*but  I  never  felt  in  better  humour 
for  a  game  of  poker  than  to-night;  and  I  feel 
like  a  winner,  so   I    must    go    somewhere  or 

burst." 

*'Why  not  go  and  have  a  game?"  whispered 
Old  Nick  in  Leslie's  ear.  ''Poker  is  just 
the  thing  to  suit  your  complaint.  Just  a 
little  excitement,  and  you'll  soon  forget  your 
troubles,"  and  before  the  boy  was  aware  of 
what  he  was  doing,  he  was  in  conversation 
with  the  two  men;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
had  expressed  his  wish  to  have  a  game  and 
they    had     consented    to    introduce     him     at 

Klein's. 

The  devil  was  right,  and  he  kept  his  prom- 
ise to  Leslie  faithfully.  The  poor  boy  had 
more  excitement  than  he  expected;  and  after 
being  in  two  jackpots,  he  left  Klein's  at  mid- 
night without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket— not  even 
enough  to  pay  his  bill  at  the  hotel. 

Next  day  he  wrote  a  full  account  of  the  trial 
to  his  father,  and  after  telling  how  Nita  had 
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saved  him,  he  felt  inexpressibly  mean,  as  he 
tried  to  explain  how  he  had  got  rid  of  her.  He 
concluded  by  asking  the  old  gentleman  to  send 
him  enough  money  to  pay  his  hotel  bill  and 
fare  to  Boston ;  and  he  felt  relieved  when  the 
epistle  was  sealed  and  posted.  He  then  went 
out  and  pawned  his  watch  and  chain  for  twenty 
dollars,  and  determined  to  again  try  his  luck  at 
Klein's;  but  fortune  was  against  him,  or  per- 
haps his  opponents  in  the  game  were  a  little  too 
skilful  for  him.  Whatever  the  reason  was, 
Leslie  left  the  gambling  house  in  less  than  an 
hour  with  eighty-five  cents  jingling  in  his 
pocket,  Rnd  that  was  all  he  had  in  the  world. 
He  still  owed  several  dollars  at  the  hotel  for 
board  and  lodging,  as  he  hadn't  thought  it  wise 
to  reduce  his  available  funds  by  paying  debts 
when  he  was  going  to  gamble;  but  he  didn't 
worry  himself  about  the  hotel  bill,  as  he  was 
confident  that  before  the  end  of  the  week  he 
would  receive  a  cheque  from  his  father. 

When  the  first  week  ended,  and  the  second 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  still  the  expected 
letter  had  not  arrived,  he  began  to  feel  uneasy, 
and  then  alarmed.  When  he  had  been  at  the 
hotel  for  two  weeks,  the  manager  approached 
him  about  his  bill,  and  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
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fess  his  predicament,  and  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  another  week ;  but  the  manager  was  mar- 
ble-hearted, and  after  he  had  examined  the  con- 
tents of  Leslie's  trunk,  he  said : 

*' You'd  better  get  out  of  here,  youngster. 
I'll  keep  your  trunk  for  a  month,  and  if  you 
remit  the  amount  of  your  bill  before  that  time  I 
will  express  it  to  you.  You  can  have  one  more 
meal;  but  after  that  I  don't  want  to  see  you 
around." 

So  Leslie  was  thrown  out  into  a  strange 
city,  without  friends  or  money.  As  he  passed 
through  the  hotel  office,  the  clerk  called  out 
after  him : 

"A  letter  for  you,  Mr.  Murray." 

Leslie  rushed  eagerly  up  to  the  desk,  and 
when  he  saw  his  sister's  handwriting,  a  sigh  of 
relief  escaped  him,  as  he  was  sure  that  the 
long-expected  cheque  was  inside.  He  tore  open 
the  envelope  with  impatience,  and  pulled  out  the 
folded  sheet.  He  opened  and  shook  it,  and 
then  peered  into  the  envelope,  which  he  had 
thrown  on  the  ground,  and  it  was  only  after  he 
had  convinced  himself  that  there  was  no  cheque 
or  draft,  that  he  read  the  letter.  A  bitter  curse 
escaped  the  disappointed  boy  as  he  tore  the 
sheet  into  sheds. 
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It  was  only  a  loving  and  sympathetic  little 
note  from  his  sister,  saying  that  their  father 
was  too  angry  to  write,  and  that  he  had  sworn 
never  to  see  Leslie  again ;  but  that  she  would 
continue  to  plead  for  pardon,  and  hoped  soon  to 
be  able  to  write  again  with  the  good  news  that 
Leslie  was  forgiven,  etc. 

But  Leslie  wasn't  in  a  mood  to  appreciate 
love  and  sympathy.  He  was  a  wayward  boy, 
who  had  been  spoilt  and  petted  from  his  child- 
hood, and  he  always  had  more  iove  and  sym- 
pathy than  he  knew  what  to  do  with.  Ten 
dollars — aye,  even  a  single  dollar  bill,  one  of 
the  hundreds  that  he  had  squandered  on  flowers 
and  buggy  rides  v^^ithin  the  year,  would  have 
touched  his  heart  more,  just  then,  than  all  the 
sympathy  in  the  world. 

Having  no  definite  purpose  in  view,  except 
to  get  out  of  Cincinnati  and  reach  Boston  some- 
how, where  he  hoped  to  find  employment,  as  he 
knew  the  city  well,  and  many  of  his  schoolboy 
friends  were  in  business  there,  he  wandered 
aimlessly  along  until  he  reached  the  country. 
He  sat  down  by  the  roadside  for  a  little  while, 
and  then  walked  on  again,  keeping  the  setting 
sun  behind  him. 
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Chapter 

xin 

A  Pair  of  Knaves 

W2  E  WAS  begiDniug  to  feel  tired  and  hungry, 
1^  and  he  was  debating  with  himself  as  to 
mj  whether  he  would  approach  the  first 
house  he  came  to  and  beg  a  meal  and  a 
bed,  when  he  was  hailed  by  a  hoarse  voice  from 
a  small  grove  near  the  roadside : 

"Say,  Cully,  can  you  oblige  a  noble  gentle- 
man with  a  lucifer?" 

Leslie  felt  in  bis  pockets;  and  after  some 
time,  discovered  a  solitary  match,  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  as  he  walked  to  the  edge  of 
the  little  wood.  He  ne?-rly  fell  over  tbe  owner 
of  the  voice,  in  the  semi-darkness,  and  he  apol- 
ogised as  he  handed  the    match  to  the  man, 

saying: 
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*'I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  didn't  see  you. 
Here  is  a  match ;  but  you  must  be  careful  of 
it,  as  I  haven't  got  another. ' ' 

** Don't  hurry  away,  Cul,"  said  the  stranger, 
as  he  carefully  lighted  the  match,  holding  it 
between  his  hands  until  it  burned  brightly, 
and  then  inserting  it  in  a  little  heap  of  paper 
and  brushwood,  which  at  once  lit  up  the  grove 
with  a  strong,  though  fitful  light. 

*'Take  a  seat,  and  join  us  in  our  picnic, 
Cully,"  said  the  man,  as  he  heaped  the  wood 
on  the  burning  pile;  "you  have  saved  my  life 
with  that  match.  Yes,  sir,  I  assure  you  that 
my  tender  stomach  cannot  bear  cold  wittles. " 

Leslie  couldn't  help  laughing  at  the  quaint 
conceit  and  exaggerated  diction  of  the  tramp, 
for  tramp  he  was  without  doubt;  and  a  pretty 
tough-looking  specimen  at  that.  His  pimply 
and  spotted  face,  although  red,  was  outdone  by 
the  vivid  colour  of  his  nose;  and  his  short, 
tangled  beard — which  lay,  as  he  bent  his  head, 
on  a  broad,  hairy  chest,  exposed  by  his  open 
shirt— and  thick,  matted  hair,  looked  as  if  they 
were  entirely  innocent  of  brush  or  comb.  A 
shiny,  black  frock  coat  of  fashionable  cut,  was 
thrown  back  from  his  chest,  and  showed  an  old 
flannel  shirt  without  studs  or  buttons.     A  top 
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boot  and  a  shoe  completed  the  attire  of  this 
peculiar  specimen  of  humanity. 

When  the  fire  blazed  to  his  satisfaction,  the 
tramp  looked  around  at  Leslie,  and  seeing  at  a 
glance  that  the  latter  was  not  a  member  of 
''The  Sons  of  Kest,"  he  was  confused  for  a 
moment,  and  said : 

"Beg  pardon,  guvnor.  I  meant  no  disrespect 
— just  my  way,  you  know." 

"You  needn't  apologise,"  said  Leslie  bitterly. 
"I  would  only  be  too  pleased  to  accept  your 
invitation,  if  you  were  to  repeat  it." 

"Say,  you  ain't  one  of  them  newspaper  fel- 
lows, are  you?"  asked  the  tramp  suspiciously. 

"I  wish  to  Heaven  I  was — or  anything  else, 
at  which  I  could  make  a  living,"  said  Leslie 
with  a  sigh,  as  he  turned  to  walk  away. 

"No  offence,  pard,  no  offence;  if  you're 
down  on  your  luck,  join  us.  My  partner  will 
be  back  in  no  time;  and  then  if  your  stomach 
ain't  too  proud,  you  can  have  a  fill,"  said  the 
tramp,  hospitably.  "Take  the  world  easy, 
pard,"  he  continued,  "and  it  will  treat  you 
easy.  Don't  worry  about  anything — that's  my 
motto." 

Leslie  seated  himself  on  the  grass,  and  in  a 
few  minutes   another  tramp  appeared,  carrying 
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a  largo  parcel,  wrapped  up  in  a  newspaper^ 
The  newcomer  was  tall  and  thin,  with  a  long, 
sallow,  mournful  face,  and  large  eyes.  He 
was  clean-shaven,  and  his  garb  had  a  clerical 
appearance,  and  was  both  clean  and  tidy,  when 
compared  with  his  friend's.  When  he  saw 
Leslie  at  the  fire,  he  stopped,  and  attempted  to 
hide  the  parcel  behind  his  back,  while  his  face 
assumed  an  unctions,  sanctimonious  expression. 

"Hello,  Parson;  got  the  wittles,  I  hope," 
saluted  the  man  at  the  fire.  *' We've  got  a 
guest,  you  see;  another  famous  author  and 
traveller.  Mr. — I've  forgotten  your  name," 
said  he,  turning  to  Leslie. 

"Leslie's  my  name,"  said  the  latter. 

"Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  tramp,  with 
an  affable  smile.  "Mr.  Leslie,  let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  that  most  distinguished,  but  unfor- 
tunate and  undervalued  friend  of  humanity, 
whose  name  will  be  revered  by  future  genera- 
tions, Reverend  Parson  William  Walker,  better 
known  as  Bill  or  Billie.  All  right.  Parson,  show 
us  what  you've  got,  and  save  your  eloquence 
for  an  after-dinner  speech,"  continued  the  tramp, 
whose  name  was  Tommy  Toole.  "The  boy's 
all  right,  only  down  on  his  luck,  and  I've  asked 
him  to  grub  with  us." 
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The  Parson,  thus  assured,  opened  his  parcel, 
and  exposed  to  their  \iew  a  half  of  a  cold, 
boiled  chicken,  about  two  pounds  of  cold  meat, 
two  large  pieces  of  pie,  and  a  loaf  of  fresh 
bread. 

** You're  a  man  of  genius,*'  said  Tommy  ad- 
miringly to  the  Parson.  *'Now,  here's  a  good- 
looking,  honest  fellow  like  me,  might  starve  to 
death ;  and  if  I  go  to  a  house  and  ask  for  a  bite 
of  victuals,  they'll  set  a  dog,  or  ten  dogs,  if 
they  have  'em  handy,  at  me,  and  load  the  gun, 
and  keep  it  near  the  window  where  I  can  see  it 
until  I'm  out  of  sight.  Now,  note  the  differ- 
ence,"  said  he  to  Leslie;  *'the  Parson  goes  to 
the  door,  and  before  they  know  what  they 
want,  he  calls  down  an  eloquent  blessing  on 
their  heads,  and  prays  a  long  praj'er,  reminding 
them  that  everything  they've  got  belongs  to 
the  Lord,  and  that  He  commanded  them  *to 
do  unto  others,  what  they'd  like  others  to  do  to 
themselves'— same  old  gag  every  time,  and  it 
never  fails ;  he  gets  all  the  choice  provisions  he 
can  carry  away.  It's  his  mug — he  looks  so  like 
a  saint  and  a  martyr,  that  they  can't  refuse 
him;  and,"  he  continued  in  a  loud  whisper  of 
admiration  to  Leslie,  but  so  that  the  Parson 
could   hear  and    appreciate    the    compliment, 
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*'he's  the  toughest,  baddest  man  in  this  big, 
bad  country.'' 

The  Parson  took  no  notice  of  the  remark,  but 
opened  a  large  clasp  knife,  and  cut  a  slice 
from  the  loaf,  and  then  banded  it  to  Leslie,  who 
broke  a  piece  off  the  end,  and  then  passed  the 
remainder  to  Tommy.  The  Parson  then  cut 
the  beef  into  three  pieces,  and  told  the  others  to 
help  themselves;  an  invitation  which  Leslie 
accepted  without  delay,  as  he  was  far  too 
hungry  to  be  particular;  and  besides,  he  was 
beginning  to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  the  situation. 
He  felt  that  he  had  nothing  to  lose  by  remain- 
ing with  his  new  friends;  and  he  had  more  to 
gain  from  their  experience  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly gain  from  him,  as  he  had  nothing  which 
they  could  beg,  borrow  or  steal,  his  only  pos- 
sessions being  the  suit  of  clothes  which  he  was 
then  wearing;  and  even  that  was  an  old  one, 
his  best  suit  being  in  his  trunk,  when  that  arti- 
cle was  attached  by  the  manager  of  the  Cincin- 
nati hotel. 

For  a  time  nothing  was  heard  but  the  munch- 
ing of  three  pairs  of  jaws,  as  the  three  men  bit 
and  masticated  the  bread  and  meat.  Tommy's 
share  disappeared  first,  and  with  a  grunt  of 
mingled  laziness  and  satisfaction,  he  rolled  over 
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two  or  three  times  in  the  direction  of  a  package 
which  lay  on  the  ground  about  six  or  seven 
feet  away ;  when  he  reached  it,  he  rolled  back 
again  to  his  place  near  the  fire.  It  was  a 
balmy  evening  in  June,  and  not  at  all  cold; 
but  Tommy  basked  in  the  heat  of  the  fire  like  a 
lizard  in  the  sun,  as  he  undid  the  package  and 
discovered  to  Leslie's  gaze  a  covered  tin  can- 
teen, something  like  that  used  by  soldiers  for 
carrying  their  rations.  He  took  the  cover  off, 
and  emptied  two  or  three  small  packages  on  the 
ground.  He  then  handed  the  empty  tin  to  Les- 
lie, saying: 

**Do  something  for  your  living,  Cully;  a 
division  of  labour  lightens  the  general  toil,  and 
creates  a  better  article  of  manufacture,  you 
know;  and  that  suits  me  exactly,  particularly 
if  I  am  allowed  to  choose  my  part  of  the  divi- 
sion." 

**  What  am  I  to  do  with  this?"  asked  Leslie^ 
taking  the  utensil  in  his  hand. 

*' That's  our  coffee-pot,  soup-pot,  and  tea- 
kettle," explained  Tommy.  *' Wash  it  out  if 
you're  particular,  and  bring  it  back  full  of  the 
stuff  that  wets,  but  doesn't  inebriate — I  wish  it 
did,  by  the  v>'ay,  and  what  a  time  we'd  have. 
Funny,"  he  continued,  **that  Nature,  who  the 
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scholars  say  does  everything  for  the  best,  and 
for  the  comfort  of  man,  didn't  give  us  a  few 
rivers  of  beer,  or  Kentucky  Rye,  knowing  what 
our  natural  propensity  is;  but,"  he  concluded 
with  a  sigh,  *'even  then,  some  blooming  monop- 
olist would  come  along  and  fence  the  rivers  in 
v^ith  high  w^alls,  and  we'd  have  to  pay  for  our 
lush  just  the  same." 

Leslie  laughed  at  the  tramp's  humour,  and 
went  back  along  the  road  a  distance  of  fifty 
yards  or  so,  where  he  had  seen  a  spring,  and 
after  carefully  rinsing  the  vessel,  he  brought  it 
back  filled  to  the  brim  with  sparkling  water. 

"Bravo,"  said  Tommy.  "Now  I'll  show 
you  how  to  brew  the  best  drink  of  Mocha  you 
ever  tasted,"  and  he  opened  one  of  the  little 
packages,  and  took  out  some  coffee. 

"Take  some  chicken,"  said  the  Parson  to  Les- 
lie, and  he  sawed  off  a  leg,  which  he  stuck  on 
the  point  of  his  knife,  and  handed  to  our  friend. 
Leslie  took  the  proffered  limb,  and  thanked  the 
saintly-looking  tramp.  The  Parson  then 
divided  the  remainder  of  the  chicken  into  two 
parts,  and  threw  one-half  to  Tommj^,  who  caught 
it  dexterously,  and  commenced  to  pick  it  as  he 
kept  w^atch  on  his  coffee-pot. 

"Chicken  suits  me  excellently  well,"  solilo- 
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"  Well,"  said  the  Parson,   "  I  saw  another  pie  on  the  window  ledge,  so 
helped   myself  to   it,    and   sent   an   extra  blessing   back   on  the   Summer 
zephyr." — Page  127. 
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quised  Tommy,  *'as  a  second  course;  but  I  like 
something  more  solid  and  substantial  inside 
of  me  first  to  stay  the  craving  pangs  of  a  too 
active  appetite;  and  then  I  like  some  mince 
pie  to  keep  the  chicken  in  place.  Got  any 
mince  pie,  Parson?"  asked  he. 

'*Yes,  this  is  a  tasty  mince,"  said  the  Parson, 
**and  it  was  strongly  recommended  by  the 
Christian  housewife  who  lives  yonder,  as  her 
own  make." 

*'How  kind  and  thoughtful  you  are,  Parson. 
I  hope  that  you  gave  the  lady  your  benediction. 
Ah!  mince  pie  is  delightfully  filling,"  he  con- 
tinued, "and  then  after  the  mince  pie,  which  is 
rather  heavy  for  a  tender  stomach,  and  weak 
digestion  like  mine,  I  like  some  spiced  apple 
pie,  as  a  gentle  aperient.  I'm  sorry  that  you 
didn't  get  some  apple  pie  also.  Parson." 

*'Well,"  said  the  Parson,  trying  to  looked 
downcast  and  sorrowful,  but  failing  to  hide 
the  leer  which  would  show  itself, "  as  I  was 
coming  away  from  the  house,  I  saw  another  pie 
on  the  window  ledge,  which  the  cook  had  put 
out  to  cool,  and  as  it  looked  like  an  apple  tart, 
and  knowing  that  it  was  only  through  forget- 
fulness  on  her  part,  that  she  had  failed  to  give 
it  to  me,  I  helped  myself  to  it,  and  sent  an  ex- 
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tra  blessing  back  on  the  Summer  zephyr  to  re- 
pay the  kind  matron  for  her  charity  to  two  for- 
lorn and  unfortunate  orphans,  who  are  in 
temporary  distress." 

'* Isn't  he  the  real  thing,  all  wool,  and  double 
width?"  said  Tommy  in  a  tone  of  admiration  to 
Leslie.     "Did  j'ou  ever  see  the  beat  of  him?" 

"No,  indeed,"  answered  Leslie,  "your  friend 
seems  to  know  his  business  pretty  well." 

"Well,  I  should  laugh  right  out  in  church," 
ejaculated  Tommy.  "Why,  there's  not  two 
coves  on  the  road  that  have  such  a  time  as  us — 
plenty  of  grub,  both  necessities  and  luxuries. 
But  say.  Cull,  what's  your  lay-out?"  asked 
Tommy,  checking  himself  in  his  confidences, 
and  looking  at  Leslie  a  little  suspiciously. 

Leslie  told  his  new  friends  as  much  of  his 
story  as  he  thought  necessary  to  lull  their  sus- 
picions. He  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  the  tramps' 
society;  and  their  quaint  humour  and  good 
nature,  made  him  feel  loath  to  leave  them, 
when  there  was  nothing  but  the  life  of  a  tramp 
before  him;  and  he  felt,  moreover,  that  he 
would  be  driven  to  some  desperate  act  by 
hunger  and  want,  if  compelled  to  wander  alone 
through  the  vast  territory  that  separated  him 
from  Boston,  which  was  his  goal. 
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The  men  listened  with  interest  to  his  tale  of 
woe,  and  when  he  had  finished,  the  Parson 
asked  suddenly: 

*'Can  you  sing  or  play  the  organ?" 

"Both,"  answered  Leslie,  "although  I'm  not 
very  proficient  in  either.  In  fact,  I  believe  that 
I  have  more  talent  than  application;  but  if  you 
like  I  will  sing  you  a  verse  or  two,  to  while 
away  the  time. ' ' 

"Good,    go    ahead,"    said     both     together. 

"Splendid  thing  for  the  digestion,  is  music," 
added  Tommy.  "I  always  have  it  when  I  can 
afford  it;  but  my  private  orchestra  has  now 
been  dismissed  for  the  Summer  vacation." 

Leslie's  voice  rang  out  at  once  in  that  beau- 
tiful song,  "Oh,  Promise  Me,"  and  the  tramps, 
lying  back  on  the  grass,  with  their  hands  sup- 
porting their  heads,  and  their  knees  bent  up 
into  an  easy  position,  listened  with  keen  enjoy- 
ment to  the  end. 

"Bravo,  very  good,"  said  they,  when  the 
last  notes  died  away. 

"That's  fine,  and  reminds  me  of  boyhood's 
days,  when  I  was  young  and  romantic  myself, 
and  when  life  had  a  different  aspect  from  what 
it  has  to-day,"  concluded  Tommy  bitterly. 

"If  you   want  to  stay  with  us,  you're  wel- 
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come,  boy,'*  said  the  Parson,  **and  perhaps  if 
things  turn  out  all  right,  you  may  finish  the 
Summer  with  a  good-sized  wad  of  bills  in  your 
pocket.  I'm  getting  sleepy.  Tommy,"  he  con- 
tinued, *' let's  go  to  our  hotel,  and  retire  for  the 
night,"  and  he  led  the  way,  followed  by  Leslie 
and  Tommy,  to  a  large  rick  of  straw,  that  stood 
in  an  adjacent  field;  and  in  ten  minutes  the 
two  tramps  were  snoring  lustily,  while  Leslie, 
looking  up  at  the  fleecy  clouds  which  chased 
each  other  o'er  the  moon's  soft  surface,  dim- 
ming for  a  moment  her  silvery  .light,  was 
thinking  of  the  bitter  past,  and  asking  himself 
whether  twenty  years  from  now  would  see  him 
another  such  specimen  of  humanity  as  poor 
Tommy — a  mark  of  hatred  for  every  cur,  an 
outcast,  without  friends  or  home.  *'No,"  said 
he,  as  he  turned  over  to  compose  himself  for 
sleep,  "it  will  be  but  for  a  season;  and  perhaps 
after  all,  good  may  come  out  of  evil.  I  have 
learnt  more  than  one  lesson  to-day  that  I  shall 
never  forget;  and  they  are  stamped  on  my  heart, 
as  parent,  teacher  or  preacher  never  could  im- 
press them — never  to  be  forgotten.  With  God's  ^ 
help,  I'll  rise  from  this,  in  spite  of  my  severe 
father,  and  my  faithless  friends."  And  in  a 
few  minutes,  he  was  dreaming  of  home,  and  of 
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a  loving  mother,  who  had  long  since  joined  the 
Merciful  Creatoi  in  the  last  home  of  all.  But 
her  cool  hands  seemed  to  rest  on  the  heated 
brow  of  her  beloved  boy,  and  her  presence, 
even  in  a  dream,  stilled  and  cooled  his  weary 
brain  and  gave  him  a  sleep  as  restful  as  if  he 
lay  on  the  softest  down. 
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Chapter 

XIV 

The  Actor  Revivalist 


IT  WAS  broad  daylight  when  Leslie  awoke. 
At  first  he  didn't  remember  where  he  was; 
but  a  grunt  from  Tommy,  as  that  gentle- 
man sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  brought 
the  events  of   the    day  before  forcibly  to  his 
memory.     The  Parson  had  disappeared. 

"Hello,  youngster,  how  did  you  sleep?'' 
asked  Tommy.  "There's nothing  like  the  pure 
air  of  a  meadow  to  encourage  repose;  it's  better 
than  a  feather  bed,  particularly  in  Summer." 
"I  slept  quite  well,  thank  you,  although  I 
felt  rather  cold,  and  woke  up  once  or  twice," 
said   Leslie. 

"You'll  get  used  to  it  in  a  few  days,"  re- 
marked Tommy  encouragingly.     "I  guess  the 
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Parson  has  gone  to  forage,"  he  continued,  look- 
ing around,  '*and  we  may  as  well  stay  here  un- 
til he  returns." 

*'I  think  I'll  go  down  to  the  creek  and  have 
a  wash,"  said  Leslie,  "as  I  feel  rather  seedy." 

**A11  right,  Cully,"  said  Tommy.  "I  object 
to  cold  water  myself,  on  principle ;  not  but  that 
it's  useful  sometimes;  and  as  the  Parson  is 
quite  a  stickler  for  cleanliness,  he  worries  me 
into  taking  a  w^ash,  or  even  a  bath  nearly  every 
day." 

When  Leslie  returned  from  the  creek,  the 
Parson  had  come  back,  and  was  laying  out  a 
collection  of  food,  which  he  had  begged  from 
the  neighbouring  houses.  Leslie  was  more 
struck  than  ever  by  the  appearance  of  the 
tramp.  His  clothes,  although  threadbare,  were 
neat  and  clean ;  and  an  old  black  jersey,  which 
came  up  almost  to  his  chin,  showing  a  bit  of  a 
fairly  clean,  white  collar  above,  coupled  with 
his  clean-shaven,  sallow  face,  and  scanty,  grey 
hair,  gave  him  an  appearance  of  benevolence 
that  he  scarcely  deserved. 

Leslie  had  often  sat  down  to  worse  breakfasts 
than  that  which  the  tramp  laid  out  on  the 
grass,  at  the  sunny  side  of  the  straw  rick ;  and 
he  caused  the  provisions  to  disappear  in  a  man- 
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ner  that  drew  forth  more  than  one  compliment- 
ary remark  from  Tommy.  The  coffee-pot  was 
again  replenished  by  Tommy,  and  the  strong, 
black  coffee,  sweetened  by  good  sugar,  tasted 
deliciously  to  the  palate  of  our  wandering  hero. 

After  breakfast  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
Parson  turned  to  Tommy  and  said: 

"Come  along,  old  boss,  and  make  yourself 
presentable.  You'll  need  a  clean  face  to-day;" 
and  despite  many  protests  from  Tommy,  the 
Parson  insisted  that  he  should  take  a  bath  in 
the  creek.  When  they  returned  to  the  straw 
where  Leslie  was  lying,  the  Parson,  after  some 
rummaging,  pulled  a  shirt  and  two  collars  out 
of  the  rick;  and  keeping  one  collar  for  himself, 
which  he  quickly  buttoned  on,  he  threw  the 
other  and  the  shirt  to  Tommy,  saying : 

*'Put  those  on,  and  try  to  look  respectable, 
and  then  we'll  get  a  move  on,  as  I'm  getting  to 
be  a  too  familiar  figure  in  these  parts." 

The  Parson  then  pulled  a  whisk -broom  out  of 
his  coat-tail  pocket,  and  proceeded  to  brush  the 
soil  and  straw  from  himself  and  Tommy;  so 
that  when  the  three  struck  the  road,  Leslie 
wasn't  at  all  ashamed  to  be  seen  walking  with 
his  two  companions,  who  now  looked  anything 
but  disreputable  tramps.      Tommy's    trousers 
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and  boots  were  not  all  that  could  be  desired, 
but  his  frock-coat,  and  clean  shirt  and  collar, 
made  him  look  quite  smart;  and  Leslie 
thought,  as  he  looked  at  the  tramp,  that  he 
must  have  been  once  a  very  handsome  m^an,  and 
that  dt  no  very  distant  period.  He  was  not 
more  than  thirty-five  years  old,  and  his  figure 
was  tall  and  well-knit;  but  dissipation  had 
played  havoc  with  his  well-cut  features,  and  at 
the  first  glance  most  people  w^ould  have  taken 
him  to  be  at  least  fifty. 

The  trio  walked  briskly  along  until  past 
noon,  when  they  halted  at  a  little  spring  of 
fresh  water,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Parson 
and  Tommy  went  off  together  on  a  foraging  ex- 
pedition, leaving  Leslie  alone  at  the  brook,  as 
the  latter  couldn't  yet  bring  himself  to  beg. 
Tommy  seemed  to  have  read  the  thoughts  of 
the  youth,  and  he  said  laughingly: 

''All  right,  boy,  don't  worry,  we'll  bring  you 
back  something;  and  anyhow,  three  of  us 
would  get  less  than  one,  as  the  housekeepers 
would  be  likely  to  think  that  we  were  an  army 
of  invasion." 

"But  I  can't  stay  here,  and  let  you  beg  for 
me,"  cried  Leslie.    "I  will  go " 

"No,"  interrupted   the  Parson,   "Tommy  is 
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quite  right.  You  stay  here  until  we  come 
back,  and  don't  fret  about  us;  besides,  we'll 
give  you  your  share  of  the  work  to  do  by  and 
bye.- 

And  so  the  two  tramps  left  him  and 
walked  along  the  road  together  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, then  separating,  each  went  to  a  different 
bouse;  while  Leslie,  sitting  on  a  log  of  wood, 
was  trying  to  think  what  his  share  of  the  labour 
was  to  be.  Before  he  could  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  Tommy  returned,  and  with 
a  dejected  face  said  : 

"No  go,  as  usual.  My  darned  mug  gives 
me  away.  What  do  you  think;  but  the  old 
skin  up  at  the  farmhouse  wouldn't  give  me  a 
bite  unless  I  sawed  half  a  cord  of  wood ;  and  of 
course  I  left  her  with  indignation,  and  with  as 
much  dignity  as  my  astonishment  and  chagrin 
would  allow  me  to  show.  Now  here  comes  the 
Parson,"  he  continued,  "and  I'll  bet  a  cooky 
that  he's  loaded  down,"  and  so  indeed  it  proved ; 
as  the  Parson  carried,  not  only  provisions 
enough  for  two  substantial  meals  for  the  trio, 
but  a  large  bundle  of  clothes  as  well. 

"Don't  look  so  glummy,"  said  the  Parson, 
addressing  Tommy;  "here's  some  duds  to  com- 
plete your  outfit ;  the  old  lady  up  yonder  would 
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have   given   me   her    husband's   go-to-meetin' 
clothes,  if  the  old  man  hadn't  been  in  the  house. 
I  gave  her  a  song   and   dance,  about    being  a 
temperance   missionary,  and    that  I   had  con- 
verted a  confirmed  inebriate— that's  him,"  said 
the   Parson  to  Leslie,  as  he  made  a  sign  with 
his  thumb  towards  Tommy.     "  And  when  I  told 
her  that  the  poor  convert  had  no  clothes  to  go 
to  work  in,  she  hunted  around,  and  in  ten  min- 
utes brought   me  these,"  and  he  unfolded  the 
parcel,  and  disclosed  a  shirt,   coat,  waistcoat, 
and  a  pair  of  trousers,  all  in    good   condition, 
and  a  pair  of  boots  that  were  almost  new.     ''I 
found   this   inside  the  yard  as  I  came  away," 
continued  the  Parson,  '*and  I  took  it,  as  I  re- 
membered that  your  own  was  out  of  fashion, 
and  I  knew  that  the  old  man  wouldn't  begrudge 
it  in  such  a  good  cause,"  and  he  handed  a  soft 
felt  hat  to  Tommy,  who  threw  his  own  into  the 
stream  with  a  laugh. 

As  soon  as  the  trio  of  vagabonds  had  com- 
pleted their  plentiful,  if  not  luxurious  dinner. 
Tommy  dressed  himself  in  the  farmer's  clothes, 
and  making  a  bundle  of  his  own,  and  those  that 
he  couldn't  use,  he  went  along  the  road  to  a 
negro  cabin,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with 
two  dollars,  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  to  the  nigger. 
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**Now  we  are  on  the  high  road  to  prosper- 
ity," said  the  Parson,  as  he  lay  back  against  a 
tree  and  closed  his  eyes,  as  if  returning  thanks 
for  the  goodness  of  the  Lord.  But  the  thoughts 
that  occupied  the  Parson's  head,  although  hav- 
ing a  close  connection  with  religion  and  holi- 
ness, were  anything  but  godly.  In  a  few  min- 
utes he  opened  his  eyes,  and  said  in  an  unctious 
voice : 

** Fellow  Christians,  I  begin  to  feel  the  spirit 
again,  and  I  am  moved  to  go  forth  and  convert 
the  fallen  and  the  wayward.  It  is  nearly  three 
years  since  I  engaged  in  the  good  work,  and 
since  then  I  have  had  no  prosperity;  but  the 
goodness  of  that  Christian  woman  has  stirred 
my  soul,  and  her  sweet  charity  has  inspired 
me  to  engage  again  in  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  to 
redeem  the  uuregenerate,  and  at  the  same  time, 
bring  the  filthy  lucre — which  weighs  them 
down,  and  makes  it  harder  for  them  to  enter  the 
Promised  Land,  than  for  a  camel  to  crawl 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle, — into  the  coffers  of 
my  unworthy  self,  and  enable  me  to  redeem 
such  lost  sheep  as  you,  Tommy,  and  show  them 
the  paths  of  goodness  and  virtue." 

During  this  address,  Leslie  stared  at  the  Par- 
son in  surprise,  as    he  seemed   to  be  dead  in 
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earnest;  but  Tommy  only  grinned,  in  anticipa- 
tion, and   when    the   Parson  had   finished,   he 

said :  .     . 

*'Go  ahead,  Parson,  and  tell  us  what  it  is 
you're  thinking  about;  only  quit  preaching; 
you  will  be  more  easily  understood  then." 

*'A11  right,  pay  attention,  both  of  you,"  said 
the  Parson,  wrinkling  his  brows,  as  if  to  con- 
centrate his    thoughts,    and  half    closing  his 
piercing  black  eyes.  ''You  remember.  Tommy, 
that  I  told  you  more  than  once  about  a  stretch 
of  country,  less  than  two  hundred  miles  away 
from  this  spot,    where  the  population  is  scat- 
tered, and  the  villages  thinly  populated?    Well, 
as  I've  often   told   you,  the   biggest  harvest  I 
ever  reaped  was  there,  nigh  upon  twenty  years 
ago.     I  was  new  to  the  business  then ;  but  my 
pard  was  the  smoothest  chap  that  ever  worked 
a  town.     He  was  the  leading  man  of  a  barn- 
storming company,  and  I  played  old  men  in 
the  same  gang;  but  we  struck  this  very  district 
that  I'm  talking  about,  right  at  a  time  when 
they  were  all  worked  up  by  a  revivalist  of  some 
note;  and   we    never    played    to  a   Corporal's 
guard,  and  inside  two  weeks  we  were  stranded 
in  a  little  one-horse  village  without  a  dollar  in 
the  treasury.     The  manager  had  a  few  dollars 
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in  his  stocking,  and  he  escaped  to  Cincinnati, 
taking  his  wife  and  daughter  with  him ;  and 
the  other  lady,  who  played  juveniles,  was  left 
with  us,  as  the  comedian  got  her  trunk  to  the 
station,  some  ten  miles  away,  during  the  night 
and  travelled  on  that-— I  mean  the  girl's  trunk 
as  security— as  far  as  Cincinnati,  where  he  dis- 
appeared.    We  were  in  a  pretty  bad  fix ;  but 
the  genius  of  Smiley,  the  leading  man,  rose  to 
the  occasion.     The  three  of  us  held  a  council  of 
war;  and  the  result  was  that  we  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  revivalist  and  were  converted. 
Smiley    then    interviewed    the   preacher;  and 
after  a  long  conference,  we  were  engaged  for 
the  whole  course  of  meetings,  at  a  percentage 
of  the  collections.     An  organ  was  hired  in  the 
nearest  city,  and   brought  to  the  camp,  and  as 
music  was  scarce  in  those  days,  the  playing  of 
Miss  Frean,  and  the  vocal  trios  of  Smiley,  Miss 
Frean  and  myself,  were  listened  to  with  rapture 
by  such  congregations  as  were  never  seen  before 
or  since  in  that  district.     The  evangelist  was  a 
good,  old,  screaming  preacher  of  the  shell- back 
variety;  but  the  continued  strain  of  meetings, 
which   began  at  ten   o'clock    in  the  morning, 
and  sometimes  lasted  until  ten  at  night,  soon 
told  on  the  old  man,  and  he  was  laid  up  for  re- 
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pairs.  The  people  were  in  such  a  frenzy  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  that  they  were  loath  to  go 
back  to  their  homes ;  and  when  Smiley  appeared, 
at  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  final  meeting, 
and  made  such  an  address  as  stirred  the  blood 
in  their  veins,  and  made  their  hearts  leap  with 
enthusiasm,  they  firmly  believed  his  story  of  a 
vision,  commanding  him  to  preach,  and  promis- 
ing him  inspiration.  Indeed,  even  to  us,  who 
knew  he  was  faking,  he  seemed  inspired.  The 
words  flowed  from  his  lips  like  a  mountain  tor- 
rent; and  the  dramatic  action  was  such  that 
the  audience  was  almost  terrified.  The  man 
seemed  like  a  prophet  of  old ;  and  if  an  angel 
had  appeared  at  his  side,  whispering  the  honied 
words  into  his  ears,  as  he  concluded  his  perora- 
tion, no  one  would  have  been  surprised.  After 
a  closing  hymn,  he  announced  another  meeting 
for  the  same  evening,  and  dismissed  the  audi- 
ence with  a  benediction. 

** Smiley  spent  the  afternoon  in  reading  and 
rehashing  another  sermon  of  the  famous   Dr. 

E ,  which  he  had  found  in  the  collection  of 

the  sick  revivalist.  In  fact,  the  sermon  of  the 
morning  was  almost  word  for  word  one  of  that 
famous  preacher's,  but  with  plenty  of  spice 
and  pepper  to  suit  the  audience. 
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*' There  was  a  bright  moon,  and  the  evening 
was  warm ;  so,  as  the  tent  in  which  the  previ- 
ous  meetings  were  held  was  too  small  to  hold 
half  of  those  who  came  to  hear  Smiley's  second 
sermon,  the  organ  and  platform  were  carried 
outside;  and  there  in  the  open,  with  the  shin- 
ing heavens  for  a  roof,  the  actor  preached  a  ser- 
mon which  moved  even  me,  hardened  sinner 
as  I  was,  and  when,  in  a  voice,  tremulous  with 
tears,  he  invited  sinners  to  come  up  and  cast 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord,  nearly  every 
person  in  the  vast  audience  rose  to  his  feet;  and 
one  of  the  first  to  cast  herself  on  her  face  and 
cry  out,  with  hysterical  sobs  for  mercy,  was 
Miss  Frean,  the  organist;  which  so  astonished 
Smiley  that  he  almost  betrayed  himself. 
Then  he  thought  that  she  must  be  acting,  and 
he  lifted  her  to  her  feet,  and  led  her  back  to  her 
chair;  but  the  girl  was  dead  in  earnest;  and  I 
believe  she  never  forgot  that  sermon,  preached 
as  it  was  by  a  man  whom  she  knew  to  be  an 
impostor. 

"Then  Smiley  made  an  appeal  for  funds  to 
convert  the  heathen,  and  his  words  seemed  to 
move  the  very  souls  of  the  congregation.  They 
were  a  plain  people,  and  not  much  given  to 
jewelry  or  ornaments ;  but  when  they  went  to 
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their  homes  that  night  I  don't  believe  that 
there  was  a  watch,  chain,  ring  or  brooch  among 
them.  They  literally  stripped  themselves  of 
everj^thing  that  was  of  any  value,  and  cast  it 
on  the  platform. 

''Smiley  spurned  the  shining  heap  with  his 
foot,  and  called  for  me  to  get  a  basket  and 
tongs  to  remove  them,  saying  that  he  couldn't 
bo  brought  to  touch  either  jewels  or  money. 

*'When  he  announced  to  the  audience  that  the 
Lord  commanded  him  to  go  farther  and  preach, 
the  people  sobbed  and  cried,  and  begged  him 
to  stay  another  day.  He  bowed  his  head  for  a 
moment,  and  then  prayed  aloud  for  guidance. 
After  another  hymn  he  dismissed  the  audi- 
ence, telling  them  that  he  would  spend  the 
night  in  prayer,  and  let  them  know  his  decision 
next  day. 

"I  carried  the  booty  to  the  hotel,  and  when 
we  counted  it  we  found  eighty-seven  watches 
and  chains,  and  nearly  two  hundred  other  pieces 
of  jewelry,  besides  eleven  hundred  and  seventy 
dollars.  We  left  town  in  a  waggon  at  day- 
break, and  reached  Cincinnati  the  same  even- 
ing, where  we  realised  nearly  seven  hundred 
dollars  on  the  jewelry. 

**The  most  remarkable  part  of  it  was  that 
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Miss  Frean  wouldn't  touch  a  dollar  of  the 
money ;  and  she  actually  went  the  next  day  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Church. 

*'A  week  later  we  organised  another  show, 
as  we  had  now  plenty  of  wealth,  and  we  offered 
the  girl  an  engagement;  but  she  declined,  say- 
ing that  she  had  left  the  stage  for  good.'* 
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Chapter 

XV 

Pete  on  the  Trail 


CHERE  were  no  witnesses  to  the  row  between 
Leslie  and  Pete  Greene  in  the  hotel  par- 
lour, so  the  latter  lay  stunned  on  the  floor 
for  several  minutes  without  attracting  at- 
tention. When  he  recovered  consciousness,  his 
first  thought  was  to  take  revenge  on  Nita  and 
his  assailant.  So  he  rushed  downstairs  and 
scanned  the  faces  of  the  men  in  the  smoking- 
room  and  office,  but  he  couldn't  find  Leslie, 
who,  as  the  reader  knows,  had  already  left  the 
hotel. 

Pete's  bruised  face  and  dishevelled  appear- 
ance soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  porter, 
who  addressed  him,  and  asked  him  what  the 
trouble  was. 
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'* A  scoundrel  assaulted  me  in  the  parlour," 
he  said  angrily,  "because  I  tried  to  take  my 
wife  away  from  him." 

''Let  us  go  to  the  telephone  and  ring  up  the 
police  station,"  said  the  porter,  "and  ask  the 
Captain  to  send  on  a  couple  of  special  officers." 

At  the  mention  of  the  word  "police,"  Pete 
became  suddenly  calm,  and  his  legs  tried  to 
run  away  with  his  body. 

"No,  no,  never  mind,"  said  he,  with  an  at- 
tempt at  calmness.  "I  know  the  man,  and  I 
don't  want  any  scandal  at  present.  Please  say 
nothing  about  it,"  and  he  slipped  one  of  his 
few  remaining  dollars  into  the  porter's  open 
hand. 

The  fact  that  he  was  wanted  by  the  New 
York  police  on  a  charge  of  burglary  made  Pete 
anxious  to  avoid  the  attention  of  the  authori- 
ties. That  very  day  he  had  been  unpleasantly 
reminded  of  his  notoriety  by  seeing  his  own 
photo  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  "rogues' 
gallery"  at  a  local  dime  museum.  So  he 
stifled  his  anger,  and  skulked  about  the  office 
until  he  saw  Leslie  enter,  and  from  thai 
moment  he  was  on  the  trail  of  the  couple, 
watching  a  safe  opportunity  to  take  his  revenge. 

When  he  saw  Leslie  leave  the  train  next  day, 
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after  saying  good-bye  to  Nita,  he  hesitated  for 
some  moments  whether  to  follow  him  or  keep 
after  the  girl;  but  love,  and  curiosity  to  find 
out  what  the  connection  was  between  the  pair, 
at  last  determined  him  to  follow  Nita.  After 
he  had  seen  Leslie  get  on  a  car  outside  the  sta- 
tion, he  returned  to  the  platform  and  boarded 
the  train. 
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Chapter 

XVI 

Nita's  Other  Husband 


nITA  felt  as  if  sbe  were  waking  up  from  a 
dream  as  she  sat  in  the  train  after  Leslie's 
departure.  She  counted  the  parcels  that 
littered  the  seat  beside  her,  and  then  she 
took  the  roll  of  bills  from  her  bosom  and  gazed 
rapturously  on  the  figure  of  each  note  as  she 
turned  them  over  in  her  hand.  She  was  inter- 
rupted in  this  pleasant  occupation  by  a  gruff 
voice,  which  said : 

*'Say,  Nita,  who  died  and  left  you  the  roll?" 

And  before  she  could  hide  the  bills  away,  the 

redoubtable  Pete  brushed  the  numerous  parcels 

on  to  the  floor  and  sank  into  the  seat  beside  her. 

*'  Well,  you  did  shake  that  cove  pretty  quick, 

my    girl,"  said  Pete,  with  a  leer.     *'And   be 
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must  have  been  a  millioDaire,  judging  by  the 
size  of  the  roll  you've  got.'' 

**Well,  faint  none  of  your  business,  Pete 
Greene.  He  treated  nae  better' n  you  did,  any- 
how," said  Nita,  who  was  fast  recovering  her 
self-possession;  **and  as  I  prefer  your  room  to 
your  company,"  she  continued  with  a  pout, 
**you  had  better  get  another  seat." 

Now,  Pete  Greene,  in  the  way  of  his  kind, 
loved  Nita  very  much ;  and  the  sight  of  the 
roll  of  bills  was  not  calculated  to  lessen  his  de- 
sire for  the  repossession  of  the  girl,  as  his  trade 
of  bunco-steerer  and  green-goods  man  had  not 
been  very  profitable  of  late.  So,  knowing  that 
the  girl  was  alone,  he  determined  not  to  give 
her  up  without  a  struggle. 

"This  is  a  nice  way  to  treat  your  husband 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years,"  said  he, 
with  the  air  of  an  injured  and  long-suffering 
Benedict. 

*' Husband,"  said  Nita,  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prise. "What  do  you  mean,  Pete  Greene? 
You  know  you  ain't  no  husband  of  mine, 
although  I  begged  you  to  marry  me  and  keep 
your  promise  a  hundred  times  when  we  were  in 
New  York  State." 

"It's  a  fact,  so  help  me  God,"  said    Pete, 
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earnestly.  *' You're  my  wife  according  to  New 
York  law,  and  if  you'll  come  back  to  Cincin- 
nati, I'll  prove  it  easy  enough.  Why,  any 
lawyer  will  tell  you  that  all  you  have  to  do  to 
get  married  in  New  York  State,  is  to  register 
and  sleep  in  a  hotel  as  man  and  wife." 

"If  that's  the  case,"  said  Nita,  suspiciously, 
"why  didn't  you  tell  me  so  before,  when  you 
knew  very  well  that  that  was  the  only  thing  I 
needed  to  make  me  happy." 

"Weil,"  said  Pete,  apologetically,  "I  sup- 
pose I  ought  to  have  done  it,  and  I'm  very 
sorry,  girl,  but  you're  my  wife  just  the  same, 
and  I  don't  see  why  we  can't  make  it  up.  You 
know  I  always  liked  you  better  than  any  other 
girl  lever  saw,  and,  'pon  my  soul,  I  thought  of 
you  a  thousand  times  while  I  was  in  Sing  Sing, 
and  the  first  thing  I  did  when  I  got  out  last 
month  was  to  come  down  west  to  try  and  find 
you." 

This  speech  somewhat  mollified  Nita's  anger, 
and  before  long,  Pete  persuaded  her  to  get  off 
at  the  next  stopping  place,  with  the  purpose  of 
returning  to  Cincinnati. 

Nita  was  only  too  easily  persuaded  to  give 
up  her  intention  of  going  back  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  she  thought  to  herself,  as  she  looked 
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at  the  fast  receding  train,  while  standing  on  the 
platform  at  Williamstown  Station,  that  per- 
haps, after  all,  Pete  was  better  suited  to  her 
than  Leslie,  of  whom  she  had  always  stood 
somewhat  in  awe,  on  accoui:t  of  his  polished 
manners  and  good  education. 

She  determined,  however,  to  test  Pete's  affec- 
tion, as  she  could  not  forget  how  he  had  refused 
to  go  through  the  marriage  ceremony  with 
her  on  the  o3casion  of  their  former  intimacy. 

''I'm  kinder  sorry  I  left  the  train,  Pete,"  she 
began  diplomatically,  "because  Uncle  Tom 
will  be  awful  mad,  when  he  hears  that  I  am 
again  living  with  you,  and  I  can  never  show 
my  face  in  Knott  County  again." 

"Oh,  don't  be  silly,  girl,"  said  Pete  angrily. 
"Ain't  I  your  husband,  and  w^hat  right  has 
your  uncle  or  any  one  else  to  interfere  with 
you?     Ain't  this  a  free  country?" 

"But  I'm  not  sure  in  my  own  mind  yet 
w^hethei*  I'm  your  wife  or  not,"  said  Nita. 
"Why  don't  you  marry  me  proper?  Preachers 
and  squires  ain't  scarce  'round  here." 

"I'd  marry  you  a  hundred  times  if  'twould 
make  you  stop  jawing,"  snapped  Pete;  "but  it 
costs  too  much,  and  I  ain't  got  no  dollars  to 
throw  'way  on  preachers,  or  squires  either." 
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Here  was  the  girl's  opportunity,  and  she 
jumped  at  it  as  quickly  as  a  veteran  lawyer 
would  have  done. 

"Well,  the  price  needn't  stop  you,  Pete,  if 
you  care  as  much  about  me  as  you  pretend, ' '  said 
she.    '*I've  got  money,  and  I'll  pay  the  bil]." 

*'But  it's  throwing  good  money  away,  you 
damn  fool,"  shouted  Pete,  who  completely  lost 
his  temper;  *'don't  I  tell  you  that  you're  my 
wife  now,  and  all  the  damn  preachers  and 
lawj^ers  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  can't  tie  us 
any  tighter." 

*'I  knew  very  well  you  wouldn't  keep  your 
word,"  said  Nita,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  *'and 
I'm  going  on  home  to  Knott  County  by  the 
next  train;"  and  she  turned  her  back  on  the  dis- 
comfited Pete,  and  before  that  worthy  could  re- 
cover his  presence  of  mind,  she  had  disappeared 
in  the  ladies'  waiting-room. 

"I  guess  I'd  better  humour  her,"  thought 
Pete,  as  he  followed  her  into  the  room ;  and  as 
she  was  entirely  alone,  he  put  his  arm  around 
her,  and  amidst  a  shower  of  kisses,  he  promised 
to  go  at  once  for  a  license  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  city,  and  if  a  preacher  or  Justice  of 
the  Peace  could  be  found,  he  would  go  through 
the  marriage  ceremony  with  her  that  very  day. 
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**0f  course  you  must  know  in  your  heart  that 
I  have  no  objection,"  said  he,  "and  the  only 
reason  I  didn't  go  to  a  preacher,  as  you  wanted 
me  to  do  in  New  York,  was  because  I  knew 
that  we  were  man  and  wife  fast  enough   by 

law.'' 

The  northbound  train  rolled  into  the  station 
in  the  midst  of  this  conversation,  and  Nita  hav- 
ing paid  for  two  tickets,  the  pair  were  soon  on 
their  way  to  Cincinnati. 

Nita  gave  Pete  no  peace,  and  what  was  per- 
haps more  effective  with  the  rascal,  no  money, 
until  he  kept  his  promise,  by  going  through 
the  form  of  marriage   before  a  Justice  of  the 

Peace. 

As  they  left  the  office  of  the  Justice,  a  tall, 
heavy  man  in  plain  clothes,  who  was  walking 
past  at  a  rapid  pace,  collided  with  Pete,  and 
sent  that  gentleman's  hat  into  the  gutter, 
where  Pete  himself  would  have  followed,  if  the 
stranger  had  not  grabbed  him  by  the  arm. 

**Why  the  h 1  don't  you  keep  your  eyes 

open,  and  watch  where  you're  going?"  asked 
Pete  angrily,  as  he  took  his  soiled  hat  from 
Nita,  who  had  picked  it  out  of  the  mud.     . 

"I'm    very   sorry    indeed,"   said     the    man 
politely,  "particularly  as  your  face  seems  fa- 
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miliar  to  me,  and  I'm   sure  that  we  have  met 

before. ' ' 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Pete,  who  at  once 
suspected  that  the  speaker  was  a  detective. 
**I'm  a  stranger  here,  just  come  from  Cali- 
fornia," and  he  at  once  took  Nita's  arm,  saying : 

"Let  us  get  back  to  the  hotel  or  we'll  be  late 
for  supper." 

When  they  had  walked  about  fifty  yards,  he 
said  to  Nita  in  an  excited  voice: 

**Look  back,  girl,  and  see  if  *his  nibs'  is  fol- 
lowing us." 

*'No,"  said  Nita,  after  she  had  glanced  over 
her  shoulder;  "but  he's  still  standing  in  the 
same  place,  and  looking  this  way.  He's  not  in 
such  a  hurry  as  he  was  when  he  ran  into  you." 

"No,  curse  him,"  growled  Pete,  "and  unless 
we  strike  a  cab  round  the  next  corner,  he'll  re- 
member where  he  saw  me,  and  I'll  spend 
another  term  in  Sing  Sing,  or  some  other  free 
hotel,  at  the  expense  of  our  generous  Govern- 
ment." 

Fortunately  for  Pete,  they  saw  a  hack  coming 
down  the  street  as  they  turned  the  next  corner, 
and  in  a  moment  they  were  inside  and  were 
being  driven  rapidly  towards  the  railway  station. 
As  they  turned  the  corner,  Pete,  who  was  look- 
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ing  through  the  window,  saw  the  stout  man 
come  running  into  the  street.  He  had  evidently 
discovered  Pete's  identity,  and  was  anxious  to 
earn  the  reward  which  the  New  York  authori- 
ties offered  for  Pete's  arrest.  But  the  outlaw 
had  a  good  start,  and  in  a  few  moments  his 
hack  reached  the  station.  He  hustled  Nita  in 
at  one  door  and  out  at  another  into  a  back 
street,  where  they  boarded  an  electric  car  for 
Covington.  When  they  reached  that  city,  Pete 
led  the  way  to  a  notorious  resort  for  criminals, 
and  entering  by  a  private  door,  he  found  his 
way  upstairs,  and  into  a  little  room  at  the  back 
of  the  house. 

As  soon  as  Nita  was  seated  Pete  rang  a  bell 
which  was  connected  with  the  bar,  and  ordered 
a  plentiful  supply  of  whiskey.  After  draining 
his  glass,  he  said  to  Nita,  who  was  sitting  on  a 
broken  chair  near  the  window : 

''I  guess  we've  got  to  part,  girl;  the  cops  are 
on  to  me,  and  my  only  chance  is  to  get  away 
from  here  alone. ' ' 

''But  why  can't  you  take  me  along?"  asked 
Nita  suspiciously,  as  the  tears  of  disappoint- 
ment dimmed  her  pretty  eyes.  "Are  you  get- 
ting tired  of  me  already?" 

"Oh,  don't  be  silly,"  answered  Pete  impa- 
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tiently.  **I'll  send  for  you  fast  enough,  as  soon 
as  I  get  to  a  place  of  safety.  That  fly-cop  will 
give  your  description,  as  well  as  mine,  to  the 
chief,  and  even  the  colour  of  your  eyes  will  be 
telegraphed  all  over  the  country  before  morn- 
ing, so  that  both  of  us  would  surely  be  nabbed ; 
but  I  can  get  away  fast  enough  as  soon  as  'tis 
dark,  by  disguising  myself." 

*'And  what  am  I  to  do?"  asked  Nita,  petu- 
lantly. 

"  Well,  I  guess  you*d  better  dye  those  pretty 
locks  of  yours,  and  then  go  back  to  Cincinnati, 
and  register  at  the  Burnett  House.  They'll  never 
think  of  looking  for  you  there  amongst  the  toffs. 
You  must  call  at  the  post  office  every  day  and 
ask  for  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  King,  as  I'll 
write  to  you  just  as  soon  as  I'm  safe.  And 
now  you'd  better  give  me  that  roll  of  bills,  all 
except  twenty  or  thirty  plunks;  I'm  afraid 
you'll  lose  it." 

*'I  guess  not,  Pete  Greene,"  said  ISTita,  invol- 
untarily clasping  both  hands  over  her  bosom, 
where  the  money  was  hidden;  "twenty  dollars 
will  be  enough  for  you,  and  I  can  take  good 
care  of  the  rest. ' ' 

**Damn  you,  girl,"  said  Pete,  as  he  seized 
Nita's    arm    in   a  grasp    so    fierce    that    she 
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screamed  with  all  the  force  of  her  healthy 
luDgs.  **Do  you  forget  you're  my  wife,  and 
that  all  you  have  is  mine?"  growled  the  angry 
man. 

Before  Nita  could  answer,  heavy  steps  were 
heard  running  up  the  stairs,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment a  villainous-looking  man  burst  into  the 
room. 

*' What  the  hell  do  you  folks  mean  by  kicking 
up  such  a  blankety  blank  blank  row?"  said  he 
in  a  breathless  voice.  *'Do  you  want  to  bring 
the  cops  down  on  us?" 

'*It's  all  right,  Fritz,"  said  Pete.  **Me  and 
my  wife  were  just  having  a  bit  of  a  row;  but 
we'll  keep  quiet  now,  and  we'll  get  out  in  a  few 
minutes.  Bring  up  a  bottle  of  that  hair  dye  of 
yours,  and  another  bottle  of  that  'rough  on 
rats'  whiskey — and  say,  tell  Joe  I  want  to  see 
him  right  away." 

**Joe  is  in  No.  5,"  answered  the  man,  as  he 
left  the  room  to  fill  Pete's  order. 

'*Wait  here  till  I  come  back,  girl,"  said  Pete 
in  a  more  friendly  voice,  as  soon  as  Fritz  was 
gone;  **I'm  going  to  borrow  a  suit  of  clothes, 
and  a  slouch  hat.  The  hair  dye  is  for  you,  and 
you'd  better  rub  it  in  good  and  hard,  or  the  red 
in  your  hair  will  show  through.     You  can  keep 
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the  money;  I  want  only  enough  to  get  me  away 
safely/'  he  concluded  as  he  left  the  room. 

Nita  was  completely  bewildered  by  the  rush 
of  events;  but  she  tried  to  follow  Pete's  instruc- 
tions, and  she  rubbed  away  at  her  hair  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  but  with  so  little  success  that  a 
golden  gleam  appeared  here  and  there  through 
the  dye,  looking  like  a  burst  of  sunlight  through 
a  cloudy  sky.  This  did  not  escape  Pete's  eye 
when  he  re-entered  the  room.  He  was  now 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  large  slouched  hat, 
and  a  pair  of  smoked  spectacles  concealed  his 
ferret-like  eyes. 

"That  will  never  do,  Nita,"  said  he  with  a 
grin,  as  he  caught  up  her  pretty  curls  in  his 
long  crooked  fingers,  and  allowed  them  to  fall 
slowly  from  his  hand;  "but  I'll  fix  it  in  no 
time,"  he  continued  as  he  took  his  coat  off  and 
rolled  up  his  sleeves;  and  in  a  very  short  time, 
Nita's  hair  was  a  glossy  black  up  to  the  roots. 
Her  fair  skin  shone  out  so  remarkably  in  con- 
trast, that  Pete  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had 
procured  another  preparation,  which  he  rubbed 
into  her  face,  neck  and  arms,  making  such  a 
change  in  her  appearance,  that  even  her  Uncle 
Tom  would  not  have  recognised  her  if  he  had 
met  her  in  the  street. 
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**]Srow  you'll  do,"  said  he  at  last.  ** Remain 
here  for  ten  minutes  after  I've  gone,  and  then 
go  right  back  to  the  city — and  say,  youM  better 
keep  to  your  room  as  much  as  possible  until  you 
hear  from  mo.  Good-bye,  now,"  and  after 
pocketing  the  thirty  dollars  which  Nita  had 
ready  for  him,  he  kissed  her  and  left  the  room. 

After  wrapping  some  paper  round  the  two 
bottles  of  dye,  Nita  left  the  house,  and  without 
attracting  any  attention,  she  got  on  a  car  and 
was  soon  at  Fountain  Square.  She  had  some 
difficulty  in  finding  the  Burnett  House,  but  at 
last  she  reached  the  ladies*  room  of  that  well- 
known  hotel,  and  following  Pete's  instructions, 
she  registered  as  Mrs.  King,  Knott  County, 
Kentucky.  The  hotel  clerk  politely  informed 
her,  that,  as  she  had  no  baggage,  she  must  pay 
in  advance.  But  when  he  saw  the  roll  of  notes 
from  which  she  detached  a  ten-dollar  bill  to  pay 
him  with,  she  went  up  several  points  in  his 
estimation,  although,  as  he  said  to  his  superior 
a  few  minutes  later,  "She  smells  like  a  darned 
nigger,  and  looks  like  one  too,  at  a  distance." 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  unpleasant  odour 
referred  to  by  the  clerk  was  caused  by  the  hair 
dye. 

It  was  a  great  trial  to  this  mountain  lass  to 
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have  to  remain  in  her  room  all  day,  except 
when  she  went  to  the  post  ofiSce;  and  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  mingled  joy  and  relief  that  she 
received  a  letter  from  the  clerk  at  the  General 
Delivery  department  of  the  post  office  one  day 
a  short  time  after  Pete's  departure. 

**Come  on  to  Bancroft  at  once,"  wroto  Pete. 
"You  will  find  me  at  No.  4  Washington  Street. 
It  is  a  private  boarding-house,  and  I  told 
them  I  expected  my  wife  from  Chicago.  Re- 
member that  my  name  and  your's  is  King,  and 
that  I  am  a  drummer,  travelling  for  Jenkins' 
Varnish  Co." 

As  Nita  had  very  little  luggage  to  pack,  she 
was  in  a  train  bound  for  Bancroft  within  an 
hour. 
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Chapter 

XVII 


The  Tramps  Resolve  to  Con= 
vert  the  Unregenerate 

CESLIE  and  Tommy  had  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  Parson's  story,  and  the  lat- 
ter's  eyes  were  as  bright  with  anticipation 
as  those  of  a  girl  going  to  her  first  ball. 
Leslie,  on  the  other  hand,  was  interested  in 
the  recital,  simply  on  its  own  merits,  and 
failed  to  see  anything  personal  in  it,  until  the 
farther  conversation  of  the  tramps  unfolded  the 
scheme  in  full. 

"Bravo!"  shouted  Tommy,  as  he  shook  the 
Parson's  hand  with  admiration.  "You're  a 
beaut,  Parson ;   and  the   stage  lost  one  of  her 
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brightest  ornaments  when  you  retired.  Now 
I'll  bet  a  cooky  that  you  piloted  Smiley  through 
that  business,  although  your  overcoming 
modesty  doesn't  permit  you  to  give  yourself 
credit." 

**Well,  it  was  a  fair  divide,"  said  the  Par- 
son, with  a  laugh.  **And  as  for  the  stage, 
Tommy,  why,  it's  likely  that  your  departure 
from  that  noble  profession,  created  a  greater 
vacuum  than  mine.  But  let  us  cease  compli- 
ments and  come  back  to  business.  Do  you  un- 
derstand now  what  our  future  plans  are  to  be?" 
continued  he,  turning  to  Leslie. 

*'I  have  a  faint  idea;  but  as  yet  I  don't  quite 
see  what  you're  going  to  do,"  said  Leslie. 

''Well,  then,  I  will  explain  fully,"  said  the 
Parson.  "We'll  foot  it,  or  freight  it,  to  the 
district  of  which  I  spoke.  If  we're  in  luck, 
we'll  get  there  in  a  few  days;  but  even  if  we 
have  to  walk  all  the  way,  we'll  get  there  in  a 
couple  of  weeks,  and  taking  the  road  easy  at 
that.  When  we  arrive  at  a  suitable  location, 
I  will  show  some  letters  of  introduction,  and  if 
we're  in  luck,  perhaps  some  newspaper  notices, 
to  the  local  preacher,  if  there  is  one ;  if  not,  to 
some  of  the  village  magnates,  and  I  will  get 
the  loan  of  a  hall.     You  will  accompany  me  as 
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organist  and  choir  leader,  and  I  will  fake  a 
temperance  lecture,  or  perhai)s  a  sermon,  as  the 
situation  calls  for.  Tommy,  here,  will  be  our 
first  convert,  and  as  we  move  around  the  cir- 
cuit, we  will  gather  fame  and  money,  and  if 
we  have  any  luck  we  will  pull  out  before  winter 
with  a  hat  full  of  money.  We  will  get  our 
living,  anyhow ;  and  we  have  nothing  to  lose. 
Do  you  understand  now?" 

**Yes,  perfectly,"  said  Leslie.  ''Give  me 
time  to  think  it  over,"  and  he  walked  along 
the  road;  while  the  two  tramps,  not  at  all 
offended  at  his  action  and  words  (in  fact,so  well 
did  they  know  human  nature,  that  neither  of 
them  had  any  doubt  as  to  what  the  result  would 
be),  lay  back  against  two  trees,  facing  each 
other,  and  completing  their  plan  of  campaign. 
In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Leslie  re- 
turned and  said,  with  a  bitter  laugh : 

"All  right,  I'm  with  you.  My  friends  have 
made  me  an  outcast,  and  I  don't  see  why  I 
should  worry  over  what  they'd  think,  if  they 
knew  of  my  taking  part  in  such  a  scheme.  If 
it  is  dishonourable,  it  is  their  own  hard  and  un- 
just hearts  that  they  must  blame;  as  for  myself, 
I  think  I  shall  enjoy  it." 

"That's    the   way  to  look  at  it,  Cully,"  said 
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Tommy,  with  a  laugh,  as  he  slapped  our  young 
friend  on  the  back.  **Look  at  it  from  your  own 
standpoint,  and  don't  try  to  carry  the  adverse 
opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  world  on  your  back. 
And  as  for  being  dishonourable,  it  may  be  so; 
but,  like  the  Parson's  friend,  Smiley,  we  may 
perhaps  do  some  good  after  all.  The  people 
won't  know  we  are  deceiving  them;  and  if  they 
don't,  why  all  the  better  for  them.  If  the  Par- 
son's eloquence  and  the  beautiful  colour  of  my 
proboscis  persuade  any  of  those  nobbies  to  quit 
drinking  bad  whiskey,  why,  even  the  greatest 
stickler  for  morality  must  concede  that  we  are 
doing  good." 

"And,"  broke  in  the  Parson,  with  a  grin 
that  showed  all  his  yellow  teeth,  **you  can  bet 
your  bottom  dollar  we'll  do  our  best  to  convert 
them  too,  for  our  own  sakes,  as  it's  a  case  of 
the  more  converts  the  more  dollars." 

Leslie  laughed  heartily  at  the  morality  of 
his  new  friends,  and  Tommy,  to  clinch  the 
argument,  said: 

''Besides,  let  me  ask  you,  what's  the  differ- 
ence between  our  mission  and  that  of  any  other 
licensed  theologian  that  ever  left  a  seminary? 
How  many  of  them  work  for  love?  How  many 
of  them   work  without  a  salary?    You  can't 
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answer,  my  boy;  nor  could  a  more  profound 
philosopher  than  you.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  the  other  way  about,  as  I  know  from  experi- 
ence, having  spent  a  year  in  a  seminary  myself 
before  the  footlights  fascinated  my  youthful 
mind,  and  long  before  the  mania  for  travel 
overtook  me.  Most  of  them  go  into  the  minis- 
try with  the  same  idea  that  other  men  become 
lawyers  or  doctors,  grocers  or  bakers — to  make 
a  living;  and  as  easy  and  respectable  a  living 
as  possible.  They  give  up  nothing;  and  even 
while  in  the  training  schools,  they  look  for 
privileges  that  other  young  men  dare  not  aspire 
to;  and  they  speculate  on  the  advantages  of 
being  in  this  seminary,  or  that,  with  as  much 
keenness  as  the  gambler  they  condemn  specu- 
lates on  wheat  or  horses.  Many  of  them  are 
thorough  hypocrites  from  the  beginning,  who 
are  afraid  to  call  their  souls  their  own,  and 
each  year  in  the  ministry  seems  to  increase  this 
hellish  sin.  Instead  of  being  the  bravest  and 
most  outspoken  of  men,  they  are  the  weakest 
and  most  mealy-mouthed.  Not  one  in  ten  dares 
speak  against  the  common  vices  of  mankind, 
for  fear  of  hitting  too  hard  some  deacon  or 
elder  who  sits  for  two  or  three  hours  on  Sun- 
day in  a  front  pew,  and  sins  like  the  rest  of  us 
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during  the  rest  of  the  week.  Do  I  mean  that 
the  preachers  are  all  bad?  No,  sir,  most  em- 
phatically no.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  best 
and  truest  men  in  the  world  are  in  the  special 
service  of  God ;  but  I  also  say  with  emphasis 
that  there  are  many  who  stand  high  in  their 
communities  and  churches  who  serve  God  just 
for  their  salaries;  and  their  highest  idea  of  ser- 
vice is  to  tickle  the  ears  of  their  congregations 
with  carefully  prepared,  high-flown  eloquence. 
Oratory,  not  Truth,  is  their  watchword.  With 
sin  and  shame  stalking  gauntly  and  openly 
through  their  streets,  they  prefer  to  close  their 
eyes,  and  they  taboo  the  great  questions  that 
worry  the  human  soul.  The  workings  of 
nature  and  the  master  passions  are  ignored,  and 
their  salaries  are  drawn  for  a  learned  lecture 
once  a  week,  and  for  a  few  social  calls.  Do 
they  abuse  the  sinner  and  remind  him  of  his 
evil  ways,  taking  him  by  the  hand  as  the  Mas- 
ter would  have  done,  and  pointing  out  the  path 
to  Paradise?  No.  Do  they  despise  the  cursed 
gold,  which  in  the  possession  of  others  they  con- 
demn? No.  Do  they  sit  up  all  night  at  the 
bedside  of  the  sick  and  afflicted,  bringing  them 
material  aid  and  comfort  in  their  trouble?  No. 
Do  they  distribute  their  surplus  income  amongst 
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the  poor?  No.-Butwhygoon?  If  I  have  con- 
vinced you  that  our  projected  mission  is  no 
worse  than  some  of  those  that  are  more  regu- 
lar, I  am  satisfied." 
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Chapter 

XVIII 

A  Bom  Coward 

CESLIE  was  only  too  anxious  to  lull  the  re- 
proaches of  his  conscience  to  sleep,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  was  discussing  the 
scheme  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  either 
of  the  others,  and  making  such  suggestions  as 
a  vivid  imagination  gave  him  on  the  subject. 

Tha  worthy  trio  lolled  in  the  grove  until 
after  four  o'clock,  and  then,  not  without  a 
few  curses  on  the  necessity  of  walking,  they 
resumed  their  journey  and  tramped  until  sunset 
at  a  good  pace. 

They  halted  on  the  outskirts  of  a  large  town, 
and  soon  Tommy's  coffee-pot  was  steaming, 
and  they  forgot  even  their  great  project  in  the 
interest '  which  the  remains  of  their  dinner 
aroused, 
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^'My  feet  are  too  tender  for  so  much  walking, " 
remarked  the  Parson,  an  hour  later,  as  he 
bathed  his  swollen  extremities  in  a  running 
stream,  "and  I'm  going  to  ride  the  rest  of  the 
journey,  or  the  greater  part  of  it." 

*'How  are  you  going  to  do  it?"  asked  Leslie. 
*'Will  you  borrow  a  horse  and  buggy,  or  de- 
mand a  pass  from  the  president  of  the  railway'?" 

*'I  think  that  we'll  take  a  pass  on  the  rail- 
way," answered  the  Parson,  with  a  smile; 
"but  in  case  the  Pullmans  are  all  engaged, 
you'd  better  be  prepared  to  ride  in  a  truck  or  a 
cattle  car." 

"You're  right.  Parson,"  remarked  Tommy, 
"we're  quite  close  to  the  railway  here,  and  we 
may  as  well  keep  our  eyes  open  to-night,  and 
take  one  of  the  slow  freights  as  they  pass 
through.  My  hands  are  beginning  to  itch  a1 
the  thought  of  the  wealth  we're  going  to  ac- 
cumulate when  we  get  to  our  missionary  field, 
and  the  sooner  we  get  there  the  sooner  I'll  be 
happy." 

"Well,"  said  the  Parson,  "if  we're  in  luck, 
and  can  board  a  fast  freight,  we  will  be  a  hun- 
dred miles  or  more  on  our  journey  before  day- 
light." 

"But,"  said   Leslie,   "isn't    there    a    good 
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deal  of  danger  in  boarding  a  fast  freight,  or 
any  other  train  in  the  dark,  when  it  is  going  at 
full  speed?" 

"It  would  be  pretty  ticklish  work  if  they 
were  going  at  full  speed,"  said  Tommy,  with  a 
laugh,  ''and  even  old  hands  like  the  Parson  and 
me  would  come  to  grief,  although  we  are  as  ex- 
pert as  a  brakeman ;  but  we  know  too  much  to 
jump  on  a  train  going  at  more  than  a  few  miles 
an  hour,  so  we  take  our  stand  outside  a  town 
and  board  them  when  they  slow  down  to  pass 
through  the  station,  which  they  nearly  always 
do;  or  else  we  make  ourselves  comfortable  un- 
til they  are  side-tracked  for  an  expected  passen- 
ger train,  or  until  they  stop  to  take  on  local 
freight,  and  then  we  stow  ourselves  comfortably 
away  in  a  car  that  has  not  been  sealed." 

A  little  later  our  friends  might  have  been 
seen  taking  up  a  position  on  the  line  outside  the 
railway  station.  They  talked  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  Leslie  was  more  amazed  than  ever 
at  the  knowledge  and  general  education  of  the 
tramps.  He  considered  himself,  and  with  good 
reason,  a  fairly  well-educated  youth ;  but  there 
was  scarcely  a  subject  in  which  either  of  these 
strange  characters  couldn't  talk  him  down.  He 
sounded  them  with  some  Greek  and  Latin  quo- 
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tations,  and  Tommy  started  on  a  discussion  as 
to  the  beauties  of  the  ancient  poets  and  orators 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  college  profes- 
sor. The  man  had  dropped  his  trampish  jar- 
gon, and  Leslie  could  scarcely  credit  his  senses 
that  he  was  listening  to  the  disreputable-look- 
ing scarecrow  that  had  asked  him  for  a  match 
as  he  left  Cincinnati. 

"Tell  us  a  story,  Tommy,''  said  Leslie,  *'a 
true  story,  if  you  please,  to  keep  us  awake,  and 
to  pass  the  time. "  He  hoped  that  the  tramp 
would  take  the  hint,  and  give  a  sketch  of  his 
own  life,  as  he  was  deeply  interested  in  this 
strange  man. 

Tommy  seemed  to  read  Leslie's  thoughts, 
and,  being  in  the  humour,  he  refilled  his  pipe, 
and  was  soon  sending  clouds  of  smoke  amongst 
the  mosquitoes  and  other  obnoxious  insects  that 
buzzed  around. 

**I  am  what  you  see  me,"  he  commenced, 
*' through  no  fault  of  my  own.  I  was  born  a 
coward;  my  mother  was  a  coward,  and  my 
father  was  so  cowardly  that  he  committed  sui- 
cide when  he  was  drafted  for  the  army,  rather 
than  risk  his  life  in  battle ;  so  that  as  I  grew 
up,  the  little  boys  who  played  with  me  used 
to  taunt  me  with  my  father's  cowardice,  telling 
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me  how  he  begged  for  mercy  when  one  man 
started  to  whip  him  in  the  heat  of  argument, 
and  how  he  ran  away  from  the  town,  and  re- 
mained away  for  a  month,  because  another  had 
threatened  to  shoot  him  on  sight,  and  he  hadn't 
the  pluck  to  get  his  enemy  indicted.  At  school, 
the  big  boys  made  me  their  slave,  and  tortured 
me  if  I  failed  to  do  their  slightest  bidding;  and 
before  long,  even  the  little  boys,  fellovi's  years 
younger  than  myself,  and  without  half  my  phy- 
sical strength,  found  out  that  I'd  bear  any  in- 
sult rather  than  fight,  and  they  too  tyrannized 
over  me.  One  effect  of  this  was  to  make  me 
stick  closely  to  my  books,  and  although  I  was 
the  greatest  coward,  I  was  also  the  best  scholar 
in  my  class;  which  was  some  consolation  to 
me,  and  was  a  source  of  unending  delight  to 
my  mother.  But  I  would  have  given  all  my 
knowledge  of  books,  and  all  my  premiums  to 
have  been  able  to  hold  my  own  in  a  rough-and- 
tumble  fight  with  one  of  the  bullies  of  my  own 
age,  who  made  my  life  an  endless  torture,  and 
who  prevented  me  from  enjoying  even  the  hour 
of  recess ;  as  the  moment  I  entered  the  field 
where  the  boys  played,  they  made  a  football 
out  of  my  cap  or  coat,  and  not  seldom  out  of 
my  body. 
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*'It  was  with  delight  that  I  at  length  left  the 
school,  and  went  to  college.  There  I  had  peace 
for  nearly  three  years,  as  no  one  suspected  my 
terrible  infirmity,  and  I  was  looked  upon  with 
great  favour  by  the  Faculty  as  one  of  their 
brightest  students. 

*'One  day,  which  I  shall  never  forget,  I  was 
taking  a  walk  along  a  country  road  with 
another  student,  when  we  were  startled  by  a 
cry  for  help  from  an  adjacent  field.  The  sound 
came  from  behind  a  large  haystack,  and  my 
companion,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  popular 
men  in  college,  vaulted  over  the  fence,  and  ran 
in  the  direction  of  the  cry.  I  followed  uncon- 
sciously, and  when  we  got  to  the  other  side  of 
the  haystack,  a  horrible  sight  met  our  gaze.  A 
burly,  half -dressed  negro  was  choking  a  little 
white  girl  into  unconsciousness,  evidently  with 
the  basest  purpose.  My  companion,  with  a 
cry  of  rage,  sprang  at  the  ruffian,  and  in  a 
moment  they  were  rolling  over  on  the  grass  in 
a  deadly  struggle.  I  stood  spellbound,  with 
trembling  knees,  and  dry  palate,  and  watched 
the  negro  gradually  get  the  better  of  his  antag- 
onist, and  then  in  a  moment  a  knife  flashed  in  the 
sunlight  once !  twice!!  thrice!!!  and  the  brave 
youth,  a  moment   before  so  full  of   life  and 
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health  and  hope,  rolled  over  on  the  grass,  the 
crimson  life-blood  spurting  from  his  terrible 
wounds. 

"The  sight  of  the  gushing  blood  seemed  tore- 
store  animation  to  my  paralysed  legs,  and  I 
rushed  from  the  dreadful  spot  like  a  frightened 
hare,  and  never  stopped  running  till  I  was  in 
my  own  little  room.  It  was  nearly  an  hour 
before  I  was  sufficently  recovered  to  give  the 
alarm,  and  I  was  in  a  fever  for  weeks  after- 
wards. The  negro  was  caught  red-handed,  and 
only  escaped  lynching  by  being  taken  to  a 
neighbouring  county.  On  the  day  of  the  trial 
my  nerves  again  gave  way,  and  I  had  to  be 
assisted  to  the  witness  chair.  Under  cross- 
examination  I  confessed  my  terrible  aflfliction, 
and  I  didn't  attempt  to  shield  myself  from  the 
blame  I  deserved.  As  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  realised  that  the  double  murder  might 
have  been  averted  by  me  (the  fiendish  negro 
murdered  the  girl  after  he  had  outraged  her)  if 
I  had  had  only  one  spark  of  manhood,  they 
looked  at  me  with  little  less  aversion  than  they 
looked  on  the  brutal  prisoner;  and  I  narrowly 
escaped  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers  which  the 
enraged  students  had  prepared  for  me,  as  the 
dead  man  was  a  general  favourite, 
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'^Mv  mother  and  I  moved  to  another  State 
soon  after,  and  I  began  life  by  teaching  in  a 
country  school.  We  were  very  happy  for  some 
time,  until  one  of  the  boys  whom  I  bad  admon- 
ished for  some  misconduct  knocked  me  down 
with  a  blow  from  a  stick.  Discipline  was  gone 
after  that,  and,  as  even  the  youngest  of  the  boys 
and  girls  refused  to  be  controlled  by  me,  I  was 
given  notice  to  leave  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  I  was  again  homeless  on  account  of  my  un- 
fortunate cowardice.  I  was  in  a  desperate 
frame  of  mind  for  some  time,  but  my  good 
mother  kept  recurring  to  her  favourite  ambition, 
namely,  that  I  should  become  a  preacher. 
*  You 're  cut  out  for  a  minister,  my  boy,'  she 
would  say,  *a  messenger  of  peace,  not  a  mes- 
senger of  war.  You  have  always  acted  on  the 
command  of  th«3  Master,  *'but  whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also,"  and  your  peaceful  disposition, 
which  causes  you  to  be  condemned  now,  will 
only  bring  you  praise  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Word.' 

**The  good  woman,  who  bad  been  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  my  life,  died  before  she  could  see  her 
wish  fulfilled;  but  I  remembered  her  words, 
and  I  was  soon  enrolled  as  a  student  in  one  of 
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the  leading  theological  seminaries.  Again  I 
was  blessed  with  peace  and  happiness,  and  I 
made  rapid  progress  with  my  studies,  and  re- 
ceived constant  praise  from  mj  instructors. 

*'As  a  theological  student  I  received  occa- 
sional invitations  to  social  functions,  and  I 
began  to  see  more  of  society  than  I  had  ever 
before  been  accustomed  to. 

"I  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  home  of  one 
of  the  professors,  and  almost  before  I  was  aware 
of  it,  I  was  deeply  in  love  with  his  charming 
daughter,  an  only  child.  She  was  both  beauti- 
ful and  good,  but  as  high-spirited  as  an  Arab 
colt  that  had  never  felt  bit  or  bridle. 

*'I  was  not  her  only  admirer,  but  I  soon 
found,  as  did  the  others,  that  I  was  the  favour- 
ite ;  and  a  new  happiness  came  upon  me  that 
filled  my  soul  with  sweetest  music  for  every 
hour  of  the  twenty-four,  waking  and  sleeping ; 
for  even  my  dreams  were  filled  with  the  bright- 
est visions  of  human  happiness. 

"During  the  Summer  months  the  proffssor 
and  his  daughter  spent  the  vacation  at  a  famous 
watering  place,  and  while  there  they  became 
acquainted  with  a  certain  student  from  my  old 
college,  who  fell  desperately  in  love  with  the 
girl ;  and  when  the  vacation  ended,  he  gave  up 
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his  old  college  and  came  to  our  university  to 
coiTiplete  Lis  course.  When  I  returned  the 
academic  department  had  been  assembled   for 

several  weeks ;  and  I  found  that  G was  a 

frequent  visitor  at  the  professor's  house;  but  I 

was  still  first  favourite;  and  G soon  found 

out  that  he  was  only  a  bad  second.  He  was 
furious,  and  at  once  told  the  girl  my  unfortu- 
nate story.  She  would  not  believe  it  at  first; 
but  he  persisted  that  I  was  the  greatest  coward 
on  earth,  and  offered  to  prove  it,  if  she  would 
let  him  call  at  the  same  time  as  me.  While 
they  were  discussing  the  subject  I  came  in,  and 
he  at  once  began  to  abuse  me  to  my  face,  while  I 
stood  speechless  with  horror,  and  the  girl,  with 
a  look  of  mingled  contempt  and  disgust,  stared 
at  me,  as  if  surprised  at  my  audacity  in  coming 
into  her  presence.  The  other  fellow,  who,  I 
believe,  was  an  arrant  coward  at  heart  himself, 
seeing  his  advantage,  determined  to  clinch  the 
matter,  and  he  caught  me  by  the  shoulder,  led 
me  to  the  door,  and  turned  my  face  to  the  hall, 
saying : 

**  'Don't  you  see  you  are  unwelcome?  Get 
out,  you  cowardly  freak,  who  ought  to  have 
been  a  girl,'  and  with  the  last  words  he  gave 
me  a  terrible  kick  behind  that  sent  me  into  the 
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passage,  mad  with  rage  and  pain.  I  rushed 
back  into  the  room,  and  taking  up  a  large 
bronze  statuette,  I  brought  it  down  with  ter- 
rific force  on  his  head,  crushing  his  skull  like  an 
egg-shell,  and  felling  him  to  the  ground,  a 
corpse,  to  rise  no  more. 

"I  was  tried  for  manslaughter,  but  I  was  ac- 
quitted, principally  through  the  girl's  evidence; 
but  I  left  the  seminary,  and  have  never  re- 
turned. I  became  a  barnstormer,  loafer  and 
tramp,  and  for  thirteen  years  I  have  wandered 
over  the  face  of  this  great  country,  homeless  and 
friendless,  my  pipe  and  an  occasional  dram 
being  the  onlj'  comforts  that  are  left  to  me. 

*'I've  seen  you  laughing  at  my  nose,  boy, 
more  than  once,"  concluded  Tommy,  good- 
naturedly;  **but  I  can  assure  you  that  it  has 
taken  me  both  time  and  money  to  acquire  that 
ruby  tinge.  The  brandy  and  whiskey,  not  to 
mention  beer  and  other  slops  that  I  have  drunk, 
during  the  past  thirteen  years  to  drown  my  sor- 
row, would  buy  and  float  a  good -sized  ship " 

"Hello!  here  comes  a  train,"  interrupted 
the  Parson;  and  Tommy's  melancholy  story 
ended. 
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Chapter 

XIX 

The  Parson  Poses  as  a  Phi- 
lanthropist 

CHE  train  was  a  freight,  but  dashed  by  at 
such  a  rate  that  it  would  have  been 
suicide  to  attempt  to  get  on  board  one  of 
the  moving  cars.  They  sat  down  again 
to  await  a  more  favourable  opportunity;  but 
in  less  than  an  hour,  all  three  were  fast  asleep, 
and  were  only  awakened  by  a  series  of  ear- 
piercing  whistles  at  the  other  end  of  the 
station. 

*'Come  on,  fellows,"  said  the  Parson,  jump- 
ing  to  his  feet,  and  believing  that  he  had  only 
been  asleep  a  few  moments;  **that  train  that 
passed  just  now  has  stopped  to  take  on  some 
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cars,  and  if  we  hurry,  we'll  be  able  to  get  on 
board." 

The  other  two  trotted  after  the  Parson  for  a 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more.  At 
last  he  stopped  opposite  an  empty  box-car,  upon 
which  the  train  seemed  to  be  bearing  down. 

*'Jump  in  quick,"  said  the  Parson,  whose 
sharp  eyes  detected  a  man  approaching  with  a 
lantern;  ''here  comes  one  of  the  crew  to  hitch 
the  coupler;  and  if  we're  not  inside  before  that 
cloud  clears  the  moon,  he'll  see  us." 

As  he  spoke,  he  was  pulling  the  door  back, 
and  in  a  moment,  the  three  travellers  were  com- 
fortably seated  on  some  straw  in  the  corner  of 
the  car,  with  the  door  tightly  closed. 

They  were  treated  to  a  hundred  or  more 
bumps,  accompanied  by  the  unearthly  music  of 
the  steam-whistle,  as  the  engine  pulled  and 
shunted  the  cars  about  the  station,  and  at  last, 
nearlj^an  hour  after  our  friends  had  taken  their 
seats,  the  train  moved  slowly  out  of  the  station. 
But  before  that  time,  the  weary  travellers  were 
again  sleeping  as  soundly  as  if  they  occupied 
state  rooms  on  a  Wagner  palace  car. 

The  train  had  come  to  a  stop  when  Leslie 
awoke,  and  as  it  was  broad  daylight  he  shook 
his  companions. 
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"Hallo,''  said  Tommy,  **have  we  arrived?" 

**  We've  arrived  somewhere,"  answered  Les- 
lie,,*'and  if  I  can  judge  by  the  size  of  the  depot, 
we're  in  some  large  city;  there  are  thousands 
of  cars  all  over  the  tracks,  and  several  passen- 
ger trains  have  passed  in  and  out  within  the 
last  few  minutes." 

"That  can't  be  right,"  said  the  puzzled  Par- 
son, who  had  been  awakened  by  the  conversa- 
tion, "there  is  no  large  city  in  the  direction  we 
were  going,  that  we  could  have  arrived  at — un- 
less, indeed,  we  have  been  asleep  for  two  nights 
instead  of  one.  Damn  it,"  he  continued 
angrily,  as  he  peered  out  through  the  door,  "I 
believe  that  we've  been  going  in  the  wrong 
direction,  and  we  are  now  corralled  in  Louis- 
ville. This  is  the  Falls  City,  if  I'm  not  yet 
asleep. ' ' 

"Sure,"  said  Tommy,  "and  we've  got  to  go 
back  nearly  two  hundred  miles  to  get  to  where 
we  were  last  night." 

"Well,  there's  no  one  about  the  yards,"  said 
the  Parson.  "I  suppose  they're  away  at  break- 
fast; so  let  us  get  out  of  here  while  we  have  a 
chance,"  and  acting  on  this  advice,  they  left 
the  car  and  walked  through  the  yards  to  the 
station,  where  they  found  to  their  surprise  that 
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it  was  nearly  one  o'clock,  and   not,  as  they 
believed,  seven  or  eight. 

All  their  available  funds  amounted  to  less 
than  two  dollars,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
spend  fifty  cents  of  this  on  dinner  in  a  cheap 
boarding-house.  After  dinner  they  returned  to 
the  station  and  the  Parson  boldly  made  enquir- 
ies at  the  freight  office  as  to  when  the  next  fast 
freight  would  depart  for  Cincinnati,  and  on 
what  line,  and  the  official,  believing  him  to  be 
a  customer,  gave  him  all  the  desired  informa- 
tion. He  easily  found  the  place  where  they 
were  making  up  the  train,  and  choosing  a  car 
half  filled  with  furniture,  he  noted  its  location, 
and  returned  to  the  others,  who  were  waiting 
anxiously  in  the  waiting-room. 

The  Parson  told  them  of  his  arrangements, 
and  then  he  invited  Leslie  to  accompany  him 
on  a  foraging  expedition,  as  they  had  deter- 
mined to  spend  no  more  money  on  food  than 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

After  a  brisk  walk  of  nearly  a  mile,  the  Par- 
son stopped  at  a  handsome  detached  villa. 

"Come  on,"  said  he  to  Leslie,  as  he  walked 
boldly  up  to  the  front  door,  and  pulled  the  bell. 

**I'll  do  all  the  talking,"  he  whispered,  as  a 
footstep  was  heard  approaching  the  door. 
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"Is  the  lady  of  the  house  at  home?"  he  asked 
the  servant  politely;  '*if  so,  please  say  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  SaiDtly  would  be  obliged  for  an  inter- 
view of  a  few  moments'  duration." 

Leslie,  feeling  very  shamefaced,  waited  in 
the  hall  with  the  Parson  until  a  young  and 
beautiful  lady  appeared. 

** Please  come  in  here,"  she  said  politely,  as 
she  opened  a  door  leading  into  a  magnificently 
furnished  room. 

'* Madam,"  began  the  Parson  in  his  blandest 
voice;  ''I  have  the  honour  to  represent  the  New 
Mission  for  Homeless  Outcasts  in  this  city,  of 
which  you  have  no  doubt  heard.  Owing  to 
the  unusual  number  who  are  thrown  on  our 
hands  at  present,  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  per- 
sonal appeal  to  all  charitable  persons  for  food 
and  clothing.  Only  last  night  we  had  twenty- 
eight  adults  and  ten  little  waifs  and  strays,  and 
we  are  in  absolute  need  of  food.  We  don't 
solicit  money,  madam — just  the  crumbs  from 
your  table,  like  holy  Lazarus." 

"I'm  so  sorry  that  my  husband  is  not  at 
home,  he  would  be  sure  to  help  you,"  said  the 
charitable  lady,  who  was  deeply  touched  by 
the  skilful  appeal  of  the  vagabond;  "but  I'll 
see  at  once  what  can  I  do  for  you  myself." 
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**I  thank  you,  madam,  from  my  heart,  and 
in  the  name  of  our  mission,''  said  the  Parson, 
raising  his  eloquent  eyes,  into  which  he  had 
managed  somehow  to  squeeze  a  few  tears ;  and 
his  lips  moved  in  silent  prayer.  *'The  Lord 
will  repay  you  a  thousandfold,"  said  he  as  the 
lady  left  the  room,  *'and  your  children  shall  be 
blessed,  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tions." 

She  returned  almost  immediately,  and  said, 
with  tears  in  her  pretty  eyes : 

"I  will  make  up  a  parcel  at  once,  and  send  it 
to  your  mission  house,  if  you  will  leave  me 
your  address." 

Leslie  almost  laughed  aloud  as  the  innocent 
woman  put  this  poser  to  the  Parson ;  but  the 
latter  wasn't  a  bit  phased.  He  turned  to  Les- 
lie, who  had  remained  in  the  background,  and 
said: 

"This  is  another  worker  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
5^ard;  he  is  a  student  in  the  Louisville  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  who  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
the  Dean  to  assist  in  the  work.  The  Lord's 
work  is  our  work,  madam ;  and  we  are  far  too 
humble  not  to  bear  the  burdens  offered  to  us, 
practically,  as  well  as  theoretically.  We 
know  that  every  drop  of  perspiration  shed  in 
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His  service,  will  be  an  extra  gem  in  our  heav- 
enly crowns.  So  don't  spare  our  backs,  madam ; 
each  additional  pound  in  the  load  will  help  to 
cleanse  us  of  our  manifold  sins,  and  pave  the 
way  to  that  final  resting-place,  where  there  will 
be  no  more  perspiration,  and  no  more  burdens. 
Didn't  He  carry  His  own  cross?  Then  let  us 
not  deprive  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  fol- 
lowing His  holy  example." 

The  good  lady  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
charity  and  humility  of  the  saintly  man,  and 
she  hurried  away,  leaving  the  Parson  and  Les- 
lie alone  in  the  sitting-room.  The  Parson  cast 
longing  eyes  at  the  beautiful  and  costly  orna- 
ments; but,  probably  owing  to  Leslie's  pres- 
ence, he  refrained  from  touching  them,  know- 
ing that  the  latter  was  as  yet  too  honest  to  steal, 
if  not  too  proud  to  beg. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  good-natured 
lady  returned,  carrying  a  good-sized  basket 
filled  with  provisions,  and  followed  b^^  a  servant 
who  carried  a  large  bundle. 

**This,"  she  said,  ** is  ail  I  can  find  to-day; 
but  to-morrow,  I  will  look  again,  and  I'm  sure 
that  I  can  find  a  lot  of  things  that  will  be  use- 
ful to  you."  The  lady  then  left  the  room  for  a 
moment,  and  returned  with  a  beautiful  child  in 
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her  arms,  who  held  a  banknote  in  its  tiny 
hand. 

"Give  the  gentleman  the  money  for  the  little 
children  that  he  saves,  and  tell  him  that  it's 
from  Margie,  "  said  the  fond  mother;  and  the 
little  one  put  out  her  tiny  hand  towards  the  Par- 
son, who  looked  more  sanctified  than  ever,  as 
he  bestowed  a  parting  benediction  on  the 
mother  and  child. 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  when  the  pair  of 
scamps  reached  the  station,  Leslie  carrying  the 
bundle,  and  the  Parson  with  the  basket  in  one 
hand,  and  a  Bible  which  he  had  purchased  that 
morning  for  five  cents  in  the  other.  Tommy 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  platform  impa- 
tiently, and  he  didn't  see  his  friends  until  they 
were  almost  beside  him. 

"I  thought  you  were  never  coming  back," 
said  he.  "The  men  who  were  loading  that 
train  have  been  gone  this  half-hour,  and  we 
had  better  get  on  board  at  once,  for  they  may 
come  back  at  any  moment. ' ' 

One  by  one  they  walked  boldly  down  the 
track,  and  were  soon  ensconced  behind  the 
wooden  walls  of  the  box-car  which  the  Parson 
had  chosen.  About  half  the  space  was  taken 
up  with  furniture,  securely  roped  and  packed. 
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In  a  corner  were  several  hair  mattresses  and  a 
sofa,  as  well  as  some  chairs;  and  our  friends 
were  more  comfortable  in  ten  minutes  than  if 
they  had  engaged  a  special  parlour  car.  The 
Parson  ordered  complete  silence  until  after 
the  train  was  out  on  the  journey,  so  not  even  a 
whispered  word  passed  between  them  as  they 
examined  the  bundle  which  the  much-deceived 
lady  had  given  to  the  Parson  for  his  Mission  for 
Homeless  Outcasts;  but  Tommy  couldn't  re- 
frain from  nods  and  winks  of  admiration  at 
this  new  proof  of  the  Parson's  cleverness.  A 
man's  silk  hat,  two  good  suits  of  clothes,  a 
good  silk  dress,  several  pairs  of  stockings,  and 
four  linen  shirts,  were  taken,  piece  by  piece, 
from  the  bundle  by  the  Parson. 

**This  dress  ought  to  fetch  eight  or  ten  dol- 
lars in  Cincinnati,"  whispered  the  Parson, 
**and  the  two  suits  will  fetch  ten  more.  The 
shirts  we  need  ourselves ;  so  with  the  five  dol- 
lars which  the  little  girl  gave  me,  we'll  have 
enough  to  get  some  printing  done,  to  give  us  a 
fair  start  on  our  venture.  This  silk  hat  has 
seen  better  days,  but  it  will  help  to  complete 
my  clerical  make-up;  and  now  let's  have  sup- 
per. If  I  had  thought  of  it  in  time,  I  would 
have  got  some  booze,  to  drink  the  health  of  the 
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The  basket  contained  enough  good  food  to  last 
the  three  companions  for  several  days;  and 
when  Tommy  spread  out  one  of  the  mattresses 
after  supper,  and  produced  an  old  pack  of  cards, 
which  he  had  bought  for  a  cent  at  a  second- 
hand store,  their  happiness  was  complete ;  and 
even  Leslie,  who  a  month  before  was  a  gentle- 
man, with  as  bright  prospects  before  him  as 
ever  a  young  American  had,  forgot  both  past 
and  future  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  game  of 
euchre  with  two  tramps  in  a  box-car. 
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Chapter 

XX 

A  Narrow  Escape  from  Cap- 
ture 

fFTER    a  while  their   game  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  voices  of  the  trainmen  on 
the  outside,  and  to  their  consternation 
one  of  the  men  stopped  at  the  car,  and 
pulled  at  the  door  to  open  it. 

*'That  one's  all  right,"  said  a  more  distant 
voice;  *'I  fixed  it  before  supper."  Then  fol- 
lowed the  noise  of  a  bolt  being  dropped,  and 
the  occupants  of  the  car  heard  the  man  sealing 
the  door,  which  meant  that  they  were  prisoners 
until  the  car  reached  its  destination,  and  then 
they  were  almost  sure  to  be  caught.  They  had 
not  counted  on  the  door  being  locked,  and  so 
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they  were  taken  by  surprise.     Seeing  Leslie's 
alarm,  the  Parson  said,  with  a  low  laugh : 

**Don't  worry  about  it,  boy;  it  only  means  a 
hiding  at  the  worst,  as  thoy  won't  go  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  prosecuting  us;  and 
besides,  as  there  are  three  of  us,  we  may  be 
able  to  bluff  them.  Then  again,  they  may  un- 
lock the  car  at  Cincinnati,  and  not  open  the  door 
for  several  hours,  in  the  interval  of  which  we 
can  escape." 

So  they  played  on  until  darkness  prevented 
them  from  seeing  the  spots  on  the  cards.  Then 
they  arranged  the  mattresses,  the  Parson  tak- 
ing the  sofa,  and  they  were  soon  fast  asleep. 
Leslie  was  awakened  for  a  moment  by  the 
moving  of  the  cars  as  they  ran  out  on  the  road, 
but  he  was  soon  fast  asleep  again. 

When  he  awoke  again,  the  train  had  stopped 
running,  and  it  was  broad  daylight.  As  he 
lay  back  on  the  mattress,  which  was  stretched 
at  the  same  side  as  the  door,  he  heard  a  footstep 
come  to  the  door,  and  he  was  almost  blinded  by 
the  bright  sunlight  that  flooded  the  dingy  com- 
partment as  the  door  was  rolled  aside. 

"Hello,  what  the  hell's  that?"  said  the  train 
hand,  as  he  opened  the  door  and  saw  Tommy's 
feet  and  legs  right  in  front  of  his  eyes.     He 
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sprang  into  the  car  with  a  curse,  as  he  realised 
that  it  was  a  trespassing  tramp,  and  he  stooped 
to  seize  the  trembling  Tommy  by  the  throat; 
but  at  that  moment  the  Parson,  who  was  lying 
on  the  sofa  at  the  other  side  of  the  door,  seized 
a  cane  chair,  and  brought  it  down  with  terrific 
force  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  man, 
knocking  him  senseless  across  the  body  of  the 
prostrate  Tommy. 

"Take  some  of  these  things,"  said  the  Par- 
son, coolly,  to  Leslie  and  Tommy,  as  he  pointed 
to  the  clothes  that  were  lying  on  the  floor,  ''and 
let  us  clear  out  of  here  quick,  or  I  guess  our 
health  will  be  in  danger,"  and  in  a  moment  the 
three  men  were  scampering  along  the  line, 
away  from  the  station.  Fortunately  for  their 
skins,  they  were  not  seen  by  any  one,  and  the 
trainman,  when  he  recovered  consciousness  a 
few  minutes  later,  was  unable  to  give  an  accu- 
rate description  of  any  one  except  Ton? my, 
although  he  knew  from  the  disorder,  and  from 
the  pack  of  cards,  which  the  tramps  had  forgot- 
ten in  their  hasty  flight,  that  there  had  been 
more  than  one  man  in  the  car. 

"This  is  not  Cincinnati,"  remarked  Leslie, 
as  they  ran  breathlessly  along  through  the  field, 
for  they  had  left  the  railroad  as  soon  as  possible. 
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*'No,"  answered  the  ParsoD,  *'this  is  Lud- 
low. If  we  had  been  in  Cincinnati,  we  would 
have  been  surely  caught ;  and  then  we  might 
have  been  compelled  to  cool  ourselves  behind 
the  bars  for  a  few  weeks.'' 

They  kept  across  country  for  several  miles, 
and  only  halted  for  half  an  hour  to  eat  break- 
fast, starting  ofE  again  at  a  good  pace  immedi- 
ately afterwards.  It  was  almost  noon  when 
they  reached  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ohio 
River;  and  now,  feeling  safe  from  all  pursuit, 
they  determined  to  rest  for  several  hours. 

'*I  hope  he  wasn't  killed  outright,"  said  Les- 
lie, in  an  anxious  tone,  as  soon  as  they  had  set- 
tled down  comfortably  on  a  wooded  elevation, 
from  which  they  could  see  the  surface  of  the 
river  for  several  miles  each  way. 

*'No  fear  of  that,"  answered  the  Parson. 
"I  didn't  hit  him  hard  enough  to  injure  him 
seriously;  but  we'd  have  been  in  a  bad  fix  if 
we  were  caught,  as  they  would  surely  have 
handed  us  over  to  the  police,  and  we  would 
have  had  to  account  for  the  possession  of  that 
bundle  of  clothes,  as  well  as  for  trespassing; 
so  I  thought  'twas  better  to  take  a  little  more 
risk  on  the  chance  of  getting  clear  away — and 
here  we  are." 
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**I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  I  was  in  a  pretty  bad 
funk  when  he  grabbed  me,"  said  Tommy,  ''and 
you  never  Jooked  so  much  like  a  guardian  angel 
in  your  life,  Parson,  as  when  you  stood  over 
his  nibs,  with  that  old  chair  elevated  for  a 
strike.  Gad!  I  counted  the  seconds,  I  tell 
you." 

After  a  couple  of  hours'  rest,  the  Parson  took 
the  silk  dress  from  the  bundle,  and  visited  some 
of  the  neighbouring  houses  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  it.  After  making  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  the  houses  of  two  or  three  poor  whites,  he 
came  to  the  dwelling  of  a  prosperous  negro 
farmer,  and  in  five  minutes  he  made  a  sale  to 
the  yellow  mistress  of  the  house,  whom  he 
allowed  to  try  on  the  dress.  She  was  so  de- 
lighted with  it,  that  she  gave  him  the  ten  dol- 
lars he  asked  without  demur;  and  the  wily 
Parson  came  away  cursing  himself  heartily  for 
not  having  asked  at  least  fifteen.  He  then  tried 
one  of  the  pairs  of  trousers  on  himself,  and 
finding  that  it  was  a  good  fit,  be  appropriated 
it  for  his  own  use,  Tommy  taking  the  other 
pair.  This  lowered  the  value  of  the  two  suits 
which  the  lady  had  given  to  him  considerably; 
nevertheless,  he  succeeded  in  selling  them  for 
a  total  of  eight  dollars  and  a  half;  so  that  they 
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had  now  over  twenty  dollars  in  the  treasury, 
and  consequently,  felt  quite  prosperous. 

They  covered  another  six  miles  before  sup- 
per, which  meal  they  made  from  the  remains  of 
the  stock  which  the  pious  Louisville  lady  had 
given  them. 

Thej^  did  not  jump  any  more  freight  trains, 
as  the  Parson  remembered  that  revivals,  or 
meetings  of  any  kind,  were  not  popular  in  the 
agricultural  districts  until  after  the  harvesting 
time;  and  so,  having  plenty  of  time  at  their 
disposal,  they  tramped  along  in  easy  stages, 
sometimes  covering  twenty  miles  a  day,  some- 
times not  ten.  They  were  within  fifty  miles  of 
the  village  on  which  the  Parson  had  fixed  for 
the  beginning  of  his  missionary  labours,  when 
an  opportunity^  occurred  for  making  a  few  dol- 
lars honestly  and  easily,  which  they  were  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of. 

They  were  on  the  outskirts  of  a  large  town, 
and  the  Parson  went  ahead  to  forage  for  din- 
ner, the  other  two  remaining  in  a  little  wood. 

When  the  Parson  returned  Leslie  was  alone, 
as  Tommy  had  gone  in  search  of  some  fruit. 
He  came  back  in  a  few  minutes  with  some 
apples  and  pears,  which  he  had  picked  in  a 
neighbouring  orchard. 
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*'Pay  attention,"  said  the  Parson.  "I've 
just  heard  of  something  which  may  bring  some 
grist  to  our  mill;  but  we  must  risk  a  few 
dollars.  You  can  chuck  that  fruit  away, 
Tommy,  as  we  will  dine  in  state  to-day  at  the 
best  hotel  in  the  town.  Come  along,  and  I'll 
explain  as  we  go. " 
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Chapter 

XXI 


The  Tramps  Raise  the  Wind 

1  SUPPOSE  that  neither  of  you  two 
gentlemen  is  aware  that  to-morrow  is  the 
glorious  Fourth  of  July,"  commenced  the 
Parson.  **Well,  the  patriotic  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  this  prosperous  city  of  Mudville 
have  appropriated  one  hundred  dollars  for  the 
amusement  of  the  school  children,  seventy-five 
of  which  was  to  be  given  to  the  Barry  Vaude- 
ville Company,  who  contracted  to  give  three 
shows  in  the  Opera  House  for  that  amount. 
When  I  went  into  the  town  a  little  while  ago, 
I  heard  a  group  of  boys  tearfully  discussing 
the  fact  that  the  Barry  Company  had  written 
to  the  Mayor  calling  the  deal  off,  and  that  the 
latter  official,  after  trying  in  vain  to  get  another 
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company  to  perform  on  such  short  notice,  was 
now  consulting  with  the  City  Council  as  to  the 
legality  of  spending  the  money  that  had  been 
appropriated  for  theatricals  on  a  firework  dis- 
play. Now,  I  am  determined  to  relieve  the 
good  Mayor  of  his  embarrassment  and  of  his 
money  at  the  same  time." 

"The  town  needs  our  services  to  amuse  its 
children,  and  we  need  the  money;  so  every- 
thing's square,"  concluded  Tommy,  with  bis 
usual  casuistry. 

"But  what  are  we  going  to  do  to  amuse  any 
one?"  asked  Leslie.  "I  was  never  on  a  public 
stage  in  my  life;  and  I'd  feel  like  a  fool  if  I 
were  to  try  it,  and  get  hissed  off  into  the  bar- 
gain." 

"Let  them  hiss,  if  tbiit  will  amuse  them," 
said  the  Parson,  with  a  grin.  "So  long  as  we 
get  the  money,  they  are  even  at  liberty  to  throw 
a  few  bouquets  of  cabbages  or  rotten  eggs.  But 
don't  worry  about  that.  Tommy  and  I  will 
pull  through ;  we're  old  hands  at  the  business ; 
and  I  guess  we'll  amuse  the  women  and 
children  to  their  hearts'  content — if  we  get  the 
job." 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  hotel,  and  led 
by  the  Parson,  the  party  entered,  and  registered 
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in  the  book  as  **  William  Barrett,  Thomas  Irv- 
ing, and  Leslie  Booth,  of  the  Boston  Dramatic 
Company." 

The  Parson  went  to  the  barber's  shop,  and 
indulged  in  a  shave;  his  own  razor — v^hich  he 
always  carried  in  the  pocket  of  his  waistcoat  to 
serve  a  double  purpose — either  to  peacefully 
scrape  his  own  chin,  or  to  carve  an  enemy  into 
ribbons — being  too  dull. 

He  repaired  to  the  Mayor's  ofiSce  a  half  hour 
later,  looking  quite  like  a  prosperous  actor,  and 
when  he  returned  to  the  hotel  he  had  received  a 
promise  of  seventy-five  dollars  for  two  perform- 
ances next  day;  one  at  ten  a.  m.,  and  one  at 
three  in  the  afternoon. 

Dinner  over — and  what  a  luxury  a  good, 
clean  dinner,  well  served,  was  to  poor  Leslie! — 
the  Boston  Dramatic  Company  retired  to  the 
Parson's  room ;  and  the  day  was  spent  in  re- 
hearsing two  farces — one,  a  nigger  farce,  en- 
titled "Razor  Jim,"  and  the  other  an  adapta- 
tion by  the  Parson  of  **Si  Perkins."  With  two 
such  instructors  as  the  Parson  and  Tommy, 
Leslie  had  no  difiaculty  in  learning  his  parts, 
and  he  laughed  heartily  himself  quite  often  at 
the  capers  cut  by  the  others.  It  was  ten  o'clock 
before  the  Parson  dismissed  them,  and  then  he 
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saw  Tommy  to  his  room,  and  locked  him  in,  to 
prevent  the  latter  becoming  festive  and  cele- 
brating the  glorious  Fourth  by  a  big  drunk. 

*'You  can  have  a  bottle  to-morrow  night, 
Tommy;  just  as  much  as  you  can  get  outside 
of;  but  no  whiskey  until  after  the  second  show, 
as  we  don't  get  our  money  until  the  perform- 
ance is  over;  and  if  it's  not  satisfactory,  we  may 
get  nothing  but  a  hint  to  leave  the  town." 

So  Tommy,  not  without  many  protests,  was 
locked  up  for  the  night. 

The  Boston  Dramatic  Company  had  another 
rehearsal  in  the  Opera  House  before  breakfast; 
and  when  they  sat  down  to  that  meal  at  eight 
o'clock,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  virtue  that 
they  were  long  unused  to. 

The  Opera  House  was  packed  from  floor  to 
ceiling  long  before  ten,  as  the  entertainment 
was  free  to  all.  Leslie  opened  the  performance 
by  a  couple  of  lively  marches  on  the  piano, 
which  set  the  feet  of  the  audience  marking 
time;  and  the  burst  of  applause  from  the  ladies 
and  children,  who  occupied  nearly  all  the  seats, 
so  surprised  him  that  he  forgot  his  nervousness, 
and  feeling  at  once  in  sympathy  with  his  lis- 
teners, he  really  played  as  if  he  were  inspired. 
Nothing  classical  did  he  play,  but  a  nigger 
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medley  that  would  have  made  a  Boston  audi- 
ence scream  with  torture,  by  its  very  suggestion 
of  vulgarity.  But  this  wasn't  a  Boston  audi- 
ence, and  few  of  them  could  play  a  note;  but 
they  appreciated  sweet  sounds,  and  the  mirth 
and  jollity  which  each  note  seemed  to  increase 
was  catching,  and  when  the  player  finished 
with  "The  Dude's  March"  and  *'Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  in  imitation  of  a  band  marching  out  of 
hearing,  the  audience  applauded  with  as  much 
spirit  as  if  Leslie  had  been  a  famous  performer, 
with  the  approving  "hall-mark"  of  societ}^,  and 
of  a  Royal  College  of  Music  upon  him. 

Then  followed  a  spirited  recitation  from  the 
Parson,  which  would  have  been  well  received 
anywhere;  and  Tommy  made  the  audience 
shudder  with  his  dramatic  rendering  of  "A 
Drunkard's  Grave."  Leslie  sang  a  couple  of 
songs,  which  were  well  received,  and  the  Par- 
son gave  another  recitation.  Then  Leslie 
played  some  more  lively  airs,  while  the  Parson 
and  Tommy  were  "making  up"  for  "Razor 
Jim." 

The  success  of  the  Boston  Dramatic  Com  - 
pany  surprised  no  one  more  than  the  members 
of  that  organisation.  The  Parson,  as  "Razor 
Jim,"  was  almost  responsible  for  the  death  of  a 
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hundred  ladies  and  children.  From  the  mo- 
ment he  appeared  on  the  stage  as  an  old  nigger, 
with  an  enormous  razor  as  big  as  a  carving 
knife  stuck  in  his  top  boot,  until  the  curtain 
dropped,  the  audience  never  ceased  laughing. 
Peal  after  peal  of  the  merriest  laughter  rang 
through  the  building,  and  one  lady,  who  sat  in 
the  front  row,  cried  out:  **0h!  please  don't  do 
any  more,  or  I  shall  die."  And  that's  how 
most  of  them  felt  as  thej^  left  the  building. 
Even  the  stage  hands,  some  of  whom  the  Par- 
son had  used  as  "supers,"  yelled  like  the  rest, 
and  as  our  friends  left  the  house  by  the  stage 
door  the  manager  came  to  them  and  said  : 

**Say,  whenever  you  fellows  want  another 
date  in  my  house,  drop  me  a  line.  I  never  saw 
such  a  well-pleased  audience  since  I've  owned 
the  Opera  House,  and  if  you  should  come 
again,  you'll  be  sure  to  play  to  'standing  room' 
only." 

At  the  afternoon  performance  seats  were  at  a 
premium,  and  when  the  curtain  went  up,  there 
were  at  least  a  hundred  people  who  couldn't 
find  seats,  although  the  manager  had  filled  the 
aisles  with  chairs. 

Again  our  friends  scored  a  hit.  Leslie  had 
an  important  part  in  the  farce,  and  he  didn't 
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know  his  words  very  well ;  but  playing  with 
such  masters  as  the  Parson  and  Tommy,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  missing  a  cue  or  forget- 
ting a  line.  The  moment  Leslie  hesitated, 
either  one  or  the  other  of  them  picked  him  up. 
They  guyed  him  pretty  badly  too,  and  to  him 
it  seemed  that  they  were  taking  a  mischievous 
delight  in  giving  him  false  cues,  or  giving  him 
a  cue  at  the  wrong  time,  just  to  show  him  how 
much  at  home  they  were,  and  how  easy  it  was 
to  please  the  audience. 

After  the  performance,  they  repaired  to  the 
Mayor's  oflSce,  where  that  gentleman  compli- 
mented them  highly  on  their  excellent  perform- 
ance, and  counted  seventy-five  dollars,  which 
be  handed  over  to  the  Parson. 

I'm  ashamed  to  have  to  confess  that  Tommy 
and  the  Parson  both  got  beastly  drunk  that 
evening,  and  were  quite  indignant  in  their  cups 
because  Leslie  wouldn't  join  their  orgy;  but 
he  wouldn't  touch  a  drop  of  anything,  and  he 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  other  two  in  their 
own  rooms  until  they  had  fallen  into  a  drunken 
sleep.  He  then  left  a  bottle  of  whiskey  within 
easy  reach  of  their  hands,  and  left  them  in  a 
sorrowful  mood. 

**I  see  now,"  he  soliloquised  as  he  undressed, 
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**why  a  man  of  the  Parson's  ability  and  clever- 
ness is  a  wandering,  homeless  tramp.  Whis- 
key, that  is  responsible  for  so  many  evils, 
claims  another  victim  here,  and  the  Parson, 
who  might  have  been  an  ornament  to  any  pro- 
fession, is  a  tramp,  compelled  to  wheedle  and 
swindle  ignorant  women  for  the  bread  he  eats." 

The  boy  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  resting  his 
head  on  the  bed,  cried  out  in  tones  of  sincerity : 

'*My  God,  I  have  sinned  against  Thy  laws; 
but  help  me  to  keep  the  vow  which  I  now  make 
at  Thy  feet,  never  to  touch  a  drop  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  under  any  circumstances.  While  I 
avoid  that  there  is  some  hope  of  my  redemption; 
but  should  I  once  acquire  a  love  of  whiskey,  I 
am  lost." 
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Chapter 

XXII 

^'What  do  you  say  to  a  Barn- 
storming Tour'' 

LESLIE'S  sleep  was  troubled  by  frightful 
dreams,  and  he  was  glad  when  daylight 
broke,  and  he  was  able  to  get  up.  He 
went  out  into  the  pure  air,  and  walked 
for  several  miles  through  the  well-shaded 
streets  of  the  pretty  town.  He  was  back  at 
the  hotel  before  seven  o'clock,  and  he  went 
into  the  dining-room  and  enjoyed  a  hearty 
breakfast  before  going  to  look  after  his 
friends.  He  found  Tommy  and  the  Parson 
still  rather  maudlin;  but  after  a  cold  bath, 
which  Leslie  persuaded  them  to  take,  they 
felt  and  looked  better,  and  were  able  to  eat 
a  fair  breakfast. 
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**Look  here,  boys,"  said  the  Parson,  as  soon 
as  they  were  seated  in  his  room  again,  *' we've 
had  our  work,  and  we've  had  our  booze,  and 
now  we  roust  get  back  to  business  again. 
Ninety  dollars  isn't  going  to  keep  us  for  ever, 
and  so  we've  got  to  do  something." 

'"Well,  that's  all  right,"  grumbled  Tommy, 
who  had  not  yet  recovered  his  good  humour, 
and  didn't  like  the  idea  of  having  the  whiskey 
cut  off  as  long  as  there  was  any  money  in  the 
treasury.  *' Aren't  we  going  on  to  convert  the 
heathen  mountaineers  as  soon  as  they  quit  har- 
vesting? -And  in  the  meantime,  what's  the 
matter  with  having  a  good  time?  I  propose 
that  we  get  a  barrel  of  good  stuff  and  a  few 
pounds  of  bread  and  meat,  and  go  out  in  the 
woods  until  the  time  comes  to  go  on  our  mis- 
sion, and  then  you  can  convert  me — as  soon  as 
all  the  liquor  is  gone." 

*'No,  no.  Tommy,"  said  the  Parson,  *'that 
won't  do  at  all.  Not  but  what  it  would  suit  me 
down  to  the  ground,  if  I  hadn't  something  else 
to  propose  that's  better.  What  do  you  say  to  a 
little  barnstorming  tour?  It  will  mean  a  good 
living,  anyhow,  and  perhaps  we  may  make  a 
few  dollars  as  well." 

**That  will  suit  me  exactly,"  said  Tommy, 
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brightening  up  a  bit,  **if  you  can  work  it.     But 

^ n  me  if  I  can  see  how  you're  going  to  do 

if' 

**I'll  explain,"  said    the   Parson.     **To-day 
I'll  advertise  in  the    local   paper,  and  in  the 

leading  paper  of  L ,  which  is  a  city  of  fifty 

thousand  or  so,  for  amateur  actresses,  experi- 
ence not  necessary.  I  think  I  can  easily  get  a 
couple  of  bright  girls  in  that  way,  who  wiJl  do 
very  well  after  a  few  days'  coaching.  You  or 
Leslie  will  write  to  Cincinnati  for  some  cheap 
copies  of  a  few  plays  which  we  will  fix  on  later, 
and  I  will  map  out  a  route,  and  will  write  to 
the  opera  houses  or  halls,  asking  for  dates  of 
two  or  three  nights.  I  will  see  that  the  papers 
here  give  a  good  account  of  yesterday's  per- 
formance, and  I  will  spend  a  few  dollars  on 
printing,  just  enough  to  do  for  the  first  week. 
We  can  rehearse  all  next  week,  and  open  the 
week  after  next." 

This  program  was  carried  out  to  the  let- 
ter. The  books  arrived  from  Cincinnati  next 
evening,  and  Tommy  and  Leslie  were  kept 
busy  learning  their  lines,  for  it  was  arranged 
that  Leslie,  as  well  as  playing  the  piano,  v»^as 
to  play  two  small  parts  in  each  of  the  dramas. 
Tommy  and  the  Parson  also  doubling  up,  and 
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playiDg  two  parts  each.  The  Parson  received 
nearly  thirty  answers  to  his  advertisement  from 

the  town  of  L ,  and  he  went  over  there  and 

engaged  a  room  in  one  of  the  hotels,  and  wrote 
to  all  of  them,  asking  them  to  call  at  different 
hours.  The  first  one  arrived  at  eight  o'clock; 
she  was  neither  pretty  nor  talented,  but  the 
skilful  Parson  discovered  that  she  had  some 
money  in  her  own  right,  and  thinking  that  she 
might  be  useful  in  case  of  financial  distress  on 
the  road,  he  engaged  her,  and  asked  her  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  place  of  rehearsal.  She 
arrived  at  the  hotel  the  same  day,  and  sent  her 
card  to  Tommy,  who  was  staggered  at  her  ap- 
pearance, and  told  Leslie  that  the  Parson  must 
have  gone  crazy.  But  that  astute  gentleman 
arrived  by  the  next  train,  and  explained  her 
engagement  to  Tommy's  satisfaction.  He  told 
the  others  of  his  success  in  a  few  words. 

**I've  got  one  old  hand,"  said  he.  ** She's  not 
over- respectable"  (she  had  been  in  anything 
but  respectable  employment  in  L ,  but  see- 
ing the  Parson's  advertisement,  a  sudden  yearn- 
ing to  go  back  to  the  footlights  had  seized  her, 
and  she  had  called  on  the  Parson),  **but  she 
can  sing  a  comic  song  very  fairly,  and  she 
can  do  a  high-kicking  dance,  and  besides,  we 
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won't  have  any  trouble  in  coaching  her.  The 
other  one  is  as  pretty  as  they  make  them,  and 
is  a  genuine  lady.  In  fact,  I  suspect  that  she 
is  running  away  from  school  or  from  home ;  but 
that's  none  of  my  business,  and  she's  got  a  face 
and  figure  that  ought  to  pack  the  house.  I 
thought  it  better  to  get  another  man  too.  He's 
a  stick;  bat  he  put  up  fifty  dollars,  and  I  en- 
gaged him  at  fifteen  a  week  to  act  as  treasurer 
and  play  a  small  part." 

*^I  hope  he'll  get  his  fifteen,"  said  Tommy; 
"but  his  fifty  plunks  will  come  in  handy." 

The  other  ladies  and  the  new  treasurer  came 
in  next  day,  and  the  whole  party  moved  to  a 
boarding-house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
where,  by  doubling  up,  that  is,  by  two  people 
occupying  the  same  room,  they  got  board  and 
lodging  for  four  dollars  each  per  week ;  but 
even  at  that  rate  the  Parson  was  alarmed  at 
the  way  his  money  was  disappearing,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  begin  work.  By  special  request 
of  some  people  who  had  witnessed  the  perform- 
ances on  the  Fourth  of  July,  they  were  to  give 
two  performances  on  the  Saturday  before  leav- 
ing, and  they  hoped  to  replenish  the  treasury 
and  leave  the  town  with  a  good  reputation  and 
a  full  purse. 
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The  new  man's  name  was  Isaak  Blair,  called 
Ike  for  short.  He  had  been  a  billiard-marker 
in  a  hotel  before  the  desire  to  shine  in  theatri- 
cal circles  seized  him,  and  he  was  remarkable 
for  nothing  except  bis  selfish,  repulsive  face, 
and  his  high  opinion  of  his  own  good  looks. 
Tommy  said  of  him  before  he  knew  him  an 
hour,  *'That  kid  is  dead  stuck  on  himself;"  and 
those  words  give  a  fair  index  to  his  character. 

Miss  Sale,  the  first  lady  who  had  been  en- 
gaged, was  beyond  the  age  of  giddiness.  She 
had  always  been  fascinated  by  the  stage;  but 
until  she  read  the  Parson's  skilful  advertise- 
ment, she  had  never  dreamt  of  becoming  an 
actress,  and  it  was  with  a  good  deal  of  hesitation 
and  timidity  that  she  wrote  the  letter  of  appli- 
cation, scarcely  hoping  to  receive  an  answer. 
When  she  received  the  Parson's  letter  asking 
her  to  call  and  see  him,  she  was  all  in  a  flutter, 
and  when  an  engagement  followed  she  was 
almost  delirious  with  joy. 

*' Surely,"  she  thought,  **this  clever-looking 
manager  must  have  been  struck  with  some  note 
in  her  voice  or  some  mannerism  that  indicated 
genius;  or  he  wouldn't  have  engaged  her  at 
once,  and  when  he  had  so  many  applications 
too." 
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She  was  given  the  part  of  a  comic  old  woman 
in  one  play  and  a  matronly  drudge  in  the  other, 
and  the  way  she  tackled  them,  repeating  her 
lines  even  while  eating,  was  a  source  of  con- 
stant amazement  to  Tommy. 

Miss  Vanright,  who  was  to  take  the  heavy 
parts,  was  a  bold,  bad  woman.  She  was  large 
and  handsome,  with  the  figure  of  a  Venus 
de  Medici;  but  although  not  more  than 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  old,  she  had 
seen  all  the  wickedness  that  a  wicked  world 
could  show  her.  For  the  time  being  she  felt 
virtuous ;  but  a  life  of  virtue  v^as  not  her  nor- 
mal condition,  and  although  the  moral  standing 
of  the  Boston  Dramatic  Company,  as  a  whole, 
was  not  very  high,  Miss  Vanright  occasionally 
felt  out  of  her  element.  The  Parson  was  too 
busy  to  take  much  notice  of  her;  neither 
Tommy  nor  Leslie  liked  her,  and  they  showed 
their  dislike  sometimes,  and  the  only  other  man 
left — Mr.  Ike  Blair,  although  ready  to  fall  at 
her  feet  at  a  nod  from  her  shapely  head — never 
received  the  nod ;  in  fact,  Miss  Vanright  hated 
the  proud  Ike. 

The  only  other  member  of  the  company  to  be 
introduced  is  Miss  Kearns,  a  bright,  pretty, 
clever  girl,  well-educated  and  accomplished,  the 
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idol  of  a  respectable  family,  who  now  mouiDed 
her  absence  and  were  searching  the  State  for 
her.  The  very  day  she  joined  the  company  the 
chief  of  police  received  a  letter,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  thoughtless  girl ;  but  it  said  golden 
hair,  and  Miss  Kearns  had  hidden  her  pretty 
golden  curls  under  a  straight  black  wig. 

The  Parson  had  thoughtlessly  put  her  in  the 
same  room  with  Miss  Vanright;  but  Tommy 
soon  corrected  this,  and  allowed  the  handsome 
but  corrupt  Vanright  to  have  a  room  to  herself, 
while  Miss  Kearns  slept  with  Miss  Sale. 

Miss  Kearns  was  yet  under  twenty,  and 
nothing  but  her  beauty,  which  is  always  a 
great  drawing-card  on  the  stage,  and  her  talent 
as  a  pianist,  could  have  made  the  Parson  en- 
gage her.  He  was  not  at  all  a  bad  fellow — the 
Parson.  He  had  many  good  traits,  like  his 
friend  Tommy,  and  he  never  did  anything  bad 
just  for  its  own  sake;  he  never  sinned  through 
mere  wantonness.  He  had  at  first  dismissed 
Miss  Kearns,  but  that  young  lady  came  back 
again,  and  made  him  give  his  reasons  for  dis- 
missing her,  and  when  he  told  her  it  was 
merely  for  her  own  sake,  she  laughed  and  said : 

*'Then  you'd  better  take  me,  as  I'm  deter- 
mined to  go  on  the  stage;  if  not  with  you,  with 
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some  one  else.     I  don't  want  any  salary,  and  I 
will  do  my  best  to  please  you." 

So  the  Parson  enrolled  her,  and  here  she  was, 
studying  the  leading  roles  in  the  two  dramas. 

She  at  once  became  good  friends  with  Tommy 
and  Leslie,  and  the  former,  delighted  with  hav- 
ing gained  the  respect  and  friendship  of  such  a 
charming  lady,  almost  forgot  his  roving  life; 
and  he  spent  many  hours  daily  in  trying  to  teach 
her  how  to  play  her  roles  with  ease  equal  to  her 
grace.  And  she  was  an  apt  pupil,  and  did  full 
credit  to  Tommy's  efforts.  She  is  now  a  lead- 
ing star  in  the  dramatic  firmament;  but  even 
when  playing  leading  roles  before  fashionable 
audiences  in  New  York  City,  a  memory  of 
those  first  lessons  flits  across  her  mind  and  brings 
a  tear  or  a  smile,  according  to  her  humour. 

The  Boston  Dramatic  Company  gave  their 
opening  performance  on  the  same  stage  as  had 
witnessed  their  first  triumph ;  and  although  the 
performance  was  not  very  smooth,  everything 
went  off  all  right,  and  the  farce,  "Razor  Jim," 
with  which  they  concluded  the  matinee,  sent 
the  audience  home  in  good  humour.  At  the 
evening  performance,  they  had  a  large  and 
sympathetic  audience,  and  they  acted  much 
better  than  they  had  done  at  the  matinee.     In- 
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stead  of  the  farce,  they  introduced  a  good  maDy 
soDgs  and  dances  into  the  piece,  which  was  a 
comedy,  and  Tommy  made  a  great  hit  by  his 
lifelike  portrayal  of  a  funny  tramp,  and  the 
audience  said  as  they  went  out  that  *'he  looked 
and  acted  the  part  to  life." 
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Chapter 

XXIII 

The  Barnstormers 


CHE  company  left  the  town  next  day  in  high 
spirits.  Their  opening  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  they  had  dared  to  hope,  and 
they  had  realised  over  one  hundred  dollars 
on  the  two  performances.  The  Parson  had  booked 
the  Opera  House  at  Bancroft  for  two  nights, 
and  he  had  advertised  the  company  as  well  as 
his  limited  means  allowed  him. 

They  reached  Bancroft  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
as  it  was  Sunday  and  the  Parson  didn't  think 
a  rehearsal  necessarj^,  each  one  was  free  to  do 
as  he  or  she  liked  until  dinner-time. 

Tommy  and  Leslie  agreed  to  go  for  a  stroll 
through  the  town,  and  as  they  were  leaving  the 
hotel  a  silvery  voice  cried  out : 
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*'Won't  you  let  me  come  too?  I'll  be  very 
quiet,  I  promise,"  and  with  a  merry  laugh 
pretty  Miss  Kearns,  or  Miss  Kearney,  as  she 
was  known  in  the  company,  joined  the  pair  and 
walked  between  them. 

Mr.  Ike,  having  failed  to  make  any  head- 
way in  the  good  graces  of  Miss  Vanright,  had 
determined  to  bestow  his  affections  on  Miss 
Kearns;  and  he,  seeing  her  go  off  with  the  two 
friends,  walked  boldly  after  them,  and,  much 
to  their  disgust,  made  himself  one  of  the  party. 

Miss  Kearns  detested  the  brutal- looking  Ike; 
in  fact,  they  hadn't  one  idea  in  common.  He 
was  a  low,  uneducated  man,  of  beastly  in- 
stincts; and  the  sensitive  girl  was  made  con- 
tinually uncomfortable  by  his  sensual  gaze. 
She  had  snubbed  him  scores  of  times ;  but  he 
didn't  seem  to  mind,  and  he  pursued  her  relent- 
lessly. She  was  too  young  and  ignorant  of  the 
world's  ways  to  put  her  fearful  thoughts  into 
words,  and  make  a  complaint,  so  she  pretended 
not  to  understand  him,  and  completely  ignored 
his  attentions. 

He  took  all  the  pleasure  out  of  their  walk, 
and  they  returned  to  the  hotel  in  a  few  minutes, 
where  the  indignant  girl  went  to  her  room  and 
indulged  in  a  good  cry. 
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Leslie,"  said  Tommy,  as  he  grasped  his 
friend's  arm,  after  they  had  got  rid  of  Ike, 
*'I'd  like  to  be  brave  enough  for  five  minutes, 
to  punch  the  head  of  that  damned,  clownish 
boor." 

"I  think  I'm  brave  enough.  Tommy,"  said 
Leslie  quietly,  "and  it's  quite  possible  that  I'll 
do  it  some  day  very  soon." 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the 
door  (they  were  in  their  bedroom),  and  on 
Tommy  opening  it,  the  dashing  Miss  Vanright 
came  in,  her  fine  eyes  blazing  with  indignation. 

*'Say,"  said  she,  "I'm  pretty  bad  myself,  but 
I  don't  w^ant  to  see  that  innocent  girl  led  away 
— at  least  not  by  that  damned  sucker,  Ike." 

*'What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Leslie  and 
Tommy,  in  a  breath. 

"Well,  you  know  that  he's  been  following 
Miss  Kearns  about  like  a  terrier,  and  I  heard 
him  go  into  her  room  just  now,  and  I  know 
that  she's  alone  there,  as  Miss  Sale  is  gone  to 
church." 

Leslie  was  out  through  the  door  in  a  moment, 
and  he  ran  along  the  corridor.  As  he  neared 
Miss  Kearn's  room,  he  could  hear  her  tearful 
voice  raised  in  entreaty : 

"For  God's  sake,  leave  the  room  at  once,  or 
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let  me  out,"  she  cried;  and  then  followed  a 
muffled  scream.  Leslie  burst  through  the 
door,  smashing  the  lock  to  pieces,  and  when  he 
saw  Ike  sitting  on  the  bed  and  trying  to  hold 
the  terrified  girl  in  his  brutal  embrace,  he  flew 
at  him  like  a  tiger.  Ike  was  no  slouch  in  a 
fight;  but  in  ten  minutes  he  lay  like  a  dead 
man  on  the  floor,  his  face  like  a  mass  of  raw 
beef,  his  mouth  minus  five  or  six  teeth,  and  the 
bridge  of  his  nose  hopelessly  broken. 

Leslie  washed  the  blood  from  his  hands,  and 
then,  after  dashing  some  cold  water  on  the 
brute's  bleeding  face,  he  left  him  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Parson,  who  had  just  come  into 
the  room,  and  whose  eloquence  soon  persuaded 
Ike  to  leave  town  at  once — ^minus  his  arrears  of 
salary,  and  the  fifty  dollars  which  he  had  de- 
posited too.  The  punishment  for  rape,  or  an 
attempt  to  rape,  in  that  State  is  as  severe  as  for 
murder;  and  the  Parson,  after  reading  the  law 
to  the  wretched  Ike,  gave  him  ten  minutes  to 
leave  the  hotel,  and  assured  him  that  if  he  was 
in  town  at  six  o'clock  a  lynching  bee  would  in 
all  probability  be  held,  with  Ike  in  the  leading 
part. 

The  unfortunate  object  of  Ike's  wicked  pas- 
sion was  in  a  bad  state  for  several  hours;  but 
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the  tender  care  of  the  two  women,  and  the 
knowledge  that  Ike  had  departed  out  of  her 
life  forever,  brought  her  round  at  last;  and 
after  a  long  walk  with  Leslie  and  Tommy, 
during  which  they  exerted  every  effort  to  make 
her  forget  Ike's  fiendish  attack,  she  was  herself 
again,  and  she  smiled  herself  into  poor 
Tommy's  affections,  and  wound  herself  round 
his  lamblike  heart,  until  he  fairly  adored  her. 
And  one  evening,  as  she  was  playing  on  the  old 
piano  in  the  hotel  parlour.  Tommy  bent  over 
her  and  said : 

*'I  never  until  now  regretted  my  past  years; 
because  if  I  were  younger  I  would  most  cer- 
tainly be  at  your  feet;  but  if  you'll  let  me  take 
the  place  of  your  father,  I  shall  be  the  happiest 
fellow  alive." 

"Oh,  you  dear  old  Tommy, "said  she,  with  a 
sweet  smile,  *'v/hat  a  terrible  flatterer  you  are; 
but  your  idea  is  splendid,  only  as  I  have  one 
father  already,  I  shall  have  to  adopt  you  as  my 
uncle,  and  v/e'll  seal  the  bargain  right  now," 
and  she  laughingly  kissed  the  furrowed  cheek, 
that  cheek  which  had  never  been  kissed  by 
woman  since  fourteen  years  before,  when  a 
mother's  dying  kiss  had  been  pressed  on  that 
very  spot— then  as  fair  and  smooth  as  her  own. 
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Poor  Tommy  was  overcome,  and  as  he  sat  in 
a  chair  near  the  window,  tears  flowed  unchecked 
from  his  eyes.  The  girl  was  very  much 
affected,  and  placing  one  hand  affectionately 
on  his  shoulder,  she  said : 

^*What  is  the  matter.  Tommy?  Have  I 
offended  you  by  my  thoughtlessness?" 

**0h,  no,  indeed;  I  am  overcome  by  your 
kindness,  and  the  memory  of  my  own  useless 
and  sinful  past,"  said  Tommy. 

**I  am  so  glad,"  said  Kate,  *'but  won't  you 
cheer  up  now,  or  I  shall  have  to  cry  too;"  and 
in  a  moment  Tommy  was  himself  again — no, 
not  the  old  Tommy  any  more.  That  kiss  of 
friendship  had  sent  a  germ  of  pride  and  self-re- 
spect through  his  heart  that  would  never  leave 
it;  and  as  Miss  Kearns  was  leaving  the  room 
he  called  her  back,  and  taking  her  hand  in  his, 
said : 

**I  hereby  promise  to  try  and  become  a  good, 
self-respecting  and  useful  citizen,  and  never,  if 
possible,  will  I  go  back  to  my  old  ways.  Do 
you  understand  me?"  he  asked. 

Not    quite,"  she    answered    with  a  smile, 

because  as  long  as  I  have  known  you,  you 
have  been  all  that  and  much  more;  but 
Tommy,"  and  she  at  once  became  serious,  ''Les- 
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lie  told  me  that  you  sometimes  drink,  and  that 
whiskey  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  your  troubles 
and  misfortune.     Is  that  true?" 

**Not  all,  Kate,"  he  answered,  "but  nearly 
all.  My  cowardly  heart  has  been  my  greatest 
curse,  and  will  continue  to  be,"  he  concluded 
with  much  feeling. 

**That  is  as  God  made  it,"  said  she,  "and  no 
rational  human  being  can  blame  you  in  any 
way  for  your  disposition.  The  greatest  hero, 
or  the  greatest  genius,  has  as  little  to  do  with 
his  gifts,  personally,  as  the  idiot  or  lunatic  has, 
in  most  cases,  with  his  misfortunes.  We  are 
told  that  the  skilful  hand  of  the  Creator  can  be 
observed  in  all,  and  it  is  best  to  believe  it  so; 
but  there  is  one  thing  that  you  can  change, 
and  if  you  want  to  make  me  happ3%  you  can  do 
so  by  promising  to  give  up  driuk  forever." 

"I  sv^^ear  it,  so  help  me  God,"  said  Tommy 
solemnly.  **  Never,  while  my  senses  remain, 
will  I  allow  a  drop  of  the  cursed  stuff  to  cross 
my  lips.  Never,  by  thy  m.emory,  I  swear  it; 
by  the  memory  of  thy  sweet,  pure  kiss,  I  swear 
it.     So  help  me  Jesus  Christ." 

**That  deserves  another  kiss,  dear  uncle," 
said  the  girl,  and  her  sweet  lips  again  touched 
the  cheek  of  the  converted  man. 
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Chapter 

XXIV 


Peters  Escape^  and  Nita^s  Res- 
cue by  Tommy 

PETE  had  some  difficulty  in  escaping  the 
watchful  eyes  of  the  police;  but  by  keeping 
away  from  the  well-lighted  streets  he 
avoided  notice,  and  after  several  hours  of 
rapid  walking,  he  reached  a  suburban  station 
just  in  time  to  board  a  southbound  train,  on 
which  he  remained  until  Lexington  was 
reached,  where  he  jumped  off  the  platform  of 
the  rear  car  as  the  train  slowed  up. 

A  sleepy  baggage  man  informed  him  that 
there  was  no  train  for  the  East  before  morning, 
so  he  secured  a  bed  in  an  obscure  boarding- 
house. 
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He  was  walking  boldly  to  the  station  next 
morning  at  ten  o'clock  with  the  intention  of 
buying  a  ticket  for  Baltimore,  when  a  newsboy 
persuaded  him  to  buy  a  Cincinnati  paper. 
Almost  the  first  thing  to  greet  his  eye  was  a 
photograph  of  himself,  with  a  graphic  history 
of  his  career  as  a  criminal.  With  a  bitter  curse 
he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  avoiding  the  town, 
he  tramped  in  an  easterly  direction  until  sun- 
set, when  he  reachea  a  small  village,  where  he 
determined  to  spend  the  night.  He  went  to  a 
cheap  restaurant,  and  after  satisfying  his  appe- 
tite, he  engaged  a  room,  and  went  out  to  get  a 
supply  of  drink,  intending  to  stuff  himself  with 
fiery  liquor  in  his  room,  until  he  could  drink 
no  more.  As  he  left  the  saloon,  however,  the 
whistle  of  a  train  attracted  his  attention,  and 
seeing  that  it  was  going  East,  he  ran  to  the 
station,  which  was  only  fifty  yards  away,  and 
purchased  a  ticket  for  Bancroft,  being  desirous 
of  putting  as  many  miles  as  possible  between 
himself  and  the  stout  detective. 

He  had  scarcely  seated  himself  in  the  smok- 
ing car  when  a  tall,  bearded  man  came  up  to 
him  and  asked  him  politely  if  he  would  join  in 
a  game  of  cards. 

Pete  was  only  too  willing  to  accept  the  invi- 
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tation,  and  he  was  soon  deeply  interested  in  the 
game,  forgetting  for  the  time  his  narrow 
escape  from  the  police,  and  even  his  pretty 
wife,  Nita.  But  luck  was  against  Pete, 
as  when  he  left  the  train  at  Bancroft  his 
worldly  wealth  consisted  of  less  than  ten  dol- 
lars. 

He  wasted  his  time  for  several  days  between 
gambling  and  drinking,  and  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  Nita,  and  it  was  only  when  his  last 
dollar  was  gone,  and  the  landlord  of  the  dive 
where  he  lodged  ordered  him  out,  that  he  re- 
membered his  wife  and  the  little  fortune  which 
she  had  stowed  away  in  her  bosom.  So  he 
wrote  to  the  girl,  and  after  reading  it  to  the 
landlord  and  explaining  the  situation,  he  posted 
the  letter.  He  loafed  around  the  station  all 
through  the  next  day  and  the  one  following, 
eagerly  scanning  the  faces  of  the  passengers  as 
they  left  the  train,  and  'twas  with  a  feeling  of 
real  joy  that  he  at  last  recognised  Nita's  figure 
as  she  jumped  on  the  platform  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  third  day. 

She  ran  impulsively  to  Pete,  and  throwing 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  she  kissed  him  affec- 
tionately and  said : 

^'Qh,  I'm  so  glad  to  get  away  from  Cincin- 
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nati.  If  I  remained  there  much  longer,  I'd  be 
smothered  in  that  old  room.'* 

*' Let's  get  out  on  the  road,  wife;  I  want  to 
talk  to  you,"  said  Pete,  as  soon  as  he  could  re- 
lease himself  from  Nita's  embrace. 

The  pair  walked  down  the  road  away  from 
the  town  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  then  seeing 
some  people  approaching  from  the  other  direc- 
tion, they  walked  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
which  at  that  point  was  deep  and  rapid. 

Pete  was  determined  to  get  the  balance  of 
Leslie's  money  from  Nita,  as  he  hadn't  a  cent 
of  his  own,  and  he  used  all  his  rough  elo- 
quence to  try  and  persuade  her  to  give  it  to 
him.  But  his  efforts  seem  to  have  the  opposite 
effect  to  that  intended,  and  at  last  Nita  stood 
still,  with  her  back  to  the  river,  and  stamped 
her  foot  to  emphasise  her  words,  as  she  said : 

"I  won't  give  you  a  dollar  of  that  money, 
Pete  Greene.  I  don't  believe  you  care  a  bit  for 
me,  and  as  soon  as  you  got  my  dollars  you 
would  chuck  me  up.  The  money  was  the  last 
thing  you  thought  of  when  we  parted  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  'tis  the  first  thing  you  speak  about 
when  I  come  here." 

Pete  was  so  enraged  that  he  struck  the  girl  a 
terrible  blow  in  the  chest,  v^^hich  knocked  her 
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backward  into  the  river,  where  she  disappeared. 
At  the  same  moment  he  heard  a  shout  from  the 
bridge,  which  was  only  a  hundred  yards  away, 
and  he  saw  two  men  running  towards  him ;  so, 
without  waiting  to  see  w^hat  became  of  Nita,  he 
took  to  his  heels  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
followed  by  one  of  the  men. 

The  other  man,  who  was  fast  being  distanced 
by  his  more  athletic  companion,  had  run  less 
than  fifty  yards  v/hen  he  saw  Nita  coming  to 
the  surface,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
he  jumped  into  the  river  and  grasped  the  girPs 
arm,  just  as  she  was  sinking  again.  A  few 
vigorous  strokes  brought  him  to  the  bank, 
where  he  succeeded,  though  not  without  con- 
siderable effort,  in  getting  the  unconscious  Nita 
out  on  the  bank.  A  lovely  girl,  who  was  the 
companion  of  the  men  and  had  witnessed  the 
w^hole  affair,  now  reached  the  spot,  and  as  she 
tore  Nita's  dress  open,  and  proceeded  to  chafe 
her  chest,  she  said,  with  tears  in  her  beautiful 
eyes: 

*' Tommy,  you're  just  splendid,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  this  scene.  Now  help  me  to  bring 
her  back  to  life, and  complete  your  good  work." 

And  Tommy,  for  it  was  our  old  friend,  pro- 
ceeded obediently  to  perform  artificial  respira- 
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tion,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Nita  opened  her 
eyes.  She  at  once  remembered  the  cause  of  her 
plight,  and  her  first  thought  was  to  shield  Pete. 

''It  was  all  an  accident,"  said  she.  "Mj^ 
husband  didn't  mean  to  chuck  me  in.  Where 
is  he?" 

Tommy  looked  around,  and  was  just  in  time 
to  see  Leslie  catch  Pete  a  half  mile  away  and 
trip  him  up. 

"My  friend  has  just  caught  him,"  answered 
he  with  a  smile,  "and  I'm  afraid  you'll  scarcely 
be  able  to  identify  him  again,  particularly  if 
he  resists  arrest. " 

"Arrest,"  cried  Nita;  "he's  done  nothing  to 
be  arrested  for.  I'm  his  wife,  and  I  tell  you  it 
was  all  an  accident."  She  was  standing  up  hy 
this  time,  and  as  she  was  beginning  to  shivsr 
from  the  effects  of  her  cold  bath  and  the  contact 
of  her  wet  clothes.  Miss  Kearns  took  compas- 
sion on  her  and  said : 

"You  must  come  back  to  the  hotel  now,  or 
you'll  catch  cold;  and  my  friend  will  do  what 
he  thinks  best  with  your  husband." 

But  Nita  wouldn't  move  a  step  until  Tommy 
promised  to  have  Pete  released.  And  when 
Miss  Kearns  added  her  appeal  to  Nita's, 
Tommy  could  resist  no  longer,  and  he  went  off 
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at  a  fast  pace  to  where  Leslie  and  Pete  were 
struggling  for  supremacy. 

"You  must  hurry  back,  Tommy,"  said  Miss 
Kearns,  as  our  friend  trotted  along  the  bank, 
"or  you'll  catch  cold  and  be  laid  up,  which 
would  be  a  poor  reward  for  your  bravery." 

'* Bravery, "thought  Tommy,  as  he  jogged 
along;  "am  I  really  capable  of  doing  a  brave 
act?  No,  no,  'tis  a  dream.  But  she  calls  it 
bravery.  She,  whose  opinion  I  value  higher 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  thinks  I'm  brave ;" 
and  thus  communing  with  himself,  his  brain 
in  a  whirl,  he  trotted  along  until  he  reached 
Leslie  and  Pete.  Leslie  was  sitting  on  Pete's 
back,  his  right  hand  grasping  the  villain's 
neck,  while  the  latter  lay  sprawling  on  his 
stomach,  his  face  being  pressed  into  the  grass 
by  Leslie's  strong  arm. 

"Let  up  on  him,  Leslie,"  gasped  Tommy,  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak.  "The  girl  is  safe  and 
is  gone  back  to  the  hotel.  She's  his  wife,  and 
she  swears  that  the  whole  thing  was  an  acci- 
dent." 

"But  I  saw  the  scoundrel  strike  her,"  ob- 
jected Leslie,  as  he  dug  Pete's  nose  deeper  into 
the  soil.  "And  besides,  I  have  an  old  grudge 
against    him,  as  be  grossly  insulted    my— a 
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young    lady   friend  of  mine    a    short    while 
ago." 

"I  guess  you'd  better  let  him  go,"  said 
Tommy;  "I  promised  his  wife  to  beg  him  off, 
and  besides  we  don't  want  to  be  held  here  for 
days,  or  even  weeks,  as  witnesses  against  him, 
as  we  are  sure  to  be,  if  the  case  is  reported  to 
the  police." 

"All  right.  Tommy,"  assented  Leslie;  *'but 
it  goes  against  my  heart  to  let  such  a  scoundrel 
got  away,  after  what  I  believe  to  have  been  a 
deliberate  attempt  at  murder." 

So  our  friends  walked  rapidly  back  to  the 
hotel,  leaving  Pete  lying  on  the  bank.  The 
ruffian  was  greatly  relieved  to  know  that  Nita 
was  safe,  and  as  soon  as  Tommy  and  Leslie 
were  out  of  sight,  he  walked  by  a  circuitous 
route  back  to  his  lodgings,  where  the  landlord 
informed  him  that  Nita  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
that  he  had  sent  her  up  a  supply  of  hot  whiskey. 
Pete  went  without  delay  to  the  bedroom,  where 
he  found  Nita  enjoying  her  toddy,  and  appar- 
ently none  the  worse  for  her  plunge  in  the  river. 
He  expressed  great  sorrow  for  the  accident,  as 
he  termed  it,  and  as  he  said  nothing  about  the 
money,  Nita  freely  forgave  him,  and  invited 
him  to  share  the  punch  with  her — an  invitation 
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which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  Pete  ac- 
cepted with  alacrity. 

Tommy  and  Leslie  had  just  time  to  eat  a 
hurried  meal,  after  the  former  had  changed  his 
clothes,  and  they  had  no  conversation  with 
Miss  Kearns  until  the  curtain  had  rung  down 
on  the  last  act. 

"Wait  for  me,  Tommy,"  she  whispered,  as 
she  ran  to  her  dressing-room,  and  she  joined 
Tommy  and  Leslie  as  they  went  into  the  street. 
Miss  Sale,  however,  also  joined  the  little 
group,  so  nothing  was  said  of  their  adventure 
on  the  way  to  the  hotel.  But  as  they  were  say- 
ing good-night.  Miss  Kearns  managed  to  whis- 
per in  Tommy's  ear: 

*' Good-night,  you  brave  old  darling,"  and 
that  was  the  happiest  and  proudest  moment  of 
Tommy's  life. 

As  for  Leslie,  the  sight  of  Pete  had  brought 
his  misfortune  home  to  his  mind  again  with  re- 
newed force.  The  worst  phases  of  poor  Nita's 
character  would  occur  to  his  memory,  and  the 
devil  would  torment  him  by  reminding  him 
that  the  ignorant  and  vicious  girl  was  his  law- 
ful wife.  Of  course  he  never  even  dreamt  that 
it  was  she  whom  Tommy  had  so  bravely 
rescued,  or  his  sleep  would   have  been  even 
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more  uneasy  and  restless  than  it  was.  It  was 
fortunate  for  Leslie's  peace  of  mind  also  that 
Pete  was  afraid  that  if  Nita  again  met  Leslie, 
she  would  want  to  go  back  to  her  handsome 
lover  (for  such  he  believed  Leslie  to  be),  and  so 
the  outlaw  was  up  at  daylight,  and  accom- 
panied by  Nita,  he  took  a  northbound  train  for 
Chicago,  and  the  couple  were  a  hundred  miles 
away  from  Bancroft  before  Leslie  Murray  was 
out  of  bed. 
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Chapter 

XXV 

The  ^^  Boston  Dramatic  Co/' 

is  Stranded 

1HAVE  been  told  on  good  authority  that  the 
Boston  Dramatic  Company  gave  as  smooth 
a  performance  as  any  troupe  that  ever 
played  to  popular  prices.  Those  of  you 
who  have  seen  Miss  Kearns  in  any  of  her 
New  York  productions,  can  easily  believe  that 
even  in  the  beginning  of  her  theatrical  career 
she  was  capable  of  doing  a  part  justice.  Her 
heart  was  in  her  work,  and  she  told  me  not 
long  since,  that  in  those  days  she  always  played 
to  her  friends,  Tommy  and  Leslie.  She  never 
saw  the  audience;  but  she  always  felt  the  eyes 
of  her  friends  upon  her,  and  she  tried  to  please 
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them — and  their  smiles  and  compliments  were 
ample  reward  for  her  efforts. 

Miss  Vanright  was  also  clever,  and  but  for 
her  laziness  and  tlightiness,  she  would,  no 
doubt,  have  made  a  lasting  reputation  on  the 
stage  long  before  to-daj^  But  she  felt  slightly 
out  of  her  element  with  the  Boston  Dramatic 
Company.  They  were  all  too  good  for  her,  and 
even  she,  through  force  of  example, — -and  per- 
haps from  lack  of  temptation — was  forced  to 
be  good  too,  as  she  couldn't  be  very  bad  in 
such  society.  But  she  chafed  at  the  restraint, 
and  the  Parson  arose  daily  with  the  expectation 
of  finding  that  she  had  gone  back  to  her  old 
haunts. 

Miss  Sale  was  a  stick,  and  she  would  have 
ruined  a  weaker  organisation ;  but  here  her  very 
mistakes  and  blunders  on  the  stage  were  capi- 
talised by  the  sly  Parson,  or  by  Tommy,  the 
comedian,  and  turned  into  witticisms,  that  not 
only  made  the  fortunate  audience  roar  with 
delight,  but  sometimes,  by  their  unexpectedness 
and  point,  even  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany were  almost  thrown  into  convulsions. 

But  no  company  could  make  a  successful  tour 
through  such  a  country  in  midsummer,  and  the 
audiences  began  soon  to  dwindle  away,  until 
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even  the  Parson  was  discouraged ;  and  but  for 
cheerful  Tommy,  who  was  now  the  very  soul  of 
the  party,  and  carried  his  fun  and  good  cheer 
homo  with  him  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends 
(unlike  most  comedians,  who  are  only  funny  on 
the  stage,  and  become  dismal  kickers  as  soon  as 
the  stage  door  closes  behind  them),  the  party 
would  often  have  been  gloomy.  The  little  fund 
of  the  company  began  to  disappear  until,  in  the 
middle    of    August,    they     found    themselves 

stranded  in  W ,  with  a  week's  board  to  pay, 

amounting  to  thirty-five  dollars,  and  only  ten 
dollars  left  after  paying  the  rent  of  the  hall 
where  they  had  played. 

The  trio  of  managers  was  holding  a  council 
of  war  in  the  Parson's  room,  when  the  land- 
lord, who,  ten  minutes  before,  had  refused  to  let 
them  take  their  baggage  unless  his  bill  was 
paid  up  in  full,  knocked,  and  on  the  Parson 
shouting,  "Come  in,"  he  opened  the  door  and 
shoved  in  his  head  and  shoulders,  saying  in  a 
pleasant  voice : 

*'It's  all  right,  gents;  you  can  take  your  bag- 
gage.    The  young  lady  has  paid  up." 

*'Whrt  young  lady?"  asked  the  Parson,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise. 

"Why,    Miss   Kearns,"  he    answered.      "I 
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thought  you  knew  all  about  it.  She  gave  me 
this  diamond  ring;  and  I  guess  it  will  cover 
my  loss,"  and  the  head  disappeared. 

*'Game  as  a  pebble,"  said  the  Parson.  "She 
deserves  success,  and  I  guess  she'll  have  it  too, 
some  day,  if  she  sticks  to  the  business.  But  I 
don't  like  this  kind  of  thing;  and  we  must  try 
to  get  her  ring  restored." 

*'Yes,"  said  Tommy,  "you're  right,  Parson. 
We  can't  get  over  this;  and  we  may  as  well 
quit  now,  as  next  week.  If  it  were  only  Sep- 
tember or  October,  we'd  be  all  right;  but  no 
company  that  ever  left  New  York  could  draw  a 
paying  house  this  weather." 

"I'll  go  and  see  Miss  Kearns,"  said  the  Par- 
son, "and  get  her  to  take  back  her  ring.  We 
can  raise  enough  cash  to  pay  the  ladies'  end  of 
the  bill,  and  as  soon  as  they're  all  right,  we 
fellows  can  light  out.  The  only  one  I  worry 
about,  anyhow,  is  Kearns;  because  Vanright 
can  take  jolly  good  care  of  herself  anywhere, 
and  Sale  has  got  plenty  of  money  to  see  her 
through,"  saying  which  the  Parson  left  the 
room ;  but  he  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with 
Miss  Kearns. 

"Oh!  Tommy,  do  persuade  him  to  go  on," 
said  she  tearfully.     "I'm  sure  our  luck  will 
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soon  change,  and  why  can't  we  try  one  more 
town— just  one.  If  we  don't  make  expenses  at 
the  next  stand,  I'll  give  in  and  go  home." 

*'But,  my  dear  Kate,"  said  Tommy,  ''it  is 
really  no  use.  The  time  of  the  year  is  dead 
against  us,  and  the  most  ardent  theatre-goer 
couldn't  stand  two  hours  in  a  stuffy  hall  in 
weather  like  this.  And  I  assure  you,  dear  girl, 
that  you  are  only  throwing  away  your  ring, 
by  giving  it  to  the  landlord." 

"Oh!  bothertheold  ring,"  said  the  girl,  petu- 
lantly. "I  wish  I  had  a  dozen  more  to  throw 
away  in  the  same  manner.  Why,  I'd  give  all 
the  rings  I  ever  saw,  to  be  able  to  stay  out  un- 
til the  regular  season  commences,  so  that  we 
could  play  to  decent  audiences.  Oh!  please, 
Mr.  Parson,  do  try  one  more  week,"  and  even 
the  Parson  couldn't  resist  this  appeal;  so  it  was 
arranged  that  they  should  go  on  to  the  next 

stand. 

They  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  B 

at  a  time  w^hen  the  Annual  County  Fair  was 
being  held,  and  owing  to  the  crowds  that  had 
assembled  in  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending  the  fair,  our  friends  had  good  audiences 
for  two  or  three  performances ;  but  as  the  weather 
became  unbearably  warm  and    sultry  during 
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the  latter  part  of  the  week,  the  people  wouldn't 
patronise  an  indoor  entertainment,  no  matter 
what  merit  it  might  possess,  and  so  the  end  of 
the  week  found  our  friends  as  badly  off  as  they 
had  been  in  the  last  town. 

After  the  performance  on  Saturday  night, 
the  three  men  adjourned  to  the  Parson's  room 
in  the  hotel,  and  after  discussing  the  situation, 
they  determined  to  disband.  Tommy  was  sent 
for  Miss  Kearns  and  Miss  Vanright,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  seated  the  Parson  said : 

'* Ladies,  we  have  determined  to  disband,  as 
it  is  no  good  going  on.  We  owe  forty-two 
dollars  here  in  the  hotel;  but  our  available 
assets  amount  to  only  twenty-five.  The  fare 
from  this  town  to  your  home  is  nearly  four  dol- 
lars, so  that  the  first  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to 
put  twelve  dollars  aside  for  your  tickets  home. 
That  leaves  only  thirteen  dollars  for  distribu- 
tion amongst  you — not  enough  to  pay  your  bill 
here;  but  I  daresay  that  the  manager  will  take 
it,  and  let  you  go." 

**And  may  I  ask  what  you  gentlemen  are 
going  to  do?"  asked  Miss  Kearns. 

**0h,  we're  all  right,"  said  the  Parson  with 
a  smile.    *'I  guess  that  we'll  have  to  foot  it." 

*'0h,  Mr.  Parson,  you  must  think  that  we're 
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awfully  uDgrateful,"  said  the  girl,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.    "I  can't  touch  the  money." 

**Hush  up,  girl,"  said  Miss  Vanright, 
roughly,  although  her  eyes  were  not  altogether 
dry.  **Mr.  Parson  is  right,  only  I  can  get 
along  without  any  share  of  the  money,  as  I 
have  friends  here,  who  will  see  me  through." 
Then  she  called  the  Parson  aside  and  said  : 

**See  to  the  little  one.    I'm  all  right;  I've  got 

a  sucker  on  the  string  at  L ,  who  will  wire 

me  enough  money  to  pay  my  bill  here  and  take 
me  back  home;  and  say,  you  needn't  worry 
about  Sale  either;  I  saw  her  pull  out  a  big  roll 
of  bills  to-day  at  a  candy  store.  Don't  beggar 
yourselves;  see  the  little  one  all  right,  and  keep 
the  rest  of  the  money  for  yourselves— I  guesis 
you'll  want  it  before  you're  clear  of  this  forgot- 
ten country." 

**But,  really,  Tommy,  I  can't  go  home  now," 
said  Miss  Kearns  tearfully.  **I'd  rather 
die " 

*' Good-night,  everybody,"  interrupted  Miss 
Vanright,  *'and  in  case  I  shouldn't  see  you  all 
again,  good-bye,"  and  she  shook  hands  all 
round,  and  left  the  room.  "I've  enjoyed  the 
trip,"  she  continued,  from  the  door,  *'and  I  be- 
lieve that  if  it  had  lasted  much  longer  I'd  have 
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had  no  taste  left  for  any  other  life.  In  fact,  I 
seem  to  have  lost  my  youth,  and  nothing  but 
a  quiet  life  will  suit  me  now,"  and  she  closed 
the  door. 

*'Miss  Kearns,"  said  the  Parson,  *Tm  going 
to  give  you  some  fatherly  advice  if  you'll  let 
me,  or  perhaps,"  he  continued  smiling,  **you'd 
prefer  it  to  come  from  your  Uncle  Tommy. — 
No;  well,  then,  my  dear,  you  must  go  straight 
home  to  your  father  to-morrow,  and  tell  him 
everything.  I  will  write  to-night  before  leav- 
ing, and  tell  him  of  your  genius,  advising  him 
at  the  same  time  to  allow  you  to  go  to  New 
York,  as  your  good  looks  and  talent  will  soon 
opQia  a  way  to  fame  for  you  in  that  city ;  and  I 
hppe,  within  a  few  years,  to  see  you  on  the  top- 
/most  rung  of  the  theatrical  ladder.  You  de- 
/  '^  serve  it,  my  dear,  and  you'll  get  there,  sure  as 
/  J  fate.  Now,  yov.  must  take  this  money  to  pay 
your  hotel  and  railway  expenses. ' ' 

*'No,  no,  I  really  cannot,"  said  the  girl,  who 
was  sitting  on  a  chair  with  her  face  buried  in 
her  hands,  and  the  tears  from  her  pretty  eyes 
were  streaming  through  her  fingers.  "Papa 
will  send  me  money  if  I  write  to  him,  and  you 
need  the  money  worse  than  I  do." 

^'Tbat  won't  do  at  all,"  said   the  Parson; 
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"you  see  if  you  are  stranded  and  have  to  write 
home  for  money,  your  father  will  always  use 
that  fact  as  an  argument  against  the  stage;  but 
if  you  go  home  without  his  assistance,  he'll 
never  know  how  hard  up  we've  been,  and  he'll 
be  more  easily  moved  to  give  his  consent  to 
your  adoption  of  the  stage  as  a  profession." 

*'0h,  I  can't  go— please  let  me  collect  my 
thoughts  for  a  moment,"  said  Kate.  ** Don't 
mind  my  presence;  but  just  goon  and  make 
your  own  arrangements  as  if  I  weren't  here." 

*'A11  right,"  said  the  Parson  soothingly; 
then  seeming  to  forget  her  very  existence,  he 
turned  to  Tommy  and  Leslie,  who  were  very 
much  affected  by  Miss  Kearns'  tears,  and  had 
not  spoken  for  several  minutes. 

"Fellows,"  said  he,  "we've  got  to  light  out 
at  once— put  on  your  best  things  and  leave  the 
rest.  We  may  be  able  to  catch  a  freight 
before  morning  going  in  the  right  direction;  if 
not,  we  must  walk.  The  harvest  must  be 
nearly  gathered  now,  and  the  time  for  our  mis- 
sion is  ripe;  so  perhaps  it's  all  for  the  best  that 
we  should  break  up  here." 

"That's  so,"  assented  Tommy,  "and  if  we 
should  make  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars  before 
the  end  of  September,  why,   we  can  organise 
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another  show,  and  perhaps  my  little  niece  here 
will  join  us  again." 

"Oh,  why  can't  you  take  me  now?"  sobbed 
the  girl.  **I'm  strong  and  hardy,  and  I'm  such 
a  good  walker,  and  I  promise  never  to  com- 
plain; and  if  you're  going  to  engage  in  mis- 
sionary work,"  she  continued,  not  seeming  to 
see  anything  irregular  in  running  away  from  a 
hotel  without  paying  the  bill,  and  then  becom- 
ing missioners,  *'I  can  help  you.  I  often  play 
the  organ  in  church  when  I'm  at  home,  and  I 
can  sing.  Oh,  Tommy — Leslie,  do  ask  him  to 
let  me  come,"  and  she  broke  into  a  fit  of  sob- 
bing that  lasted  several  minutes. 

For  a  moment  the  Parson  hesitated,  and  the 
smallest  sign  of  approval  from  either  Tommy 
or  Leslie  would  have  decided  him  in  favour  of 
taking  Kate;  but  they  only  frowned  in  disap- 
proval, knowing  too  well  what  effect  such  a 
life  would  inevitably  have  on  this  tender 
flower;  and  the  Parson  said,  with  some  stern- 
ness : 

*'Come,  come,  this  is  foolish,  and  you  are 
wasting  our  valuable  time.  It  is  impossible 
that  you  should  come.  Miss  Kearns,  even  if  we 
wished  it  ever  so  much  ourselves.  Here,  take 
this  money,  and  say  'Good-night,'  as  it  is  get- 
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ting  late  and  we'll  attract  the  attention  of  the 
landlord  by  staying  up  so  long." 

*'I  won't  touch  your  money  if  I  starve,"  said 
the  girl,  as  she  stood  up  to  go;  but  she  soon 
softened  again,  when  she  realised  that  she  was 
saying  good-bye,  as  well  as  good-night,  and 
when  Leslie  and  Tommy  urged  her  to  take  the 
money  she  consented,  and  bade  them  all  an 
affectionate  good-bye. 
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Chapter 

XXVI 


The  Managers  Abscond 

ONE  by  one  they  left  the  room  and  walked 
downstairs,  sauntering  boldly  through  the 
office  into  the  street.     The  night  clerk  was 
sitting  in  his  chair,  with  his  head  thrown 
back,  and  a  gurgling  noise  coming  from  his 
open  mouth. 

As  the  Parson,  who  was  the  last  of  the  trio 
to  leave,  passed  through  the  room,  the  clerk 
awoke  with  a  start  and  said,  "Hello." 

**Hello,"  said  the  Parson.  *'I'm  glad  you're 
awake;  I  want  a  cigar,  if  you  please,"  and  as 
the  clerk  opened  the  case  to  serve  him,  he  ex- 
plained: "I  suffer  sometimes  from  insomnia, 
and  then  nothing  but  a  smoke  and  a  walk  in 
the  open  air  will  induce  sleep.  Will  you  join 
me  in  a  walk  up  and  down  outside?" 
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"No,  thank  you,"  said  the  clerk  with  a 
laugh;  "I  don't  need  that  kind  of  an  opiate. 
The  trouble  with  me  is  that  I  can't  keep 
awake." 

A  moment  later  the  Parson  had  joined  his 
friends,  who  were  waiting  anxiously  around  the 
corner,  and  they  walked  rapidly  towards  the 
station.  There  was  a  freight  train  just  about 
to  leave;  but  the  box-cars  were  all  shut,  and 
just  as  the  train  was  moving,  they  jumped  on 
a  flat  waggon,  determined  to  make  the  bsst  of 
it;  but  before  they  were  comfortably  settled 
a  train  hand,  walking  along  the  top  of  the  cars, 
espied  them,  and  yelled  at  them  to  get  off  or 
he'd  call  the  train  crew  and  have  them  pitched 
ofie. 

*'Go  to  h-^ — 1,"  said  the  Parson  politely. 

*' Just  wait  two  minutes  and  I'll  help  to  send 
you  there,"  the  train  hand  answered;  and  as  he 
started  at  a  rapid  pace  back  to  the  caboose,  the 
Parson  shouted : 

** We've  got  to  jump  for  it,  fellows." 

Fortunately  the  train  was  still  moving 
slowly,  and  the  bright  moon  showed  the  run- 
aways where  to  leap;  so,  one  after  another,  in 
quick  succession,  they  rolled  over  and  over  on 
the  ground,  feeling  badly  shaken,  but  not  hurt. 
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"Those  skunks  carry  guns,"  said  the  Parson, 
"and  as  we  had  to  get  off  anyway,  it  was  bet- 
ter to  jump  before  she  got  up  more  speed." 

"I  don't  feel  much  like  walking,"  said 
Tommy;  "but  I  think  we'd  better  put  as  many 
miles  as  possible  between  us  and  this  place 
before  daybreak." 

"I  think  so  too,"  assented  the  Parson,  "so 
let  us  get  back  to  the  road  and  make  a  start;" 
and  our  three  actors  were  once  more  tramps. 

It  was  near  six  when  they  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  a  small  village.  They  halted  in  a 
Y/ood  and  the  Parson,  after  reconnoitering, 
came  back  and  said : 

"I  guess  we'll  have  to  pay  for  breakfast,  fel- 
lows; but  it's  just  as  well,  and  we  can  afford 
fifty  cents.  I've  found  a  cheap  boarding-house, 
and  you- can  rest  there  after  breakfast  while  I 
get  through  some  business." 

Breakfast  over,  Tommy  and  Leslie  took  pos- 
session of  a  couple  of  hammocks  that  swung  in 
the  little  yard  of  the  boarding-house  between 
some  tall  maple  trees,  and  being  tired  after 
their  long  and  fatiguing  walk,  they  were  soon 
in  the  land  of  dreams. 

The  Parson,  without  a  spark  of  envy,  hurried 
away,  and  soon  found  a  small  printing  office  in 
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the  town.  Tho  owner  was  sitting  with  his 
feet  aloft  against  the  window  of  the  establish- 
ment, a  stick  of  soft  pine  in  his  hand,  and  his 
jaws  working  like  those  of  a  ruminating  goat, 
as  be  whittled  the  stick  with  a  sharp  clasp 
knife  and  occasionally  drowned  a  busy  ant  with 
a  mouthful  of  tobacco  juice,  as  if  he  was  enter- 
ing a  special  protest  against  the  industry  of  the 

insect. 

*'I  am  the  Eeverend  Luke  Smith,  the  Evan- 
gelist, whom  you  no  doubt  have  often  heard 
of,"  said  the  Parson  modestly,  as  he  came  to  a 
halt  in  front  of  the  printer. 

"And  what  if  I  have?"  asked  the  latter  cau- 
tiously. 

"Oh,  only  this,  that  being  acquainted  with 
my  vv^ork,  and  its  great  merits,  you  will  be 
more  likely  to  do  a  little  job  for  me  at  a  reason- 
able price,"  said  the  Parson,  with  a  look  on  his 
face  that  said  plainly,  "any  godly  printer 
should  only  be  too  pleased  to  do  it  for  nothing 
for  such  a  saint  as  I  am." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,  sir,"  said 
the  printer,  as  he  changed  the  quid  from  one 
side  of  his  mouth  to  the  other;  "but  as  I'm  not 
very  busy  this  morning,  I'll  give  you  a  special 
price.     What  is  it  you  want  me  to  do?" 
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**I  can  scacrely  refrain  from  tears  when  I 
contemplate  my  loss/'  said  the  Parson,  turning 
his  head  away  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  hide  a 
tear.  **I  have  lost  a  valuable  note  book  con- 
taining, among  other  things,  a  great  many 
newspaper  comments  on  my  work,  and  as  I  had 
promised  my  wife  to  keep  all  such  comments, 
you  can  understand  my  grief  at  their  loss." 

*'But  how  can  I  help  you  to  recover  them?" 
asked  the  printer. 

*' Well,  sir,"  said  the  Parson  confidentially, 
"my  wife  was  going  to  have  them  all  reprinted, 
and  then  sent  to  wealthy  and  charitable  people, 
who  would  be  likely  to  aid  my  evangelistic 
work.  Now,  if  you  could  set  up  and  print  the 
articles  so  that  they  would  look  as  if  they  had 
been  cut  from  the  original  newspapers,  I  would 
like  to  make  an  arrangement  with  you  to  have 
five  hundred  copies  printed." 

*'0f  course  I  can  do  it,"  said  the  printer. 
*'How  much  copy  have  you  got?" 

"Let  me  see?"  said  the  Parson,  and  he  made 
a  hasty  calculation, — "about  five  thousand 
words  altogether.     What  will  that  cost?" 

"I  can't  do  more  than  three  thousand  words 
to-day,"  said  the  printer,  "but  I  can  have  it  all 
done  by  to-morrow  evening;  and  it  will  cost 
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you  twelve  dollars.  I  can't  do  it  for  a  cent 
less." 

*'What  will  you  print  three  thousand  words 
for?"  asked  the  Parson. 

"I'll  set  it  up  to-day  and  print  it  to-morrow 
for  seven  dollars.  Will  that  do?"  said  the 
printer. 

*'Yes,  my  friend,  that  will  do,  if  you'll  com- 
mence at  once,"  said  the  Parson.  **I'll  run 
you  off  some  copy  at  once  to  give  you  a  start- 
When  will  you  have  a  proof  of  the  whole 
ready?"  continued  he. 

*' About  six  o'clock,"  said  the  lazy  printer, 
as  he  took  his  feet  down  from  the  window  in  a 
leisurely  manner,  and  prepared  to  go  to  work. 

The  Parson  took  a  seat  at  the  ofiQce  desk,  and 
for  nearly  two  hours  he  wrote  like  a  machine. 
When  he  had  given  the  printer  a  good  start  he 
went  back  to  the  boarding-house  and  gave  the 
others,  who  were  now  thoroughly  refreshed 
after  their  nap,  an  idea  of  what  he  "svanted; 
and  in  an  hour  the  three  adventurers  turned  out 
enough  copy  to  keep  the  unfortunate  printer 
busy  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  Parson 
brought  the  copy  back  to  the  printing  office  and 
encouraged  the  compositor  to  increased  efforts 
by  the  promise  of  an  extra  dollar,  if  he  would 
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have  a  copy  ready  for  correction  before  six 
o'clock.  Precisely  at  that  hour  a  little  negro 
boj^  called  on  the  printer,  saying  that  the 
preacher  sent  him  for  a  proof  of  the  work. 

The  unsuspecting  printer  ran  off  a  couple  of 
proofs,  and  handed  them  to  the  boy,  saying: 

"Tell  the  preacher  not  to  hurry,  as  I'm  not 
going  to  do  any  more  to  it  this  evening;  but  I 
will  begin  at  daylight  in  the  morning." 

As  soon  as  the  wily  Parson  received  the  proof 
he  folded  it  carefully  and  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
saying: 

"Now,  let  us  go,  fellows.  These  will  act  as 
letters  of  introduction  as  soon  as  I  fix  them  up. 
Have  you  written  those  others,  Tommy?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Tommy,  "I  have  a  couple 
of  strong  letters  on  your  work  in  my  pocket, 
one  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heizer,  President  of 
Gould  University,  and  another  from  Dr. 
Wayne,  Pastor  of  the  Fifth  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Louisville." 

And  before  morning  the  scamps  had  reached 
the  outskirts  of  another  town  twenty  miles 
away. 

While  the  Parson  was  foraging.  Tommy  cut 
the  proof  into  a  dozen  parts,  each  part  repre- 
senting a  different  article  on  the  Reverend  Luke 
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Smith  and  his  glorious  work  among  the  unre- 
generate.  The  Parson  was  represented  as  the 
most  successful  temperance  advocate  of  the  age; 
and  his  Mission  Home  for  the  children  of 
drunkards  was  said  to  be  a  most  deserving  and 
worthy  object  of  charity. 

The  little  slips  of  paper  were  laid  carefully 
away  in  an  old  envelope,  to  be  pasted  into  a 
scrap-book  when  an  opportunity  occurred. 

The  Parson  met  with  his  usual  success,  and 
returned  with  enough  food  for  a  substantial 
meal. 

There  were  a  dozen  fresh  cucumbers  in  the 
parcel,  which  he  had  picked  up  somewhere, 
and  Tommy,  eating  too  heartily  of  these,  was 
in  such  pain  in  less  than  an  hour  that  they 
were  unable  to  resume  their  journey. 

The  Parson  couldn't  bear  to  see  his  old 
friend  suffering,  and  so  he  went  back  to  the 
village  and  returned  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey ; 
but  to  his  surprise,  Tommy,  although  suffering 
the  tortures  of  the  damned  (so  he  said  himself), 
wouldn't  touch  a  drop  of  it. 

*' Don't  tempt  me,  Parson,  old  fellow,"  said 
he  with  a  groan.  "You  know  I  promised  her 
never  to  touch  it,  well  or  ill;  and  I'm  going  to 
keep  my  promise,  if  I  die." 
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As  Leslie  also  refused  to  drink,  the  Parson 
tackled  the  bottle  alone,  and  before  it  was  fin- 
ished he  was  in  a  maudlin  state;  so  that  it 
was  Tommy  who  foraged  for  dinner  and  sup- 
per, and  it  was  eight  o'clock  before  they  left 
the  grove. 

They  lay  around  the  station  until  near  mid- 
night, when  they  succeeded  in  boarding  a  pass- 
ing freight  that  was  side-tracked  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  allow  a  passenger  train  to  go  by. 

As  Leslie  tossed  about  on  the  hard  boards  he 
felt  something  in  his  pocket,  which  he  pulled 
out,  and  to  his  amazement  he  found  that  it  was 
a  roll  of  bills,  twelve  dollars  in  all.  He  was  so 
surprised  that  he  called  to  the  others,  who  were 
half  asleep,  and  showed  them  the  treasure. 

'* Twelve,  did  you  say,"  said  the  Parson; 
*'ten  ones  and  a  two?  Why,  that's  just  what 
I  gave  the  little  girl,  and  I'll  bet  my  head  that 
she  just  slipped  them  into  your  pocket  as  she  was 
saying  good-bye." 

"May  God  bless  her,"  said  Tommy,  with 
tearful  eyes;  "the  truest,  brightest,  prettiest 
girl  that  ever  walked  the  boardu." 

"Yes,  she's  game  and  true,"  assented  the 
Parson.  "Put  the  roll  away,  boy,"  continued 
he,  addressing  Leslie.     "Perhaps,  after  all,  we 
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need  it  worse  than  she,  as  her  people  will  see 
her  through  all  right;  and  it  will  keep  us  out 
of  a  hole  before  long.  Only  if  I  had  known  we 
were  so  wealthy  I  think  I'd  have  paid  that  poor 
devil  of  a  printer." 
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Chapter 

xxvn 

The  Parson  Fleeces  the  Flock 


CESLIE  awoke  as  the  train  was  coming  to 
a  stop,  and  he  roused  the  others.     The 
sun  had  not  yet  risen,  but  his  gold-tipped 
rays  were  showing  above  a  cloudless  hori- 
zon, giving  promise  of  a  day  of  brightness  and 
warmth. 

The  men  jumped  from  the  open  car  just  as 
the  train  stopped,  and  they  made  for  a  little 
wood,  where  they  were  soon  fast  asleep  again 
on  the  soft  turf. 

Tommy  was  the  first  to  awake,  and  without 
disturbing  his  companions,  he  got  up  and  went 
to  a  neighbouring  house,  where  the  kind-hearted 
woman  who  owned  it  gave  him  a  good  breakfast. 
He  then  went  to  another  house  and  begged  some 
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food  for  his  "wife  and  infant  child/'  an  appeal 
which  the  gruff  man  who  met  him  at  the  door 
was  unable  to  resist;  and  Tommy  returned  to 
his  still  sleeping  comrades  with  the  materials 
for  a  good  meal. 

The  Parson  was  a  little  off  colour  still  from 
the  effects  of  his  dissipation  on  the  previous 
day,  and  so  he  lay  around  for  several  hours  un- 
able to  make  up  his  mind  to  do  anything. 
Tommy  suggested  that  they  should  all  have  a 
bath  in  the  neighbouring  creek,  and  they  frol- 
licked  around  in  the  shallow  water,  like  a  trio 
of  schoolboys  on  a  holiday,  for  nearly  an  hour. 
Then  followed  another  nap  in  the  shade  of  the 
v/ood,  and  when  toward  sunset  Leslie  awoke  he 
found  himself  alone. 

He  walked  around  through  the  wood  for 
nearly  an  hour,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  un- 
easy at  the  absence  of  the  others  when  he  saw 
Tommy  coming,  with  a  parcel  in  his  hand. 

''I  had  some  trouble  in  getting  supper,"  ex- 
plained Tommy, ''and  after  I  got  enough  for 
supper  and  breakfast,  I  went  into  town  and 
bought  these,"  and  he  produced  a  small  tin 
coffee-pot  and  some  coffee  and  sugar.  "You 
see,"  he  continued,  "raw  coffee  and  such  things 
people  won't   ever  give  to  a  beggar,  as  they 
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think  that  he  only  wants  them  to  sell,  and  so  I 
thought  Hwas  better  to  spend  a  few  cents,  as 
we  are  likely  to  do  some  camping  out  before  we 
reach  our  destination — I  mean  our  missionary 
field." 

The  Parson  came  back  soon  after  and  joined 
in  the  meal.  He  looked  quite  sleek  and  respect- 
able, as  he  had  bought  a  new  shirt,  tie  and 
collar,  and  his  clothes  and  hat  were  nicely 
brushed.  He  had  also  been  so  extravagant  as 
to  go  to  a  barber  to  get  shaved ;  so  his  confreres 
knew  that  there  was  something  in  the  wind, 
and  they  waited  impatiently  until  he  had  fin- 
ished his  supper,  as  the  Parson  never  spoke 
while  eating,  and  the  others  knew  him  too  well 
to  try  and  make  him  break  through  his  inflexi- 
ble rule. 

At  last  he  drained  the  coffee-pot,  and  wiped 
his  mouth  carefully  with  his  spotless  handker- 
chief. (The  Parson  always  was  a  very  partic- 
ular man  when  he  was  sober,  and  at  every  halt 
he  washed  his  handkerchiefs,  and  sometimes  his 
linen,  and  let  them  dry  in  the  sun  on  the  bank 
of  the  creek.)  He  winked  solemnly  at  his  com- 
panions, and  said : 

*' Fellows,  I  think  I  can  make  a  little  money 
here;  I'm  going  to  try  anyhow.*' 
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*' What's  the  scheme,  Parson?"  asked 
Tommy. 

*'Well,"  said  the  Parson,  **when  I  woke  up 
three  or  four  hours  ago,  I  went  to  a  house  over 
yonder  near  the  church.  I  asked  the  good  lady 
to  give  me  something  in  charity,  giving  her  the 
old  gag  that  I  was  a  minister  in  temporary  dis- 
tress. She  gave  me  a  quarter,  apologising  for 
the  smallness  of  the  gift,  which  she  said  was  on 
account  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  local  branch 
of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, of 
which  she  is  president.  They  have  just  built  a 
hall,  and  owing  io  the  falling  off  of  promised 
subscriptions,  they  find  themselves  several 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  debt.  I  sympathised 
with  the  good  woman,  and  got  her  to  talk 
while  I  was  perfecting  a  scheme  in  my  mind. 
When  she  had  finished  I  handed  her  back  the 
quarter,  saying:  'Madam,  I  cannot  take  even 
such  a  small  sam  from  such  a  good  cause.  In 
fact,  my  work  and  yours  are  practically  the 
same,  and  should  go  hand  in  hand  together. 
My  distress,  madam,  is  only  a  temporary  one, 
caused  by  a  fire  in  B — — ,  where  I  was  lectur- 
ing, and  in  which  I  lost  everything,  including 
my  clothes  and  the  little  money  I  possessed. 
But,  madam,  I  think  that  we  can  help  each 
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other.  I  am  compelled  to  remain  here  in  the 
hotel  for  several  days,  until  I  can  hear  from  my 
wife,  and  I  think  if  you  will  allow  me  to  de- 
liver my  famous  lectures  on  '*The  Elevation  of 
the  Stage, ' '  and ' '  The  Drunkard's  Grave, ' '  under 
the  auspices  of  your  society,  we  should  net  a 
sum  which,  if  divided  into  equal  parts,  should 
go  a  long  way  towards  paying  the  debt  of  the 
society,  and  would  entirely  relieve  me  of  my 
financial  embarrassment.' 

**The  lady  invited  me  into  the  house  and  we 
talked  the  plan  over  for  a  few  minutes,  during 
which  I  showed  her  the  opinions  of  the  press 
that  we  prepared  yesterday,  and  the  two  letters 
which  you  wrote.  Tommy.  The  more  we 
talked  the  plan  over  the  better  she  was  pleased 
with  it,  and  at  last  she  determined  to  see  the 
other  ladies  of  the  executive  committee,  and 
she  asked  me  to  return  and  meet  them  at  her 
house  at  seven  o'clock.  In  the  meantime  I 
spent  a  couple  of  dollars  in  making  myself  look 
as  respectable  as  possible,  and  when  I  entered 
the  house  for  the  second  time  I  knew  bv  the  faces 
of  the  half-dozen  ladies  who  were  waiting  to 
receive  me,  that  the  matter  was  already  settled ; 
so  I  determined  to  stick  out  for  better  terms, 
and  the  result  of  our  confab  is  that  I  am  to  de- 
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liver  two  lectures  on  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
one  in  the  afternoon  and  one  in  the  evening. 
The  ladies  of  the  society  will  make  all  the 
necessary  arrangements,  advertise  the  lectures, 
and  sell  tickets  to  their  friends,  and  I  am  to 
get  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  proceeds." 

**Well,  Parson,  you  are  a  genius,"  said 
Tommy,  in  a  tone  of  admiration.  **Why,  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  clear  a  hundred 
dollars  in  this  business,  because  those  Christian 
women  will  worry  their  friends,  and  give  them 
no  peace  until  they  buy  a  ticket." 

**  You 're  quite  right,"  said  the  Parson,  with 
a  laugh,  "and  on  the  strength  of  it,  I  think  we 
can  spend  a  few  dollars  in  the  hotel.  One  of 
the  ladies  has  invited  me  to  stay  at  her  bouse, 
but  I  don't  think  that  it  would  be  wise  for  me 
to  accept." 

So  the  three  adventurers  walked  to  the  prin- 
cipal hotel  and  registered ;  the  Parson  register- 
ing first,  and  pretending  not  to  know  the  other 
two,  whom  the  clerk,  on  account  of  their  seedy 
appearance  and  lack  of  luggage,  insisted  should 
pay  before  he  gave  them  a  room. 

The  Parson  persuaded  the  ladies  to  engage 
Leslie,  whom  he  introduced  as  a  chance  ac- 
quaintance, as  pianist  for  the   lectures  at  ten 
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dollars  for  the  two,  and  the  latter  put  in  most 
of  his  time  in  practising  some  pieces  on  the 
hotel  piano. 

The  good  ladies  did  their  work  well,  and  as 
the  Parson  left  the  hall  at  the  close  of  the  enter- 
tainment, the  president  handed  him  seventy-five 
dollars  as  his  share  of  the  receipts.  Leslie 
pocketed  his  ten  dollars,  and  they  felt  almost 
like  millionaires  as  they  walked  back  to  the 
hotel.  They  went  at  once  to  Tommy's  room,  but 
he  wasn't  there,  and  so  they  sat  down  to  wait 
for  his  return,  as  they  knew  that  he  wouldn't 
be  long  away.  They  were  laughingly  congrat- 
ulating each  other  on  the  success  of  the  enter- 
tainment, when  Tommy  burst  into  the  room 
looking  like  a  scared  rabbit. 

"For  God's  sake,  fellows,  get  a  move  on,  or 
we  are  lost.  Don't  wait  to  talk,  I'll  explain 
afterwards."  Ashe  spoke  Tommy  closed  and 
locked  the  door,  and  after  turning  the  gas  down, 
he  ran  to  the  window  and  opened  it  noiselessly. 
It  was  only  about  twleve  feet  to  the  ground,  and 
they  dropped  without  accident  into  the  back- 
yard of  the  hotel.  They  reached  the  road  with- 
out being  seen,  and  then,  led  by  Tommy,  the}^ 
ran  towards  the  station.  A  fast  freight  was 
just  passing    through,  and  Tommy,  glancing 
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over  his  shoulder  to  make  sure  that  his  com- 
panions were  near,  jumped  on  a  low  car.  Les- 
lie was  by  his  side  in  a  moment,  but  the  Parson, 
miscalculating  the  speed  or  the  distance,  jumped 
short,  and  he  would  have  fallen  under  the 
wheels  if  Tommy  and  Leslie  had  not  each 
grabbed  an  arm.  It  was  some  time  before  the 
exhausted  men  could  pull  their  comrade  out  of 
danger,  and  when  at  length  he  was  lying  be- 
side them  on  the  car  he  lost  consciousness  for 
several  minutes. 

They  were  many  miles  from  the  town  before 
Tommy  felt  calm  enough  to  relate,  or  the  others 
to  listen  to,  the  reason  of  his  sudden  fright  and 
of  their  consequent  flight. 

"I  was  sitting  in  the  smoking-room,''  began 
be,  ^'reading  a  book  which  the  clerk  had  lent 
to  me,  when  several  people  came  in  who  had 
been  to  your  lecture.  Amongst  them  was  the 
landlord's  wife  and  another  woman  whose  voice 
seemed  familiar  to  me.  She  was  doing  most  of 
the  talking,  and  as  she  passed  she  said  angrily; 
*I  tell  you,  sister,  that  I  can't  be  mistaken. 
They  stopped  in  our  house  a  week,  and  he's  no 
more  a  preacher  than  I  am.  He's  a  sham  actor, 
and  a  scoundrelly  thief,  and  what  makes  me 
more  certain  of  his  identity  is  the  fact  that  the 
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man  who  played  the  piano  to-night  was  also 
with  the  company.  They  are  just  a  gang  of 
swindlers,  and  I'm  going  right  away  to  the 
Chief  of  Police  to  have  them  arrested." 

**  *Biit  why  not  wait  till  morning,  sister,  and 
then  we  can  get  my  husband's  advice,'  said  the 
landlady. 

"  'If  you  wait  till  morning  they'll  be  gone 
without  paying  the  bill,'  said  the  other  one; 
*  that's  what  they  did,  when  they  stayed  with 
us.  They  went  off  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  left  the  three  unfortunate  Tvomen  of  the 
company  to  settle  the  bill,  or  get  out  of  it  as 
best  they  could.  And  one  of  them,  a  sweet 
young  thing  under  twenty,  was  with  us  until 
yesterday,  when  her  father  came  and  took  her 
away. ' 

'*As  soon  as  they  were  clear  of  the  office  I 
made  a  bee-line  for  the  stairs,  and  here  we  are, 
and  I'm  jolly  glad  of  it,"  concluded  Tommy, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Scarcely  had  Tommy  finished  his  story  when 
a  terrible  rumbling  sound  was  heard,  and  the 
car  began  to  bump  in  an  alarming  manner. 

**My  God,  we're  off  the  track,"  shouted 
Tommy;  *'jump  for  j'our  lives,  boys," and  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  words,  he  sprang  over 
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the    low  side  of    the    car,    followed    by    the 
ParsoD. 

Leslie,  who  was  more  than  half  asleep 
towards  the  latter  part  of  Tommy's  recital, 
heard  the  cry  of  alarm ;  but  he  jumped  over 
the  other  side  of  the  car  and  as  he  rolled  over 
and  over  on  the  grass,  the  derailed  cars  came 
crashing  down  on  his  body,  one  heavily  laden 
car  after  another,  until  thirteen  had  been 
smashed,  some  of  them  into  matchwood,  above 
the  body  of  the  unfortunate  boy. 
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Chapter 

xxvm 

LesIie^s  Body  is  Taken  from 
the  Wreck 


COMMY  and  the  Parson  were  stunned  by 
the  fall,  and  their  hands  and  faces  were 
badly  cut,  but  they  were  otherwise  unin- 
jured, and  in  a  little  while  were  assisting 
the  engineer  and  brakeman  in  trying  to  rescue 
some  of  the  injured  men,  whose  heart-rending 
groans  they  could  hear  under  the  immense  pile 
of  debris. 

The  accident  had  been  caused  by  the  break- 
ing of  a  defective  axle,  in  the  ninth  car  from 
the  engine,  and  the  injured  car  having  left  the 
track,  all  those  that  followed  it,  including  the 
caboose,    were   wrecked.     The  conductor    and 
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three  train  hands  were  buried  in  the  wreckage, 
as  well  as  poor  Leslie. 

The  accident  had  happened  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  large  town,  and  as  soon  as  day  broke  an 
immense  crowd  of  the  townspeople  began  to 
gather,  some  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  but  most 
of  them  from  idle  curiosity.  A  wreckage  train 
also  arrived  within  two  hours  of  the  accident, 
and  the  pile  of  splintered  wood  and  the  sacks  of 
flour  with   which  most  of  the  cars  had  been 

c 

loaded  soon  began  to  disappear.  Before  seven 
o'clock  two  ghastly  corpses,  crushed  beyond 
recognition,  were  taken  out  by  tender  hands, 
and  while  yet  the  busy  workmen  tugged  and 
hauled  at  the  diminishing  heap,  the  Coroner 
held  an  inquest  on  the  bodies. 

Tommy  and  the  Parson  turned  away  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  after  viewing  the  dead  men,  as 
Leslie  was  not  one  of  them,  and  they  still  hoped 
that  their  friend  might  be  taken  out  alive. 

A  cheer  broke  from  the  spectators  as  a  living 
man  was  lifted  out  of  the  hole,  and  he  was  at 
once  taken  care  of  by  skilful  physicians  and 
tender  nurses. 

Tommy  and  the  Parson  walked  around  to  the 
front  of  the  heap,  and  with  keen  eyes,  whose 
sight  was  sharpened  by  affection,  they  peered 
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through  the  splintered  timbers,  looking  for  their 
friend.  A  loud  yell  which  escaped  from 
Tommy,  attracted  the  attention  of  everybody. 

*' There  he  is,  in  there;  I  can  see  him,  and  he 
is  moving,"  shouted  he.  *'Come  on,  and  we'll 
save  him  yet." 

The  dead  body  of  the  last  of  the  train  hands 
having  been  taken  out  by  this  time,  the  crew  of 
the  wrecking  train  responded  willingly,  and 
worked  as  if  their  own  nearest  relation  needed 
succour.  But  despite  their  brave  efforts,  it  was 
nearly  an  hour  before  the  immense  piece  of 
timber  that  nailed  Leslie  to  the  ground  was 
hauled  away.  A  surgeon  pronounced  that  he 
was  alive,  but  that  both  legs  were  broken,  and 
might  have  to  be  amputated. 

*' What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him,  doc- 
tor?" asked  the  Parson,  in  a  sorrowing  voice. 

"I  guess  we'll  have  to  send  him  to  the  hospi- 
tal at  C ,  as  we  have  neither  hospital  nor 

infirmary  in  this  town,  I'm  sorry  to  say." 

*'But  won't  that  be  dangerous,  doctor,  send- 
ing him  thirty  miles  by  train  in  his  present  con- 
dition?" said  a  middle-aged  lady,  with  a  kind, 
sweet  face. 

*'Very  dangerous,  indeed,  Mrs.  Snowdon; 
but  I  don't  know  what  else  to  do.     He  is  evi- 
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dently  a  poor  tramp,  without  friends  or  money, 
and  without  a  home,"  said  the  doctor,  compas- 
sionately. *'I  would  take  him  myself,  but  I 
have  no  room  in  mv  little  house." 

*'But  I  have  room  in  mine,"  said  the  kind 
ladv,  *'and  if  some  of  you  men  will  assist  in 
taking  him.  he  shall  want  neither  home  nor 
friends  until  he  is  well." 

**And  yju  can  count  on  my  assistance  with- 
out fee  or  reward,"  said  the  doctor.  "Gently 
now,  boys,"  he  continued,  and  Leslie  was  taken 
up  by  four  strong  men  and  carried  to  Mrs. 
Suowdon's  house,  which  was  only  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  awav. 

As  soon  as  the  Parson  and  Tommy  saw  their 
friend  in  such  2:ood  hands,  they  made  a  bee-line 
for  the  road.  When  halfway  across  the  field 
the  Parson  stopped  suddenly,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  Tommy's  shoulder,  said  : 

"We've  forgotten  something,  old  man,''  and 
he  pulled  a  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket  and 
commenced  to  count  them.  "Eiii'htv-five  dol- 
lars,"  he  said :  "and  I  think  Leslie  has  about 
twenty  in  his  pocket.  Wait  here  for  me. 
Tommy,"  said  he,  and  he  hurried  across  the 
field,  towards  the  group  who  'were  now  enter- 
ing the  gateway  to  Mrs.  Snowdon's  house. 
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The  Parson  called  the  good  lady  aside  and 
handed  her  twenty  dollars,  saying : 

*'It  belongs  to  him,  madam;  and  I  would 
like  to  add  that  he's  a  gentleman  by  birth  and 
education,  who  just  jumped  on  the  freight  car 
for  the  fun  and  novelty  of  the  experience.  I 
don't  want  you  to  think  that  he's  a  common 
tramp. ' ' 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  the  good- 
hearted  lady.  "I  will  keep  the  money  until 
he  gets  well,  and  your  words  make  my  mind 
easy.  I  knew  by  his  appearance  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  tramp;  but  now  that  I  know  the  truth, 
I  am  more  than  delighted  that  I  didn't  let  them 
send  him  away.*' 

**God  bless  your  kind  heart,  madam,"  said 
the  Parson,  *'and  when  the  boy  gets  well,  tell 
him  that  his  two  friends  escaped  without  in- 
jury, and  are  gone  to  New  York." 

When  Leslie  recovered  consciousness  he 
found  himself  in  a  large  room.  The  blinds 
were  down ;  but  in  the  dim  light  he  could  see  a 
busy  form  flitting  noiselessly  about.  First, 
she  went  to  a  table,  and  after  putting  some 
fresh  water  in  two  large  vases,  she  filled  them 
with  flowers,  that  charged  the  atmosphere  with 
delightful  odours.     He  watched  her  raise  the 
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blind  a  little,  and  come  stealing  softly  towards 
the  bed,  and  as  he  made  out  the  perfect  outline 
of  her  face  through  his  half-closed  eyes,  he 
thought  that  this  must  be  Heaven,  and  the 
owner  of  the  face  one  of  the  ministering  angels. 
She  stood  above  him  for  a  moment,  looking 
down  at  his  face,  and  when  his  drooping  lids 
were  raised  and  his  eyes  met  hers,  she  started 
back,  confused  and  blushing.  And  such 
sparkling,  eloquent  eyes  Leslie  had  never  seen, 
and  such  a  saucy  nose,  straight  as  a  die;  and 
oh,  such  a  pretty  rosebud  mouth,  made  for 
smiles  and  laughter,  and  when  she  did  laugh 
there  appeared  two  rows  of  even,  pearly  teeth 
that  would  make  a  dentist  despair;  for  well 
he'd  know  that  never  a  fee  could  be  expect 
from  there — and  when  her  blue-grey  eyes  lit  up 
with  pleasure  as  she  saw  the  look  of  intelligence 
come  back  to  Leslie's  face,  the  latter  knew  that 
this  was  the  sweetest  face  in  all  the  world;  and 
when  he  looked  at  the  trim  round  figure,  set  off 
by  a  dress  just  short  enough  to  show  the  neat- 
est foot  aiid  best-turned  ankle  that  ever  put  a 
sculptor  in  despair,  he  closed  his  eyes  and 
thought:  *'This  must  be  a  dream;  such  perfec- 
tion cannot  exist  out  of  books." 

And  then  her  voice,  sounding  like  the  notes 
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of  a  guitar,  touched  by  the  hand  of  a  master, 
thrilled  him,  as  she  came  forward  again  and 
said : 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  that  you  are  better," 
and  Leslie,  thinking  that  he  had  never  heard 
such  music,  wouldn't  answer,  hoping  that  she 
would  speak  again.  But  the  "angel,"  think- 
ing that  her  patient  was  asleep,  turned  to  steal 
softly  from  the  room,  and  w^as  near  the  door 
when  his  voice  arrested  her. 

"Please  don't  leave  me,"  he  said.  "Tell 
me  where  I  am,  and  what  has  happened,"  and 
he  listened  enraptured  as  she  told  him  that  she 
had  been  his  nurse  for  over  three  weeks,  watch- 
ing and  attending  to  his  wants  during  the  day, 
while  another  watched  at  night,  and  that  his 
life  had  been  despaired  of  for  several  days,  but 
that  now  he  was  sure  to  get  well.  She  also 
told  him  that  one  of  his  legs  was  broken,  and 
the  other  badly  crushed ;  but  that  they  were  on 
a  fair  way  to  be  perfect  again, — "so  the  doctor 
had  said  yesterday,"  she  explained  with  a  vivid 
blush.  "And  now  I  must  go  away,"  she  con- 
tinued, "as  all  this  chattering  must  be  bad  for 
you,  and  Dr.  Swain  will  reprimand  me  severely 
when  he  comes." 

"Please  don't  go  away;  for  another  hour  of 
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your  sweet  presence  I  would  gladly  die/'  cried 
Leslie,  as  she  prepared  to  leave;  and  she  knew 
that  he  meant  it  too,  and  although  she  blushed 
and  was  terribly  confused,  she  hadn't  the  heart 
to  leave  him;  but  she  stipulated  that  he 
shouldn't  talk  until  after  the  doctor's  visit,  a 
condition  which  he  readily  agreed  to. 

So,  long  before  Dr.  Swain  came,  Leslie  knew 
that  his  little  nurse  was  Miss  Norine  Fitzger- 
ald, niece  of  Mrs.  Snowdon,  his  kind  hostess; 
and  that  she  had  just  come  home  from  school  a 
week  before  the  wreck  took  place;  and  that  her 
parents  were  both  dead,  and  that  Mrs.  Snov/- 
don,  herself  childless,  had  adopted  Miss  Norine 
and  her  brother,  the  latter  a  big,  strapping  fel- 
low whom  Norine  adored,  and  who  was  now 
managing  Mrs.  Snowdon's  immense  farm,  as 
well  as  their  own  estate,  which  adjoined  the 
SnowdoQ  property. 

When  Leslie  heard  of  the  wreck,  the  events 
that  had  immediately  preceded  it  rushed  back 
to  his  memory — the  escape  from  the  hotel;  the 
Parson's  danger  when  ho  hung  between  life  and 
death  after  his  jump  for  the  car;  Tommy's 
story,  and  his  yell  of  dismay  as  the  cars  began 
to  leave  the  track ;  his  own  leap  for  life,  and 
the  awful,  crushing,  smothering  sensation  as  he 
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was  pinned  to  the  soft  earth  by  the  great  beam, 
and  the  cars,  with  a  force  that  made  the  earth 
tremble,  came  tumbling  down  over  his  unpro- 
tected body.  It  all  seemed  like  an  awful  night- 
mare, as  he  opened  his  eyes  and  rested  them 
upon  the  shapely  figure  of  Norine,  every  fibre 
of  whose  frame,  and  every  graceful  movement 
of  whose  body  betokened  the  very  essence  of 
life,  vitality  and  symmetrical  beauty.  And  as 
he  looked  again  into  her  kindly  eyes  and  read 
the  look  of  sympathy  and  interest,  he  forgot  the 
wreck,  and  the  previous  weeks  of  vagrancy, 
and  closed  his  eyes,  feeling  intensely  happy. 

His  train  of  thought  was  interrupted  by 
Norine,  who  said : 

*'I'm  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  your 
friends  escaped  without  injury,  and  one  of  them 
came  to  aunty  and  told  her  that  you  were  a 
gentleman — as  if  any  one  wouldn't  know  that  at 
once,"  she  added  indignantly,  **and  gave  her 
some  money  of  yours  for  safe  keeping." 

*'I  had  forgotten  them  in  my  selfish  happi- 
ness," said  Leslie  in  a  voice  of  self-reproach; 
**but  I  thank  God  that  they  are  safe.  They 
have  both  been  very  kind  to  me,  kinder  than  I 
deserve,  and  I  shall  never  forget  them— good 
old  tender-hearted   Tommy,  and   you,  Parson, 
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compelled  by  misfortune  to  exercise  your  splen- 
did mind  in  pursuits  so  unworthy.  May  for- 
tune favour  both  of  you,  and  may  your  futures 
be  happy  enough  to  recompense  you  for  past 
misfortunes.'' 
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Chapter 

XXIX 

Lovers  Dreamland 


ESLIE  was  sentenced  to  several  weeks 
of  close  confinement  by  Dr.  Swain  when 
that  gentleman  arrived. 
*'You  musn't  attempt  to  put  that  leg  un- 
der you  for  at  least  three  weeks,"  commanded 
the  doctor,  when  he  had  examined  the  fractured 
limb  and  carefully  readjusted  the  bandages, 
**and  even  then,  you  must  be  careful  for  sev- 
eral months  afterwards.  I  can  trust  you,  Miss 
Norine,  to  see  that  your  patient  keeps  quiet — 
that's  all  he  wants  now — rest  and  quiet." 

Some  of  my  readers  may  be  disposed  to  pity 
Leslie  at  this  juncture;  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  you  can  spare  your  feelings  for  some  more 
deserving  object.     As  for  me,  I   never  think 
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about  those  weeks  without  envying  the  lucky 
dog.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  naar  his  hap- 
piness, and,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you, 
he  never  thought  of  that.  His  marriags  with 
Nita  never  for  a  moment  occurred  to  his  mem- 
ory (the  terrible  accident,  which  not  only 
caused  a  compound  fracture  of  his  left  leg,  but 
a  slight  concussion  of  the  brain  as  well,  seemed 
to  have  made  his  memory  a  blank  to  all  that 
had  happened  previous  to  the  accident  and  the 
scenes  that  immediately  led  up  to  it).  And  he 
was  very  fortunate,  for  his  recovery  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  retarded  if  he  had  remembered 
that  he  was  a  married  man.  In  fact,  at  this 
period,  he  had  no  time  to  think  of  any  one  or 
anything  but  beautiful  Norine,  and  a  sweeter 
subject  for  waking  thoughts  or  for  happy 
dreams  I  could  wish  to  no  one. 

Each  morning  she  brought  him  a  dainty 
breakfast  with  her  own  hands,  although  there 
were  a  dozen  servants  about  the  place  eating 
their  heads  off  in  idleness.  But  hadn't  she 
given  her  solemn  promise  to  Dr.  Swain  to  take 
care  of  the  patient  and  see  that  he  was  kept  in 
a  cheerful  mood?  And  so  he  ivas  cheerful — 
whenever  she  was  in  the  room ;  but  when  she 
went  away,  even  for  an  hour,    the  very  sun 
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seemed  to  lose  his  light,  and  the  earth  seemed 
to  be  in  darkness. 

She  filled  his  room  with  bright  flowers ;  but 
to  Leslie  rone  were  so  bright  as  her  bonny  self. 
She  played  the  music  of  Chopin  and  Mendelssohn 
on  the  new  piano  in  the  room  below ;  but  not 
half  so  sweet  to  Leslie's  ears  sounded  the  har- 
monious chords  as  did  the  music  of  her  cheer- 
ful laughter  or  the    sound  of  her  melodious 

voice. 

The  days  passed  like  a  dream  to  Leslie,  and 
at  night  he  lived  and  dreamed  them  over  again. 
He  began  to  fear  the  advent  of  good  health; 
and  if  her  presence  didn't  make  him  forget 
even  that,  he  would  have  fretted  himself  into  a 
fever,  and  indefinitely  prolonged  his  illness. 

They  passed  the  day  in  reading  and  chatting, 
and  Leslie,  having  taught  her  to  play  chess, 
they  spent  many  hours  in  that  most  intellectual 
of  games.  At  last  Leslie  was  able  to  leave  his 
bed,  and  then  the  piano  furnished  an  endless 
source  of  amusement  to  them.  They  played 
and  sang  to  each  other,  and  ISTorine,  who  was 
quite  a  respectable  performer  on  the  violin, 
took  out  her  instrument,  which  had  been  neg- 
lected since  Leslie's  arrival,  and  played  for 
hours  to  his  accompaniment.     She  had  a  large 
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collectioD  of  opera  music,  and  as  they  played 
the  beautiful  airs,  one  or  other  of  the  songs 
would  come  back  to  their  memories,  and  they 
would  sing  it  together,  and  then  chat  about 
how  De  Reszke,  or  Melba,  or  Calve  sang  the 
same  song,  when  one  or  other  of  them  heard  the 
opera  at  New  York. 

Ah,  Love's  Young  Dream !  How  easily  you 
make  us  forget  the  hardships  and  misfortunes 
of  the  past,  and  fill  our  hearts  with  brightest 
hopes  for  the  future !  What  brave  vows,  and 
good  resolutions  you  draw  from  the  weakest- 
as  well  as  the  strongest  hearts,  when  once  you 
touch  them  with  your  bright  rays !  With  what 
magic  the  best  that  is  in  us  comes  to  the  sur- 
face; while  the  meaner  traits  sink  away  into 
insignificance  when  the  God-given  passion  fills 
our  souls !  Covetousness,  Lust  and  Sloth,  melt 
away  under  the  heat  of  thy  pure,  fierce  rays, 
and  our  master  sin.  Selfishness,  shrinks  away, 
as  we  are  brought  nearer  to  our  Creator  by  thy 
pure  influence !  In  Love's  Young  Dream,  we 
find  a  Paradise  on  earth ;  for  Paradise  is  God, 
and  God  is  Love. 

Mrs.  Snov.^don,  depending  on  the  Parson's 
assurance  and  on  her  own  observation  that  Les- 
lie   was  a  gentleman,  took  no    notice  of    the 
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friendship  which  was  springing  up  between  her 
niece  and  the  injured  man.  She  became  very 
fond  of  Leslie  herself,  and  often  spent  hours  in 
the  society  of  the  young  people. 

Dick  Fitzgerald,  Norine's  brother,  also  be- 
came very  fond  of  Leslie,  and  whenever  he 
could  spare  an  hour,  he  spent  it  with  the  in- 
valid ;  and  as  soon  as  Leslie  was  able  to  come 
downstairs,  he  planned  carriage  rides,  and 
other  means  of  getting  fresh  air  and  gentle  ex- 
ercise for  the  latter.  Of  course  Dick  was 
usually  too  busy  to  go  on  these  expeditions 
himself,  and  as  Mrs.  Snowdon  was  far  too  good 
a  housekeeper  to  go  away  for  any  length  of 
time  and  leave  her  household  affairs  to  the  serv- 
ants, it  naturally  fell  to  Norine's  share  to  ac- 
company the  invalid  on  these  little  excursions. 

One  day,  two  months  after  the  accident,  the 
happy  pair  drove  away  to  visit  an  interesting 
cave  in  the  knobs.  They  left  the  house  early 
in  the  morning,  taking  lunch  with  them,  as  it 
was  a  long  drive,  and  they  didn't  expect  to  be 
home  before  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
They  were  seated  in  a  narrow  buggy,  and  Nor- 
ine  was  driving  the  old  family  horse.  Almost 
unconsciously  Leslie's  arm  stole  around  the 
slender  waist  of  the  girl.     She    trembled  vio- 
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lently,  and  the  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes  as  she 
turned  away  her  blushing  face.  Leslie,  fearing 
that  he  had  offended  her,  pulled  his  arm  away, 
and  in  a  voice  trembling  with  excitement,  said : 

"Forgive  me,  Norine;  for  a  moment  I  forgot 
our  relative  positions;  in  fact,  I  have  never  re- 
membered them  since  I  have  known  you ;  but  I 
see  my  mistake  now,"  and  he  put  his  hand  on 
the  lines  to  stop  the  horse,  as  he  continued: 
*' Please  let  me  get  out  here,  for  I  can  never  go 
back  to  the  house  now  after  what  has  hap- 
pened; believe  me,  my  heart  bleeds  for  having 
offended  you  by  my  presumption." 

The  sweet  eyes  were  looking  into  his  as  he 
finished,  and  what  he  saw  there  was  not  re- 
proachful anger,  but  shy  happiness. 

*'I  won't  answer  you  until  you  put  your  arm 
back  where  it  was  a  moment  ago,"  she  said 
coyly.  *'It's  much  more  comfortable,  you 
know,  as  the  seat  is  so  narrow;  and  Leslie 
dear,  there  is  no  presumption,  there  is  no  mis- 
take, for  I  love  you  as  well  as  you  could  wish," 
and  she  put  both  her  little  hands  in  one  of  his, 
and  her  rosebud  mouth  looked  so  sweet  and 
tempting,  and  her  eloquent  eyes  sparkled  with 
so  much  invitation,  that  even  Saint  Anthony 
would  have  succumbed.     In  a  moment  Leslie 
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pressed  the  supple  form  to  his  owd,  as  he  kissed 
the  prettiest  little  mouth  in  all  the  world. 

The  old  horse  probably  knew  what  those 
sounds  meant  very  well;  nearly  all  the  family 
horses  in  the  South  do  understand  that  kind  of 
thing  from  constant  experience.  Norine's 
horse,  on  this  occasion,  slowed  down  into  a 
walk,  and  eventually  stopped  altogether,  and 
commenced  to  nibble  at  the  branches  of  a  maple 
tree  that  overhung  the  road. 

There's  no  knowing  how  long  they  would 
have  stayed  there,  but  for  the  approach  of  a 
waggon,  the  driver  of  which  shouted  to  them 
to  pull  out  of  the  road  and  let  him  pass.  Les- 
lie pulled  the  old  horse  out  of  the  way,  and  as 
the  waggon  passed,  the  owner,  in  a  sulky  voice, 
cried  out: 

*' Why  the  devil  don't  you  do  your  courting 
at  home,  and  not  be  blocking  up  the  road  like 
this  on  busy  people?" 

Norine  hid  herself  away  behind  the  curtain 
of  the  buggy,  and  Leslie  would  have  gone 
after  the  old  man  and  thrashed  him  if  his  leg 
was  in  its  normal  condition ;  but  in  a  moment 
he  had  forgotten  everything  but  the  sweet  girl 
at  his  side,  and  he  drew  her  to  him  lovingly, 
and  with  a  proud  air  of  ownership. 
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*'I'm  so  glad  he  didn't  see  my  face,"  said 
she;  *'he's  been  to  our  house  once  or  twice,  and 
I'm  dreadfully  afraid  of  him.  Jim,  our  driver, 
who  knows  every  one  within  a  radius  of  forty 
miles,  says  that  he's  a  notorious  moonshiner." 

** Moonshiner!  My  God,  what  have  I  done?" 
cried  Leslie,  in  a  voice  that  told  of  intense  pain, 
as  old  Tom  King  and  his  cave,  and  the  raid, 
and  his  subsequent  trial  and  marriage,  came 
back  to  his  memory  with  an  overpowering  rush. 
He  rocked  himself  to  and  fro,  with  his  head 
resting  on  his  knees,  while  the  frightened  and 
puzzled  girl  tried  to  comfort  him,  and  get  an 
explanation  of  his  strange  conduct. 

The  old  horse  had  entered  the  strip  of  wood 
that  surrounded  the  base  of  the  hills,  and  he  had 
halted  again,  and  was  cropping  the  sweet  leaves 

**Norine,"'  said  Leslie  at  last,  "I  am  the 
greatest  scoundrel  alive,  and  I  can  never  hope 
for  your  forgiveness." 

*'I  won't  believe  even  your  own  words  when 
you  say  such  things  as  that,  Leslie,"  said 
Norine,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

** Don't  overvfhelm  me  with  your  goodness. 
You  only  make  the  future  impossible  for  me, 
and  show  me  that  now  my  only  hope  is  in  an 
early  death." 
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*' Leslie  dear,  you  pain  me  very  much  by 
this  wild  talk.  Let  us  drive  home  again  at 
once.  I'm  sure  you  must  be  feverish,"  said 
Norine;  and  she  surprised  the  old  horse  by  pull- 
ing violently  at  his  bridle  to  turn  him  round. 

**No,  dear,  don't  go  yet,"  said  he;  *'I  can 
tell  you  better  here,"  and  without  further 
preface,  he  told  her  of  his  wretched  adventure, 
and  unfortunate  marriage.  He  didn't  spare 
himself  in  the  recital  of  the  story;  but  the 
loving  girl  read  between  the  lines,  and  her 
hand  stole  round  his  neck,  and  her  tears  mingled 
with  his  as  he  told  the  wretched  story. 

"This  knowledge  comes  too  late  for  me,  Les- 
lie," said  Norine,  with  both  arms  round  his 
neck  as  he  finished.  "I  have  given  you  my 
heart,  darling,  and  I  can't  take  it  back — it  is 
yours  for  ever  and  for  ever.'* 
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Chapter 
A  Lover^s  Temptation 


'OR  a  moment  Leslie  forgot  his  pain  in 
the  happiness  which  Norine's  great  love 
inspired,  and  as  he  clasped  her  again  in 
his  arms,  and  showered  kisses  upon  her  up- 
turned face  he  felt  supremely  happy.  But  only 
for  a  moment,  and  then  the  sinfulness  of  his 
caresses  struck  upon  his  mind  and  made  him 
feel  like  a  doomed  criminal.  His  love  for  the 
girl  was  of  the  right  sort,  and  he  determined  at 
once  that  he  should  never  be  the  cause  of  sul- 
lying her  purity  of  heart,  or  her  spotless  char- 
acter, and  he  put  her  from  him  tenderly, 
saying : 

*'Once  more,  Norine  dear,  I  crave  your  for- 
giveness; but  from  now  on,  we  must  be  friends 
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and  nothing  more — at  least  until  our  circum- 
stances shall  be  such  that  we  can  love  without 
dishonour.  Nita  was  my  wife  in  name  only, 
and  I'm  sure  she  never  cared  for  me  more  than 
I  cared  for  her,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  some 
way  to  get  released  by  law  from  the  distaste- 
ful bonds  that  tie  us." 

**You  are  right,  Leslie,  and  never  was 
divorce  more  justifiable  than  in  your  case,  from 
what  you  tell  me — and,  oh,  darhng,  I'm  sure 
that  I  can  never  live  without  you." 

Leslie  could  not  resist  from  taking  another 
kiss,  despite  his  resolution;  but  he  at  once 
turned  the  horse's  head  round,  and  they  jogged 
slowly  homewards,  sadly  discussing  the  future. 
Strange  to  say,  Norine  was  the  more  cheerful 
of  the  two,  and  her  words  of  encouragement 
and  hope  helped  Leslie  to  bear  up  and  hide  his 
grief,  as  they  entered  the  house. 

That  night  he  lay  long  awake,  thinking  over 
the  future,  and  he  determined  to  write  at  once 
to  his  friend,  Mr.  Sharpe,  at  Youngsville, 
and  get  the  advice  of  that  astute  lawyer. 

His  sleep  was  broken  and  restless,  and  be 
was  up  shortly  after  sunrise.  He  found  pen 
and  ink,  and  he  poured  out  his  thoughts  to  Mr. 
Sharpe  in  the  following  characteristic  letter : 
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"My  dear  Mr.  Sharpe:  Once  more  I  turn 
to  you  to  save  me  from  greater  punishment 
tha^i  that  from  which  you  rescued  me  before. 
Perhaps  you  already  know  that  N ita  King  and 
I  parted  by  mutual  agreement  as  soon  as  we 
reached  Cincinnati,  after  the  awful  trial.  Of 
course,  you  know  that  I  didn't  many  her  from 
love,  and  God  knows  that  I  wouldn't  have  en- 
tered into  a  marriage  with  such  a  v^oman,  even 
to  save  my  worthless  life,  if  I  had  been  in  my 
proper  senses.  I  don't  mean  to  reproach  you 
at  all,  old  man;  far  from  it — ^you  did  your  best, 
and  did  it  more  skilfully  than  any  other  man 
could  have  done;  and  only  for  what  occurred 
afterwards,  I  might  now  have  been  living  with 
the  girl.  But  when  her  past  life  was  accidently 
revealed  to  me,  I  became  so  disgusted  that  I 
would  not  have  lived  with  her  for  a  day,  to 
save  a  dozen  lives,  if  I  had  that  many  at  my 
disposal. 

"The  fact  is,  that  tv/o  years  before  she  met 
me,  she  ran  away  with  a  certain  Pete  Green, 
and  lived  with  him  as  his  mistress  for  several 
months  until  the  law  put  a  stop  to  his  career 
and  sent  him  to  Sing  Sing.  They  met  in  the 
hotel  in  Cincinnati,  after  Nita  and  I  arrived 
there,  and  I  overheard  them  talking  confiden- 
tially together.  She  afterwards  confessed  to  me 
that  she  had  lived  with  Pete  in  New  York  as 
his  mistress  for  several  months;  and  as  soon  as 
she  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  whis- 
key with   which  she   had   drugged   herself,  I 
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gave  her  four  hundred  dollars,  nearly  ail  I  had, 
and  we  agreed  to  part. 

"Now,  my  dear  Sharpe,  if  you  would  make 
me  your  debtor  for  life,  see  her  and  try  to  get  her 
to  apply  for  a  divorce  from  me  on  any  ground 
that  the  law  will  allow.  I  enclose  twenty  dol- 
lars for  preliminary  expenses,  and  I  promise, 
before  God,  to  pay  you  whatever  fee  you  may 
think  right  to  charge  for  your  services.  I  can 
spare  no  more  money  now,  as  I  have  only  just 
enough  left  to  pay  my  fare  to  New  York,  where 
I  am  going  in  a  few  days.  My  father  has  not 
yet  forgiven  me ;  but  my  maternal  uncle,  who 
is  a  leading  merchant  in  New  York,  will,  no 
doubt,  give  me  some  employment  when  I  make 
known  my  distress  to  him.  I  may  tell  you 
that  I  am  hopelessly  in  love  with  an  angel  who 
has  nursed  me  back  to  life,  and  who  recipro- 
cates my  passion,  and  I'm  afraid  I'll  do  some- 
thing desperate  soon  if  I  don't  get  some  hope  of 
being  freed  from  the  hateful  marriage  that 
forms  the  only  bar  to  my  complete  happiness. 

**  Yours  in  distress, 

**  Leslie  Murray. 

''P.S.     For  God's  sake,  write  soon,  old  man." 

As  soon  as  he  had  written  and  sealed  this 

epistle,   he  felt  much   better.      Somehow,  the 

thought  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  clear-cut  face,  and  of 

his  confident  and  determined  expression  brought 

a  gleam  of  hope  to  the   mind  of  the  distressed 

youth. 
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The  family  breakfast  bell  rang  out  as  he 
descended  the  stairs,  for  the  members  of  the 
family  were  early  risers,  and  as  Leslie  took  his 
seat,  he  acknowledged  Mrs.  Snowdon's  saluta- 
tion without  raising  his  head.  He  felt  ashamed 
to  look  the  kind  and  unsuspecting  lady  in  the 
face,  when  he  remembered  how  black  his  con- 
duct would  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
he  knew  that  he  would  no  longer  be  a  welcome 
guest  at  that  table  if  his  history  were  known  to 
Mrs.  Snowdon,  or  to  Norine's  brother. 

* 'What's  making  you  so  glum  this  morning, 
Norine?''  asked  Dick,  as  he  took  his  seat. 
*'Why,  the  girl  looks  as  if  she'd  been  up  all 
night,  and  her  eyes  are  quite  red." 

Norine  stammered  out  something  about  hav- 
ing a  cold,  and  Leslie  came  to  her  rescue  by 
engaging  Dick  in  conversation  about  a  favour- 
ite colt. 

Never  had  the  breakfast  hour  seemed  so  long 
as  it  did  to  Leslie  and  Norine  that  morning; 
but  at  last  Dick  jumped  up,  saying  that  he  had 
to  go  to  town  on  important  business,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  disconsolate  lovers  were  alone 
in  Norine's  pretty  flower  garden. 

'*Can  you  bear  with  me  for  two  or  three  days 
longer,    Norine?"    asked    Leslie,    when    they 
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reached  a  little  leafy  bower  at  the  end  of  the 
garden  farthest  from  the  house. 

*'0h,  Leslie  dear,  how  can  you  talk  like 
that?"  said  Norine,  bursting  into  tears.  *'You 
know  that  my  heart  will  break  when  you  go 
away." 

*'I  owe  it  to  you,  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  go, 
darling,  and  the  sooner  the  better  for  both  of 
us,"  said  Leslie,  as  he  clasped  her  hand  in 
his;  "but  I  would  like  to  stay  until  I  can  hear 
from  my  uncle,  to  whom  I  will  write  to-day. 
As  soon  as  I  reach  New  York,  I  will  drown  my 
sorrow  in  hard  work,  and  wait  until  these 
clouds  that  now  mar  our  lives  are  swept  away. 
Forget  you,  darling,  I  never  can;  and  I  won't 
try.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  look  forward  to  our 
union  at  any  time,  even  in  twent}^  years,  I 
would  work  with  happiness,  and  the  time 
would  fly;  but  this  uncertainty  is  terrible. 
That  wretched  woman  may  take  it  into  her 
head  to  refuse  to  comply  with  our  wishes  as  to 
a  divorce,  and  then  what  will  life  be?  I  shud- 
der to  think  of  an  existence  without  you  now, 
darling." 

''Oh,  why  must  we  part?"  sobbed  the  girl, 
clinging  with  loving  arms  to  the  man  she 
adored.     *'I  love  j^ou,  Leslie,  better  than  all  the 
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world ;  better  than  life  itself.  Why  can't  we 
go  away  together  to  some  distant  place  and  for- 
get your  past?  What  do  I  care  for  what  the 
world  will  say?  I  only  know  that  if  you  go 
away  without  me,  my  heart  will  break.  Oh, 
don't  go  away,  darling;  don't  go  away." 

Leslie  pressed  the  fond  girl  to  his  heart,  and 
for  a  time  a  severe  struggle  went  on  in  his 
breast  between  love  and  honour.  The  words 
she  had  used  in  pleading  for  love  he  had 
thought  of  himself  a  hundred  times  during  the 
night,  and  they  were  written  in  letters  of  fire 
on  his  heart.  But  his  strong  mind  at  length 
triumphed,  and  he  led  her  to  a  seat,  saying : 

**If  we  allowed  our  love  to  lead  us  away,  dar- 
ling, we  would  only  open  the  way  for  untold 
misery.  Let  us  wait.  W^e  are  both  young. 
You  are  not  yet  eighteen;  and  even  if  that 
cursed  marriage  had  never  taken  place,  we 
would  probably  have  to  suffer  a  long  engage- 
ment before  we  could  marry.  You  see,  dearest, 
that  I  am  practically  a  pauper;  and  I've  got  to 
learn  how  to  make  a  living  yet,  before  I  can 
think  of  commencing  housekeeping." 

"But  I  have  money  of  my  own,  Leslie,"  in- 
terrupted the  girl,  ''enough  for  two;  and  I  will 
be  my  own  mistress  entirely  in  three  years," 
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"Exactly  so,  dearest,  in  three  years,"  said 
Leslie,  catching  at  this  straw;  *'but  in  the 
meantime  you  are  dependent  on  your  guard- 
ians; and,  darling,  you  won't  mind  me  for  say- 
ing that  I  couldn't  dream  of  living  on  my 
wife's  money;  it  would  be  too  degrading;  but 
in  three  years,  I  will,  no  doubt,  have  reached  a 
position  which  will  give  me  a  sufiBcient  income 
to  marry,  and  by  that  time,  too,  I  will  be 
divorced  from  my  misfortune.  In  fact,  dearest, 
I  am  determined,  if  Nita  doesn't  apply  for  a 
divorce,  as  I  suggested  to  Sharpe,  that  I  will 
go  myself  to  Dakota,  or  some  other  State  where 
the  divorce  laws  are  easy,  and  I  will  acquire  a 
domicile  there,  and  get  a  divorce  myself.  So 
cheer  up,  darling,  all  will  yet  be  well.*' 
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Chapter 

XXXI 

Mr.  Sharpe  Meets  an  Old  Ac- 
quaintance 

UR  old  friend  Mr.  Sharpe  was  hurrying  to 
catch  the  train  for  Louisville  on  the  same 
morning  that  Leslie  wrote  to  him  the 
letter  which  appears  in  the  last  chapter. 
As  you  know  from  what  you  have  already  seen 
of  this  gentleman,  he  is  a  shrewd  and  able  law- 
yer, and  consequently  a  very  busy  man.  He 
was  going  to  act  as  counsel  in  a  very  important 
action  against  a  certain  banking  corporation. 
The  case  occupied  the  better  part  of  two  days, 
and  when  Mr.  Sharpe  left  the  Court  House, 
after  gaining  the  verdict,  he  expanded  his  capa- 
cious   chest,  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction  over- 
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spread  his  pleasant  face  when  he  thought  of  the 
five-thousand-dollar  fee  that  he  had  earned 
with  such  comparative  ease.  He  walked  into 
the  dining-room  of  the  hotel  with  a  firm  de- 
termination to  enjoy  his  dinner.  Before  he  had 
finished  his  soup,  two  people  entered  the  room 
and  seated  themselves  at  a  neighbouring  table, 
the  sight  of  whom  spoiled  his  appetite  by  inflam- 
ing his  curiosity.  One  of  these  was  a  large, 
coarse  man,  with  bristling  beard  and  shifting 
gaze,  and  his  companion  was  no  other  than  our 
old  friend,  Nita.  The  sight  of  the  girl  brought 
back  the  famous  trial,  and  the  accompanying 
dramatic  incidents,  to  the  lawyer's  memory, 
and  the  first  question  that  occurred  to  him 
was,  *'  What  had  become  of  the  girl's  husband?" 

He  timed  his  meal  so  as  to  finish  at  the  same 
time  as  Nita  and  her  companion;  and  as  they 
were  leaving  the  dining-room  he  went  up  to  her 
and  said : 

*'How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Murray?" 

The  girl  seemed  startled  for  a  moment ;  but 
when  she  recognised  the  lawyer,  she  said : 

**0h!  good  lands,  it's  Mr.  Sharpe.  How  do 
you  do,  sir?" 

Her  companion  had  gone  on  ahead,  without 
noticing  that  Nita  was  not  near  him. 
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**  Where's  your  husband?"  asked  the  lawyer, 
suddenly. 

"Why,  Mr.  Sharpe,  that  was  he  that  went 
out  ahead  just  now,"  said  she,  without  hesita- 
tion. 

"WVll,  Where's  the  other  one?"  said  he.  **I 
mean  Murray." 

She  laughed  outright  at  this  question;  but 
noticing  that  the  head  waiter  was  standing  near, 
she  said : 

*'Come  along  to  the  parlour,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  it." 

The  lawyer  followed  her  to  the  parlour;  and 
when  they  were  seated  comfortably  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  she  said,  with  a  laugh : 

** Why,  you  know,  sir,  three  years  ago,  Pete 
Green,  whom  you  saw  with  me  just  now  in  the 
dining-room,  came  down  home  to  Knott  County, 
and  courted  me,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  he 
promised  to  marry  me,  and  I  ran  away  with 
him  to  New  York.  Pete  wouldn't  go  through 
any  regular  form  of  marriage;  but  we  lived 
together  as  man  and  wife  in  different  hotels 
and  boarding-houses  in  New  York  City,  and 
throughout  New  York  State." 

**  What!"  shouted  the  astonished  lawyer;  "is 

this  true?" 
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*' Quite  true,  sir,  as  Pete  will  tell  you  him- 
self." 

**But,  great  Heavens,  woman,"  said  Sharpe, 
"if  you  lived  in  a  hotel  in  New  York  as  man 
and  wife,  you  were  legally  married,  according 
to  the  laws  of  that  State." 

*'Yes,"  said  Nita,  with  a  grin,  "that's  the 
funny  part  of  it." 

"Go  on,"  said  the  lawyer,  with  a  grim  frown. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "Pete  got  into  trouble  and 
I  came  hack  home  to  Uncle  Tom.  It  was 
nearly  two  years  after  this  that  Leslie  came  to 
our  place,  and  you  know  what  followed. 
When  we  came  here  after  the  trial,  Pete  hap- 
pened to  be  here  in  this  hotel,  and  Leslie  heard 
us  quarrelling,  and  he  made  me  confess  every- 
thing to  him.  He  acted  like  a  real  gentleman, 
and  he  gave  me  nearly  all  the  money  he  had, 
after  getting  me  to  agree  to  leave  him.  He 
came  to  the  station,  too,  and  saw  me  off;  but 
Pete  had  tracked  us  about  all  that  day,  and  as 
soon  as  Leslie  left  the  train,  Pete  came  to  me, 
and  although  I  wouldn't  speak  to  him  at  first, 
he  sat  down  beside  me  and  made  me  listen  to 
him.  Well,  I  can't  say  but  I  was  glad  on  the 
whole,  because  I  liked  Pete  pretty  well,  and 
the  other  one  had    throwed  me  over;  but  he 
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couldn't  persuade  me  to  go  back  and  live  with 
him,  as  I  had  Leslie's  money  in  my  pocket, 
and  I  didn't  feel  like  breaking  my  promise  to 
go  back  to  Uncle  Tom  so  soon.  Then  Pete  got 
mad,  and  said  he'd  make  me  go  with  him;  and 
sure  enough  he  did;  because  when  he  explained 
that  law  to  me  and  told  me  that  I  was  his  real 
wife,  just  as  tight  as  if  all  the  bishops  and 
preachers  in  New  York  had  tied  us  together,  I 
had  nothing  more  to  say,  and  so  I  went  with 
him,  and  I've  been  with  him  ever  since.'* 

As  Mr.  Sharpe  was  anxious  to  catch  the  next 
train  to  Youngsville,  he  said  good-bye  to  Nita 
and  left  the  hotel,  feeling  surprised  at  her 
strange  story,  and  wondering  what  had  become 
of  the  unfortunate  Leslie.  Before  he  reached 
the  station  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  write  a 
full  explanation  of  the  affair  to  Leslie,  in  care 
of  his  father. 

On  reaching  home,  however,  by  a  strange 
coincidence,  he  found  Leslie's  letter  waiting  for 
him ;  and  he  sat  down  at  once  and  wrote  to  the 
latter,  knowing  that  good  news  cannot  be  told 
too  soon. 

You  can  imagine  Leslie's  astonishment  and 
delight  when  he  received  the  following  letter 

next  day : 
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"My  dear  Murray:  In  answer  to  your 
letter,  which  I  have  just  received,  you  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  your  marriage  with  Nita 
King  was  illegal  and  void,  as  she  already  hgd 
a  living  husband,  although  without  her  own 
knowledge.  This  was  owing  to  the  peculiar 
New  York  law,  which  says  that  the  act  of 
registering  at  a  hotel  and  sleeping  there  as  man 
and  wife,  shall  constitute  a  legal  marriage. 

*'So,  you  see,  Nita  was  Pete  Green's  wife 
when  she  went  through  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage with  you. 

**I  met  her,  with  her  husband  Pete,  in  Cin- 
cinnati to-day,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  she  is  well. 

**I  return  you  herewith  the  twenty  dollars 
which  you  sent,  and  believe  me,  with  best 
wishes  for  your  happiness, 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"S.  A.  Sharps.  " 


As  soon  as  Leslie  realised  the  full  import  of 
this  letter,  he  rushed  into  the  garden,  where 
Norine  was  busy  watering  her  flowers,  and,  to 
that  young  lady's  extreme  surprise,  he  clasped 
her  in  his  arms,  and  while  he  showered  kisses 
on  her  rosy  lips,  he  gasped  between:  "It's  all 
right,  darling;  I  was  never  married  at  all. 
It's  all  a  lie.  '*  And  then  he  threw  his  hat  up  in 
the  air  and  danced  about  until  a  sharp  pain  in 
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his  leg  reminded  him  that  this  limb  was  not 
yet  in  its  normal  condition. 

Norine  thought  that  he  had  gone  crazy  from 
grief,  and  she  stood  looking  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment, and  wondering  why  she  didn't  cry  out 
for  assistance. 

Seeing  her  puzzled  look,  and  that  her  beauti- 
ful eyes  were  dim  with  tears,  Leslie  took  her 
in  his  arms  again,  and  in  a  more  coherent  man- 
ner read  and  explained  Sharpe's  letter. 

We  will  draw  a  curtain  on  the  pure  joy  of 
the  happy  pair. 
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Chapter 

XXXII 

A  Successful  Actress 


KATE  KEARNS  felt  almost  broken- 
hearted as  she  said  good-bye  to  her  three 
friends,  for  she  had  learnt  during  their 
short  acquaintance  to  love  them  all,  in  the 
same  manner  that  she  would  have  loved  a 
brother,  or  a  favourite  cousin,  if  she  had  one. 
For  Tommy,  her  feeling  was  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  that  which  she  felt  for  the  others,  but 
she  scarcely  realised  it.  She  only  knew  that 
she  preferred  his  society  to  that  of  the  Parson 
or  Leslie — in  facfc,  to  that  of  any  other  man  she 
had  ever  known.  Her  sorrow  was  mixed  with 
keen  disappointment  at  the  painful  ending  of 
the  tour.  But  she  vowed  amidst  her  tears, 
again  and  again,  that  she  would  not  give  up  the 
stage  as  a  profession. 
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Her  bedroom  was  in  the  front  of  the  hotel, 
and  she  threw  up  the  window,  and  sat  in  the 
dark  with  her  head  far  out,  until  she  saw  her 
three  friends  break  into  a  run  and  disappear. 
With  a  whispered  prayer  for  their  safety,  she 
closed  the  window  and  went  to  bed,  but  not  to 
sleep  until  long  after  daybreak,  when  she  dozed 
uneasily  until  Miss  Sale  awoke  her  and  in- 
formed her  with  bitter  words  that  the  Parson, 
Tommy  and  Leslie  had  disappeared,  without 
going  through  the  formality  of  paying  the  hotel 
bill. 

**I  always  knew  that  they  were  no  gentle- 
men," she  concluded;  "they  are  just  mean 
thieves,  not  fit  to  associate  with  decent  people. 
But  you  needn't  worry,  Miss  Kearns,  as  I'll 
lend  you  enough  to  pay  your  bill  till  your 
people  send  for  you." 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Sale;  but  I  can't  accept 
your  assistance,  after  what  you  have  said  of  my 
friends,  whose  good  qualities  you  seem"  to  have 
forgotten.  They  are  no  more  thieves  than  you 
or  I,  as  they  couldn't  pay  the  bill,  being 
without  money ;  and  as  for  not  being  gentle- 
men, let  me  inform  you  that  you  might  search 
through  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  and  that 
means  the  world,  and  you  wouldn't  find  three 
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nobler  and  more  unselfish  men. ' '  And  the  true- 
hearted  girl  turned  away  and  burst  into  tears, 
very  much  to  the  surprise  of  Miss  Sale,  who  at 
once  left  the  room. 

In  a  few  minutes  Kate  dressed,  and  then 
went  to  the  telegraph  office,  where  she  wrote  a 
despatch  to  her  father,  asking  him  to  come  for 
her,  or  to  send  her  sufficient  money  to  pay  her 
bill  at  the  hotel,  and  her  railway  fare  home. 
She  had  a  reply  within  the  hour,  informing 

her  that  her  father  would  come  on  to  B 

next  day. 

Her  friends  were  rejoiced  when  they  received 
her  telegram,  and  the  knowing  ones  felt  sure 
that,  after  having  had  such  an  experience,  she 
would  never  again  dream  of  becoming  an 
actress.  Kate,  however,  soon  disillusioned 
them  on  this  point,  and  she  gave  her  fond 
father  no  peace  until  Jie  took  her  to  New  York, 
where  his  influence,  and  her  own  beauty  and 
talent,  soon  procured  her  an  engagement  in  a 
leading  company,  where  she  played  small  parts 
for  several  months,  patiently  awaiting  an  op- 
portunity for  advancement. 

And  when  at  last  it  came  she  made  the  most 
of  it.  One  morning  at  rehearsal,  the  manager 
reprimanded  the  leading  lady  rather  severely 
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on  account  of  some  oft-committed  mistake;  and 
she,  thinking  that  he  was  at  her  mercy,  as  it 
was  most  unlikely  that  he  could  get  any  one  to 
fill  her  place  at  such  short  notice,  angrily  told 
him  that  unless  he  apologized  for  his  rudeness, 
she  would  resign  at  once. 

The  manager  was  angry  too,  and  he  at  once 
accepted  her  resignation  rather  than  apologize 
for  what  he  considered  to  be  a  deserved  repri- 
mand. 

*'I  would  rather  shut  up  the  theatre  for  the 
rest  of  the  season  than  take  back  one  word  of 
what  I  have  said,"  he  replied,  ''because  you 
deserve  it  all,  and  more  too." 

But  when  she  had  left  the  stage  he  realised 
what  a  terrible  dilemma  he  was  in,  and  he  sat 
down  on  a  stool  near  the  footlights,  and  with 
his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  he  tried  to  think 
of  some  way  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty.  He 
ran  over  the  list  of  all  the  actresses  of  prom- 
inence that  he  knew;  but  those  who  were 
suited  to  the  part  were  already  employed,  and 
besides,  he  couldn't  expect  any  one  to  learn  a 
new  part  in  a  single  afternoon. 

*^ Perhaps  I  can  help  you,"  said  a  sweet 
voice,  interrupting  his  unpleasant  reverie,  and 
on  looking  up  he  saw  Kate  standing  near  him, 
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a  smile  of  confidence  and  enthusiasm  lighting 
up  her  pleasant  face. 

**You!"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 
**Why,  you've  never  played  anything  but  a 
small  part  in  your  life,  and  you'd  fall  out  of 
your  clothes  with  stage  fright  if  you  were  to  try 
the  leading  part." 

*'0h,  no,  I  wouldn't,"  said  Kate  with  a 
laugh;  **stage  fright  has  never  troubled  me, 
because  I  never  see  the  audience  when  I'm 
playing  a  part  I  like.  I  always  try  to  live  the 
part  I'm  playing,  and  besides,  I  know  this  part 
thoroughly,  having  played  it  to  myself  a  hun- 
dred times  in  my  room,  and  if  you  wish  to  try 
me,  I'm  ready  to  go  on  at  once." 

*  3y  Q_^  you're  the  right  sort,"  ejaculated 
the  manager,  **and  we  shall  go  right  on  with 
the  rehearsal.  If  you  make  a  fair  show  you 
shall  have  the  part,  and  by  Jove,  I'll  be  better 
pleased  than  a  thousand  dollars  if  you  succeed. " 

Of  course  she  succeeded,  and  before  the  re- 
hearsal was  half  over,  the  manager  was  in 
ecstasies  at  her  performance. 

"The  girl's  a  genius,"  he  cried  a  dozen 
times,  **and  to  think  that  she  might  have  been 
buried  in  a  small  part  for  years  if  I  hadn't  dis- 
covered her  ability  by  a  mere  accident,"  and  he 
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chuckled  and  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee,  when 
he  thought  of  the  surprise  his  late  leading  lady- 
would  get,  and  how  furious  she  would  be  when 
she  would  read  next  morning  of  Miss  Kearns' 
success,  for  he  had  little  doubt  that  Kate  would 
make  a  hit. 

And  a  hit  she  made.  For  once  the  critics 
were  unanimous  in  their  praise,  and  our  little 
Kate  at  once  became  the  rage  in  New  York. 

'Twas  characteristic  of  this  sweet  maid,  that 
as  soon  as  her  own  success  was  assured,  she 
began  to  think  of  how  she  could  help  her 
friends,  to  whose  careful  teaching  she 
acknowledged  herself  indebted  for  a  great  part 
of  her  skill  in  pourtraying  character.  So  she 
consulted  with  her  new  friend,  the  manager, 
who  could  refuse  her  no  favour  now,  and  she 
easily  extracted  a  promise  from  him  that  he 
would  help  her  friends  if  she  could  find  them. 

So  she  began  to  advertise  systematically,  not 
only  in  the  theatrical  papers,  but  in  the  leading 
newspapers  throughout  the  United  States,  de- 
voting a  large  part  of  her  salary  to  this  purpose. 

It  was  nearly  a  year  from  the  time  when  we 
first  made  their  acquaintance  that  the  Parson 
and  Tommy  reached  the  outskirts  of  Albany, 
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New  York.  Their  clothes  were  worn  thread- 
bare, and  they  were  literally  on  their  uppers, 
the  soles  of  their  boots  requiring  the  aid  of  a 
string  to  keep  them  wedded  to  the  shoes.  The 
Parson  was  unchanged  in  appearance.  His 
shabby  clothes  were  clean  and  neat,  and  his 
face  was  clean-shaved,  the  only  baggage  he 
was  burdened  with  being  a  couple  of  brushes 
and  a  razor. 

Tommy,  however,  had  changed  wonderfully, 
and  no  one  who  had  seen  the  disreputable, 
rum-sodden  tramp  of  a  year  ago,  who  had 
looked  at  least  fifty  years  old,  would  recognise 
him  in  this  handsome,  jolly-looking  man, 
whose  smooth  face  and  clear  complexion  belied 
the  look  of  age  which  his  nearly  white  hair  gave 
to  his  appearance. 

''By  Jove,  Parson,  I'm  getting  tired  of  [this 
fast  life.  If  we  keep  on  living  in  this  kind  of 
luxury  we'll  soon  develop  symptoms  of  gout 
and  liver  complaint,  and  also  the  other  ills 
which  the  millionaire  is  heir  to,"  said  Tommy, 
with  a  laugh,  as  they  came  to  a  halt. 

*'Afew  more  days  of  this  luxurious  living 
and  we'll  be  found  dead  of  starvation  in  some 
hayrick,"  said  the  Parson  grimly.  "Two 
doughnuts  and  a  drink  of  water  is  a  scanty 
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allowance  for  a  whole  day,  considering  the  ex- 
ercise we  are  compelled  to  take." 

"True  enough,  old  man,"  said  Tommy. 
**This  Northern  country  is  a  mighty  poor  place 
for  a  tramp,  and  I'm  afraid  we'll  be  driven  to 
work  for  our  living  before  long." 

**Well,  let  us  make  another  try  for  a  square 
meal,"  suggested  the  Parson.  **We  had  bet- 
ter come  back  here  again  afterwards.  I'm  de- 
termined to  get  some  food  to-night,  even  if  I 
have  to  steal  it." 

**0r  work  for  it,"  suggested  Tommy,  with  a 
laugh,  as  he  walked  off  in  the  direction  of  a 
comfortable-looking  house.  Fortunately  for 
Tommy,  the  lady  of  the  house  was  one  of  those 
noble  women  who  couldn't  possibly  resist  an 
appeal  for  food ;  so  that  Tommy  not  only  got  a 
good  meal  in  the  kitchen,  but  the  lady  told  him 
to  take  what  was  left  of  the  food  for  breakfast, 
and  she  gave  him  a  newspaper  to  wrap  it  up  in. 

The  Parson  was  also  in  good  luck,  and  re- 
turned to  the  rendezvous  feeling  much  better 
than  when  he  left,  as  he  also  had  been  given  a 
substantial  meal.  So  Tommy's  parcel  was  put 
carefully  away  in  the  hayrick  for  the  next  day's 
breakfast,  and  our  two  friends  were  soon  asleep. 

Tommy  was  awake  at  daybreak,  and  after 
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eating  part  of  the  food,  he  began  to  read  the 
sheet  of  the  Herald  in  which  it  had  been 
wrapped.  Almost  the  first  thing  to  attract  his 
attention  was  the  following  notice : 

*'If  Leslie,  Tommy  and  the  Parson  will 
address  K.  K.,  care  of  the  Broadway  Theatre, 
New  York,  they  will  hear  of  something  to  their 
advantage,  and  meet  an  old  friend." 

"Hurrah!  Parson,''  he  yelled,  **our  lucky 
star  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  'twould  be  a  crime 
not  to  take  advantage  of  our  good  luck." 

**I  can't  guess  who  the  advertiser  is,"  said 
the  Parson,  as  soon  as  he  had  carefully  read 
the  advertisement;  *'but  if  we  can  get  a  postage 
stamp  we  will  begin  by  striking  him  for  a  loan. 
That  will  be  a  good  test  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  advertisement.  It's  probably  Leslie  him- 
self; he  told  me  that  he  had  wealthy  relatives  in 
New  York,  and  he  may  have  dropped  in  for  a 
windfall." 

Tommy  made  a  closer  guess,  but  he  said 
nothing,  although  his  heart  was  beating 
strangely;  and  so  on  the  following  day  Kate 
received  a  letter  from  her  friends,  which  con- 
sisted principally  in  an  appeal  for  the  loan  of  a 
few  dollars.     It  had  been  written  by  the  Parson. 
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The  brave  girl  didn't  wait  to  write,  but  took 
the  Dext  train  for  the  village  near  Albany, 
where  the  tramps  had  asked  her  to  send  the 
money.  She  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
them,  and  had  at  last  to  appeal  for  assistance  to 
the  Chief  of  Police.  That  official  had  very  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  locating  the  Parson  and 
Tommy,  and  he  was  almost  paralysed  with 
astonishment  when,  on  near  in  g  the  hayrick 
where  the  tramps  were  resting,  the  dainty  lady 
whose  escort  he  was,  said : 

*'0h,  I  can  see  them  now,  and  I'm  ever  so 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness;  but 
you  needn't  come  any  farther,  as  £  would  like 
to  meet  my  friends  alone,"  and  as  she  slipped  a 
banknote  into  his  hand,  he  was  compelled  to 
retire,  although  not  without  making  many  pro- 
tests against  the  danger  of  a  helpless  lady  trust- 
ing herself  alone  in  the  company  of  two  tramps. 

The  meeting  between  Kate  and  her  old 
friends  was  affecting  as  well  as  cordial, 
although  the  tramps  were  for  some  time  embar- 
rassed when  they  contrasted  their  own  shabby 
appearance  with  that  of  the  beautiful  and 
fashionably  dresssed  lady,  who  insisted  on  sit- 
ting down  on  the  hay  between  them,  and  made 
them  repeat  their  adventures  since  she  had  seen 
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them  last.  Then  she  told  her  story,  and  as  it 
was  getting  late,  they  went  back  to  the  town, 
where  a  tailor,  at  Kate's  expense,  soon  made 
Tommy  and  the  Parson  more  piesentable. 

Kate  went  back  to  New  York  that  night; 
but  before  leaving  her  friends  she  left  them  a 
liberal  supply  of  money,  and  extracted  a  prom- 
ise from  them  that  they  would  meet  her  in  New 
York  in  a  few  days. 

She  went  next  day  to  the  manager  of  the 
Broadway  Theatre,  and  reminded  him  of  his 
promise  to  give  her  friends  an  engagement  in 
one  of  his  companies;  and  the  result  was,  that 
after  satisfying  himself  thoroughly  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  Parson  and  Tommy,  he  engaged 
those  gentlemen  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Our  three  friends  spent  the  happiest  Sum- 
mer of  their  lives  at  Narragansett,  where  Kate's 
father  had  rented  a  cottage  for  the  season,  and 
where  they  passed  the  time  in  bathing,  boating 
and  studying  their  various  parts  for  next  year's 
engagement.  The  Parson  and  Mr.  Kearns  be- 
came great  friends,  and  spent  much  of  the  time 
together,  leaving  Tommy  and  Kate  to  amuse 
each  other  as  the  spirit  moved  them.  And  if  I 
may  judge  from  the  sequel,  the  time  didn't 
hang  very  heavily  on  their  hands. 
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Chapter 

xxxin 

A  Grand  Reunion 

TIT  IS  three  years  since  the  happy  day  that 
Leslie  received  Sharpe's  letter. 
We  see  him  now,  sitting  in  the  presi- 
dent's   office    of     Murray,    Brown    and 

Company. 

His  father  had  died  intestate,  six  months  be- 
fore, and  so  Leslie  had  come  home  from  his 
uncle's  office  in  New  York,  where  he  had  been 
gathering  experience  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
that  made  him  well-fitted  to  sit  in  the  presi- 
dent's chair  of  the  great  firm  of  Murray,  Brown 
and  Company. 

He  was  busily  writing  a  letter  at  his  desk, 
when  a  knock  at  the  door  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. 
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"Come  in,"  he  shouted;  and  in  answer  to 
this  invitation,  Mr.  Sharpe,  looking  brighter 
and  cleverer  than  ever,  walked  in. 

"Hullo,  old  fellow,"  said  he.  "I  see  you 
are  as  punctual  as  ever." 

"Yes,"  said  Sharpe;  "I  want  to  enjoy  my 
holiday  to  the  full." 

The  friends  entered  a  waiting  carriage  at  the 
door,  and  were  driven  to  Leslie's  magnificent 
house  on  Beacon  Street,  where  they  were  wel- 
comed by  the  sweetest  little  woman  in  the 
world,  a  bride  of  a  month. 

"Have  the  others  come,  Norine?"  asked 
Leslie,  as  he  kissed  his  blushing  bride. 

"Yes,  dear,"  she  answered.  "Miss  Kearns — 
or  Mrs.  Toole,  if  I  may  call  her  by  her  hus- 
band's name — has  been  here  for  some  time,  and 
I  think  these  are  our  friends,"  she  continued, 
as  the  front  door  was  opened  by  a  servant  to 
admit  some  visitors. 

A  moment  after  a  tall,  portly  gentleman, 
with  smooth-shaven  face  and  grey  hair,  whose 
skin  was  as  smooth  as  a  woman's,  entered  the 
room,  followed  by  a  clerical- looking  gentle- 
man, who,  from  his  dignified  bearing  and  sleek 
appearance,  must  have  been  at  least  a  bishop. 

"Hullo,    Parson,    glad    to    see    you.     And 
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Tommy,  my  dear  friend,  let  me  introduce  Mr. 
Sharpe,"  said  Leslie. 

And  Tommy  Toole,  the  kindest  and  most 
polite  of  gentlemen,  followed  by  the  spotless 
Parson,  shook  hands  with  everybody. 

Just  then  a  vision  of  loveliness  burst  into  the 
room,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  recognise  in  this 
sparkling,  stately,  well-dressed  beauty,  the 
sweet  little  girl  whom  the  Parson  and  Tommy 
initiated  into  Stageland,  and  whom  Tommy  had 
led  to  the  altar  a  few  months  before. 

The  repast  that  was  spread  before  our  friends 
in  Leslie's  dining-room  was  a  sumptuous  one, 
and  they  did  full  justice  to  it. 

Afterwards,  a  delightful  hour  was  spent  in 
talking  about  the  old  days;  but  the  troubles 
that  beset  them  then,  seemed  now,  oh !  so  far 
away. 

Then  Miss  Kearns,  accompanied  by  her  hus- 
band and  the  Parson,  was  driven  in  Leslie's 
carriage  to  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  an  hour 
later,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  and  Mr.  Sharpe 
followed,  and  took  their  seats  in  one  of  the 
stage  boxes. 

Never  was  such  acting  seen  as  on  that  night. 
Miss  Kearns  surpassed  herself;  and  the  leading 
comedian,  our  friend  Tommy,  kept  the  house 
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in  a  perfect  hurricane  of  laughter,  which  was 
only  relieved  by  the  villainies  of  the  Parson, 
who,  as  leading  "heavy,"  drew  forth  groans, 
and  even  curses,  from  the  gallery  whenever  he 
appeared  on  the  stage. 

The  six  friends  met  again  at  supper  after  the 
play  was  over,  and  when  the  last  "Good-night" 
was  said,  the  thought  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
each  was,  "This  has  been  one  of  the  happiest 
days  of  my  life." 


THE  END. 
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